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oa If you are still depending upon the barber 
or old-fashioned razor you are in the same category with the man who 
climbs ten flight of stairs when there is an elevator in 
the building. 


You are not only like him—losing time— 
which is money—but you are also losing” the benefits 
of a clean, comfortable home shave—which is not 
only a great convenience but also economical. With 
the “Gillette” the most inexperienced man can re- 
move, without cut or scratch, in three to five minutes, 
€ any beard that ever grew. 

h My razor is always ready, 
Pa No other razor so durable. The 
W “Gillette” will last a lifetime. Blades so inexpen- 
sive, when dull you throw them away as you would 
k an old pen. 


Give the children 
all the Necco Sweets 
they want. Young- 
sters really thrive on 
good wholesome 
confectionery. Sugar 5 
is as necessary a food ee 
as bread and meat. It’s only : 
candy of uncertain quality that does harm 
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are one of the 500 varieties of Necco Sweets—you can get any kind of con- K2 
fectionery you can think of—plain hard candies or fancy bon-bons—under 
the name of Necco Sweets. The Necco Seal is for your protection. Look 
for the seal and you are safe. 
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I have spent years ın perfecting this 
razor, which gives you the best possible shave at 
home or away—saving you time, money and end- 
less inconvenience., 

Over two million men know how well 
I have succeeded. I want you to enjoy the benefits of 
my razor. All Jewelry, Drug, Cutlery, Hardware 
and Sporting Goods dealers sell it. Get it today. 


The Gillette Safety Razor Set consists of a 
triple silver-plated holder, 12 double-edged 


flexible blades—24 keen edges, packed in a 
velvet lined leather case, and the price is$5.00. 
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Ask “Gillette” today. If substitutes are offered, refuse 
ir ingre rai ma at once for our booklet and free trial offer, 
GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


221 Times Bldg. 221 Kimball Bldg. 221 Stock Exchange Bldg. 
Kawe York = BOSTON Chicago 
Necco Sweets`are sold by all dealers who sell high grade goods. If your 


dealer does not have them, send us 25 cents for an attractive package of 


Lenox Chocolates; or, better still, order one of our special $1.00 pack- | p WY FY WÄ | ay E UY Y GY Ys 
ages in a handsome art box. Either package sent postpaid. A b i A “€ —~ 
NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY COMPANY 


Summer and Melcher Streets, Boston, Mass. / i I; 
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In Every Corner 
of the House- 


are these articles and many others, 4% 
which need only the touch of 


> 
Se: 
t 


to restore them 
to their original 
newness. 


Y Prepare AN 
For Expected Motherhood By 
Insuring Health to Mother and Baby 


Any one Its cost 


can apply it; is trifling Å isai hes h f th 
s maternity approaches how great is the anxiety of the expectant 
shows no as compared isothet. it what other time is it so important that her Strength 
e should radiate with the superb vitality of perfect womanhood? Called 
brush marks, with the upon to bear a double burden, nourishing and strengthening food 
does not economy must be provided in plenty. And then there comes the time of 


suffering, the dread and realism of which can be greatly lessened 
if the way is steadily prepared by the liberal use of 


turn black. of its use. 


This rich wholesome food, combining the nutritive and tonic prop- 


. ARE u erties of malt and hops, is quickly assimilated by the system. It 
T a _ Fs gives strength to the muscles, revitalizes the blood, and furnishes 
Li S A TE ii nournishment in abundance for the growing child. 
At the same time it calms the nerves, induces sweet, 
refreshing sleep for mother and babe and assures 
strength, vigor and health to both. 


Pabst Extract, The “‘Best” Tonic bein i iqui 
d : s ; a prediges liqui 
food, is welcomed by the weakest stomach. relaves in- 
peyta. conquers dyspepsia, strengthens the weak, builds 
up the overworked, helps the anaemic, feeds the nerves, 
assists nursing mothers and invigorates old age. 


A Produces that rich, smooth, dura- 
> nD ble Gold Enamel surface which can 
ia y be handled without rubbing off, and 
Dk restored by washing when soiled. 


GERSTENDORFER BROS. NEW YORK.U.S A 
Dept. M, 231 to 235 East 42d Street, New York 


A postal will bring you FREE th interestin 
“A Twentieth Century Aladdin’s aa 


At All Druggists— Insist upon it being Pabst. 
Booklet and Picture, “Baby's First Adventure,’ 
PABST EXTRACT Co. DEPT. 17 


" sent free on request. 
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, “jll’s Hair Renewer at once removes all 
é ruff, and completely destroys the dan- 
i germs. 

splendid dressing. Does not interfere 
curling or waving the hair. 

mula with each bottle. Show it to 
| doctor. Ask his opinion. Follow his 
e. R. P. HALL & Co., Nashua, N. H. 


ES NOT COLOR THE HAIR 
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CHAIN of testimonials from 
dentists in practice attests the 
unequaled excellence of Denta- 

cura Tooth Paste. It cleans the teeth, 
destroys bacteria, prevents decay. We 
will send you free a sample tube of 
Dentacura and our booklet, ‘Taking 
Care of the Teeth” if you write imme- 
diately. Dentacura may be had at 
most toilet counters. Price 25c. If 
your dealer does not have it we will 
send it on receipt of price. 
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DENTACURA CO., 
,246 Alling Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
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From California 


Cawston 
Ostrich 
Feathers | lea 
At CARUSO 
Producers’ 


and title page? Imperfect volumes delay return of binding. Thanks. 


Special 


$15.00 


Made of male bird 
feathers having long 
flues, strong and bril- rize medals at Paris, St. 


BOUND BY THE NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY CO. OF GA. 


Prices 


Best in the world. Awarded You think you can tell the difference between 


f liant. Black, white or uis, Buffalo, Omaha, Port- . . . . . 
any solid color, Un- land and Jamestown for their hearing grand-opera artists sing and hearing their 
Ostrich feathers are more fashionable this year beautiful voices on the Victor. But can you? 

e -i A very popular In the opera-house corridor scene in ‘“The Pit’ at Ye Libert 
Cawston Special o.s Fume $9.00 Theatre, Oakland, Cal., the famous quartet from Rigoletto was aie 
15 inches long, black, white or amy solid Celes. Made of by Caruso, Abbot, Homer and Scotti on the Victor, and the delighted 


feathers from male birds. Price, $5.00. 


Buy direct—Save all import duties. Delivered free to 
ali Parts of the world. Money returned tf not satisfied, 


Send for our new Catalogue—FREE 


audience thought they were listening to the singers themselves, 
At Rector’s, the noted Chicago restaurant, when some of the grand- 
opera stars sang, with piano accompaniment, the diners listened with 


An Interesting history of the feather industry in California. rapt attention and craned their necks to get a glim i 
Beautiully illustrated. Complete price list of Cawston tips, But it asa Victor £ £ poe of the singers. 
ve plumes, boas, stoles, fans, etc. Sent free to any address. W o 


Old feathers cleaned, dyed, repaired and recuried, In the rotunda of Wanamaker’s famous Philadelphia store, the 
CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM great pipe organ accompanied Melba on the Victor, and the people 
P. 0. Box 50, So. Pasadena, Cal. rushed from all directions to see the singer. 

_ Even in the Victor laboratory, employes often imagine they are 
listening to a singer making a record while they really hear the Victor. 
Why not hear the Victor for yourself? Any Victor dealer will 

gladly play any Victor Records you want to hear. 

There is a Victor for every purse—¢10 to $100. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., W. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co.. Montreal, Canadian Distributors. . J - 
Ki 7 } 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS HIS MASTERS Voice 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on auar NO 
Get “Improved,” no tacks req “ = 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers To get best results use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 
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The Most 


Comfortable Shoes 
for WOMAN’S WEAR 


are Juliet’s Oxfords and 
Old Ladies’ Balmorals 


WITH 


Pneumatic Cushions 
Rubber Heels 
Attached 


and avoid substitutes. 


This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the 
heel seat making a Pneumatic Cushion of the Heel. A 
suction chamber to walk upon, making it the only Rub- 
ber Heel that Will Not Slip on Wet or Polished Sur- 


faces. Your Dealer Has Them 


If not, write us, sending his name, and we will 
make it easy for you to get them. 


Pneumatic Cushion Rubber Heel Co. 
19 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


HUB GORE MAKERS 
Boston, Mass. 


CLEAN SCALP AND HEALTHY HAIR 


The nature and quality of the ingredients in 
Packer’s Tar Soap qualify it especially for use 


in the proper care of the skin and scalp. The 
routine use of 


—— THE CLEANSING TONIC —— 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


—— PURE AS THE PINES —— 


aids materially in the preservation of a healthy, 


vigorous skin, good complexion, and beautiful, 
luxuriant hair, 


Our booklet, “The Value of Systematic Shampooing,” which 
gives valuable information on the care of the hair, maile 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 


d free. 


(Suite 85 F), 81 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS OLD AND NEW 


EARS AGO, the Editor used to think that the bridge of days, 
and weeks, and months that stretched from Christmas to 
Christmas meant a long journey, with many tribulations and 

disappointments on the way—to say nothing of the bad weather. 
And it seems now, when he looks back on that time, that the days and 
weeks were much longer then than they seem to be at present. This 
may have been an illusion, but it was a very real one; and there are 
moments when he is convinced, not only that Time has made his sus- 
penders inconveniently short, but that the winters are changing for 
the worse—the cold being sharper, and the northwest wind less inter- 
mittent, changing, in fact, only when the terrible east wind desires to 
have a word with the unfortunates who are all the time nursing their 
ailments. Now, it must not be forgotten by any of the practising 
philosophers that there is nothing more real than the illusions of 
youth, and the day-dreams of middle-age. You may close your eyes 
and sweep away everything that is real, but you cannot rid yourself 
of your illusions, especially if they belong to the period of youth or 
of middle-age. In fact, nothing remains the same but our illusions, 
and the world-old constellations that rise. and shine, and disappear 


to rise and shine again. 


As usual, however, the Editor is not saying what he started 
out to say. It was his intention to congratulate all concerned on the 
fact that the Magazine has come to its first anniversary unharmed, 
and in great good humor with its readers, the world and itself. Of 
course, it is a mere toddler, so far as age is concerned, but it is able 
to get about very nimbly on its feet. It has never tried to take steps 
that were too long, and so it has escaped all the hard falls and bumps 
and bruises that belong to the period of childhood. It seems ridicu- 
lous to speak of the Magazine as though it were endowed with a 
personality of its own—as if it were a real youngster. 

Yet the Editor does not find the idea at all strange. It is one 


of the illusions to which he referred just now. The Magazine has 


taken its place in his mind as a real person, as real to him as the 
person he sees in the looking-glass, the person who combs his hair 
with his left hand while the Editor is complacently combing his with 
his right; and he frequently has the queer sensation that, some day, 
when he is thinking of something else, this illusion in the glass will 
reach out and pluck him by the foretop, or drag him bodily into 
the looking-glass country, where your right eye is your left. The 


_ illusion in the mirror is real after all, and in some such way the Maga- 


zine appeals to the Editor as a living personality, something more 
substantial than paper and print, with views and notions peculiar to 
itself—especially notions. 
al ` 

wr whether the Magazine has a real personality, or whether 

it is merely another illusion, it is now twelve months old, for 
the Editor has counted it up twice on his fingers and thumbs. And 
it has been a very short twelvemonth, and a peculiarly pleasant one. 
The Magazine has flourished to such an extent indeed that 
it is celebrating its first anniversary by absorbing the 
Home Magazine of Indianapolis, 2 publication that 
had already scored a great success of its own. Its 
tremendous circulation and its prestige have been 
transferred to Uxcre Remvs’s Macazine; and the 


Editor thinks that their mental pleasure and comfort can be just as 
well provided for here as they were in the magazine that has been 
taken over by this lusty youngster whose anniversary he is trying 
to celebrate. To swallow, at one gulp, a popular Western magazine 
is a feat of considerable importance, and it is to be hoped that it will 
not at all interfere with the digestion of UNcLte Remus’s MAGAZINE. 
The Editor has no idea that it will. The import, as well as the 
details of the transaction, will be found fully set forth in the 
announcement of the publishers. That sort of thing comes so close 
to business that the Editor is inclined to avert his head when it is 
talked about, being rather shy of things that he knows nothing of. 
Among the pleasant happenings of this first year of UNCLE 
Remus’s Macazine have been the kindly letters received from its 
subscribers, from young and old, some of them from the remotest 
parts of the earth, and some from neighborhoods near home. These 


letters have come in so constantly—some of them with such strange 
postmarks—that the Editor is inclined to rub his left ear (it would 
be the right ear in the looking-glass) and claim to be in some sense 
cosmopolitan. Yet, after all, provinciality is sweet and safe, and if 
he can sit in the little home-nest at the Snap-Bean Farm, and realize 
that he and his co-workers have been able to attract the attention of 
the reading public both at home and abroad, there is no reason why 
he should have any ambition to be a cosmopolitan. 


A 

HE truth is, the Magazine has had a success far beyond the 

hopes of those engaged in producing it. It has had such high 
endorsement from the people and the press that the Editor feels sure 
that there is room for a periodical that is just a little different from 
the rest of its contemporaries. Everybody has been kind and helpful, 
and cordial and enthusiastic. This is all the more gratifying to the 
Editor when he remembers that he and his helpers have not been 
striving to produce anything wonderful or original. They have 
simply tried to make the Magazine just a little different from the 
rest. It has been their intention to uphold the old ideals of sentiment 
and affection, and to bring to bear on the flippant intellectuality of 
the day some sort of crude test of the truths it pretends to have dis- 
covered, and the wild and wobbling philosophies it is urging upon 
the popular mind. ; 

The Editor has considerable respect for the good old times and 
for the people who made the times what they were, but he is 
just as deeply interested in the tremendous movements of the present, 
the onward rush of things, the pressure of events, the stimulating 
energy of modern progress and development; for all these things 
have their roots deep in the past, and the impulses that cause their 
growth are as old as they are new. Each generation, as it passes 
along, discovers something that it considers to be new, and gloats 
over its discovery with genuine enthusiasm, hugging it to its bosom, 
and writing books about it. And then, presently, what was so new has 

become old and commonplace. The new times become the 

old times that are sure to be regretted and grieved over by 

old men in all the tongues with which this Babel world 
of ours has been gifted. So far as the Magazine is 
concerned, the Editor has tried to treat the old 
times as new, and the new times as old, for they are 
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neither more nor less than this when the mind sets | 
them both against the background and perspective of Ot 
the eternal sentiments and passions of the human 
race, and the ideals on which men and women 
hang their hopes and expectations. It was promised for the Maga- 
zine that it would be distinctively American. For a long and sicken- 
ing season it has been customary to associate the terms “Northern” 
and “Southern” with two opposing aspects of sectionalism and par- 
tisanship. This situation has been embarrassing to a degree. A 
good word could not be said for the North and East without arous- 
ing suspicion and protest; a good word could not be said for the 
South without inflaming the partisans on the other side. Think of 
this in a country inhabited by the sanest people in the world! It has 
been one of the purposes of Uxcre Remus’s Macazine to represent 
all sections of the country as they really are, and not as the poli- 
ticians interpret them. That there should be a wholesome rivalry 
between all sections is natural, proper and healthy; nothing better 
could be asked. Success is the child of generous competition. | It is 
the purpose of Uncir Remus’s Macazine to avoid the slightest 
tinge of partisanship, the faintest taint of prejudice. Its aim has 
been, and will be, to represent the whole country. | 

That this has been effective in a measure, is shown in a letter from 
a subscriber in Connecticut. He says, among other interesting things: 
“As a Northerner and a Yankee, I am interested—and perhaps others 
are—in things distinctively Southern. We are overrun with 
Northern ideas and Northern ways, and we turn for relief 
to Uncte Remus’s Macazine. I believe that articles 
about the life, from season to season, on the planta- 
tion would be interesting. We would like to have 
information about the growing of Southern and 


Western products. Is there any hog and hominy 
nowadays? I have heard that a decent ham is not 
cured at the North, and, as to corn meal, our 
stuff is not fit to cook.” 
And much more to the same purpose, all of which goes to show 
that it is the little things that count in the Magazines, as well as in 
our daily experience. The Editor has quoted just one paragraph 
from a long and an interesting letter to show that the real South is as 
important to Northern readers, as the real North is important to 
Southern readers. And so with the West, the great Middle West, 
that seems to be coming into its own, not only in business and agri- 
culture, but in literature. It seems to be able, not only to feed and 
fill the empty stomachs of the rest of the country, but to feed and 
fill the minds as well, 

Thus, while the Magazine has a larger field than modesty 
was willing to admit at first, it now has larger responsibilities which 
involve the entertainment of one of the most important parts of the 
Republic. But the Editor is convinced that human nature has no 
geographical boundaries, and he will depend on this fact to promote 
and retain the good-will of his new readers. 

In short, he will depend on human nature as his assistant and 
agent. He will continue to present the best in current literature— 
the cleanest, the simplest, the sanest and the most wholesome. It is 
a large order, but it has been carried out to the letter for twelve 

months, and there is no sort of reason why the policy should 

not be perpetuated. In welcoming his new readers, his only 

hope is that they will have neither opportunity nor 

excuse to regret their new relations, and it will be his 

purpose to make Uncte Remus’s MAGAZINE as 
much their own as was the Home Magazine. 


THE SHIP OF SOULS 


By WILLIAM HURD HILLYER 


5 Br sun-gold sprinkles the beach; and the ancient wealth of 


the sea 
As far as the surge cliinbs in, lies lavishly scattered and free; 
And the wind blows fair and full from across the shar p-rimmed brine: 


“Good-morrow from all the world—the world that is yours and 
mine.” 


Let the white sails pass and pass, and the fisher-folk go down 

To their coastwise craft and their nets, from the little red-roofed 
town,— | 

Who cares if a gull sweeps by or a ninth wave landward rolls? 

At anchor just out by the bend is the wonderful Ship of Souls. 


Deep-laden with priceless freight, from a mystical land and far, 
Full heavy its black hull heaves at the swells of the slumbering bar. 
They lift the close-reefed boom. and they sway the topmast tall, 
And I watch twirt half closed lids as they leisurely rise and fall. 
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When the heat of the day is past, and the tide is at flood, and the 
large, 

Reverberate battle begins at the cliffs, wild charge on charge; 

Then a boat by the stranger’s hull, I am told, will drop to the sea, 

And the Captain himself will come, with a share of his gifts for me. 


God pities the sinners that fall, when the pathw 
Men pity the gambler whose all is engulfed b 


But there is no pity for him who had every chance, and failed. 
And I am adrift in the storm, and the Ship 


I am glad that the Ship of Souls has arrived at my port so soon,— 

I am glad it has come with the tide, in the flush of a summer’s 
noon: 

For some men soulless wait, through the storm and twilight vast. 

But the Ship, whether soon or late, it comes to them all at last. 
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Well, the Shield of the Hours hangs red, just over the western hill; 

And I think that the wind is cold, and the spray blows harsh and 
chill, 

And afar on the cloudy capes, the coast-lamps fitfully shine, 

But as yet from the Ship of Souls not a signal comes, nor a sign. 


Strange—strange! but still there is time: I will wait no longer 
ashore 

Half blind in the sheeted mist, half crazed by the merciless roar 

Of the thunder-dragging tide. Just out of the surf’s long reach 

There’s a little boat on the sand: I will launch it forth from the beach. 


I must haste, for the huge deck seems of a sudden alive, and the heft 

Of the anchor is had, and the set of the sails. Is it true? Am I left, 

After all, in my feeble boat, with the waves and the threatening 
sky? 


Better far had I seaward fared long since, while the sun was high. 


ay is thorny and hard; 
y the turn of a card— 


of Souls has sailed. 
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"TARA had been mar- t3 
ried nearly a year, and El 
we, his comrades under 

the same lodging-house roof, 

had appropriated Moira, his 
wife, as only one of her 
self-forgetful nature may be 
appropriated. She sistered 
the sişterless, and in return 
had our confidence and devo- 
tion. Being our conscience, it 
is possible that she made cow- 
ards of us all, and that in our 
masculine blindness, we grew 
to take her for granted. At 
any rate, little Pitt declared 
that on a certain evening he 
discovered Moira in tears. He 
had stood distressedly watch- 
ing her and cursing his own 
helplessness, while Moira went 


crooning an Irish lullaby. It 

was at a conclave that night 

that little Pitt said: “I’m such a 
bloomin’ idiot I never expected her 
to cry like other women! Why, 
confound it, I was only telling her 
about mother’s tea-cakes, and the 
big fire at home and the—the girls and all, and 
she sat down and flung her apron over her face 
and sobbed.” 

“All alike,’ said Henry Bagg. “When 
there’s nothing to ery for, you can depend on 
"em for tears.” 

“O, shut up!” said little Pitt. “The trouble 
is, we're all men. Don’t you see?” 

Henry Bagg said this should have been con- 
sidered earlier in creation’s game; that he didn’t 
see how it would stop Moira’s crying if they had 
been all women. 

“Well, it would then,” declared little Pitt. “I 
don’t know how, but it would. Come 
on, let’s go up to the Rooks’ Nest.” 

We went upstairs to the O’Tara’s 
room, sure of a glad welcome, a glow 
of firelight, and that atmosphere of 
cleanliness and order which is the trail 
of godliness that follows some women. 
After the interchange of irrelevant 
civilities that pass current in a clique, 
as surely as a clan wears its tartan, 
Henry Bagg told his latest joke, and 
little Pitt remarked that in his recol- 
lection Mrs. O’Tara had not con- 
tributed a story. | 

“T’m not knowing manny more than 
wan,” said Moira. She sat on a stool 
beside O’Tara’s chair, her arms around 
her knees. 

“And why havent you told ut, 
girl?” asked O’Tara. 

“Deed then, ye niver asked me! 
said Moira. 

“Tell ut, then, tell ut! Little Pitt, 
man, be sendin’ th’ rings av smoke the 
other side, lest ye spoil th’ color av 
her eyes!” 

“He niver thought they’d sphoil that 
aisy ” murmured Mrs. O’Tara. 

“And who, gra? Your grand- 
father?” asked O’Tara. 

“Th’ ould man? Hearum! Aw no, 
then, naut th’ ould man, God rest him. 
"T'was just maybe another man, 
Teddy, dear.” 

A hint of wonder stole into O’Tara’s 
blue eyes as he patted his pipe down. 

“Now! Well, tell ut, girl, tell ut.” 

“I was minded of ut when th’ boys 
was telling av their ould swatehearts, 
and—and—little Pitt’s mother, and— 
the like,” added Moira. 
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. and far off the city lights was beckoning.” 
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Little Pitt broke in: 
“Hear! Hear! Mrs. O’Tara relates the 
romance of her youth!” 


“Now you're chaffin’ me and it’s naut so vary 


funny—naut so vary, maybe! And ut seems 
quare for a girl to be tellin’ ut right out. You're 
not mindin’, Teddy, man?” 

“Naut a beet!” said O’Tara. 

“Tf I was wan of th’ boys I’d be tellin’ ut—”’ 

“Fire away! No bloomin’ woman admitted 
without cards,” said little Pitt. 

“Aw, you needn't be doin’ that now, a 
woman’s main good to have av times. I was 


“She lays a hand on the girl's shoulder and points to the stars above Conmora Wood.” 
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mindin’ only this avenin’ how 
‘twas time for ould Mag to 
boil her kettle maybe, and be 
standin’ at the door to spake 
to me.—yYe’re mindin’ ould 
Mag, Teddy?” i 

“The woman livin’ nigh Con- 
mora Hill, afore ye reached 
the Grane?” 

“Yes, yes!” Moira drew a 
sharp breath. “Afore th’ ould 
man died,—me grandfather, 
I mane—lI just minded him in 
th’ cabin and worked along 
for both av us, knittin’ and 
diggin’ and the rest, and 
sometimes whin he’d sthop 
naggin’ and go off to slape 
aisy-like—which wasn’t often, 
God rest um!—lI’d throw me 
shawl over me head and go 
down to ould Mag’s.” 

“And for what now?” put 
in O’Tara. | 

Moira leaned her chin in her hand. 

“Aw well, I’m thinkin’ most things 
crape under a wing at night-fall. It’s 
the way. I'd no mother to spake of, 
nor anny wan—barrin’ th’ ould man. 
Folks thought ould Mag quare, she was that 
dumb to um, but “twas not quareness. “Twas 
because she was that waunderful she could read 
ye heart like a book. ’Tis true, Mr. Bagg! So 
well did she know th’ heart av a body that she 
said little to um for fear av telling um th’ truth 
—for it’s only the truth that hurts wan. 

“Td tell Mag av the little people av Conmora 
Grane that me own grandmother tould av, but 
Mag would have none av um, yet she'd got more 
knowledge than me grandmother—she that was 
the Witch av Conmora and was ducked three 
times but died in her bed! She said, Mag did, 
‘twas better to take folks as they’d 
have ye take um. There was manny 
come to her fer charms and maybe 
shed give um comfortin’ words, but 
I niver wint for th’ charms—’”’ 

“Had a stock of your 
asked little Pitt. 

“Aw, naut that sort now!” flashed 
Moira. “The sort to make ye swate- 
heart love ye, and the like.” 

“As if you needed um!” murmured 
O’Tara. 

“Maybe, but there was a_ time 
wance—” Moira stopped and pushed 
a coal into place, and the firelight 
showed a rosy flush. 

“We're all main foolish wance!” 
said O’Tara, encouragingly. 

“And it wasn’t so vary foolish, I’m 
thinkin’, Teddy! He was well worth 
ut, he was!” 

“Ah! The Other Man,” said lit- 
tle Pitt. “What has old Mag to do 
with him?” 

“Not much, maybe. That's the 
raison I’m for telling ye about ould 
Mag. See? Anny tale will do as 
well. There’s a fine wan about me 
grandmother’s cousin, Phineas Rally, 
that wint to Ballycrag Fair and got 
stole be th’ little folk on the Grane—’”’ 

A chorus broke in: 

“The Other Man or nothing!” 

“Aw well, ut was just nothin’ much 
av a story about a girl on ould Con- 
mora.” 

“Eileen Dulin that was drowned, 
maybe,” put in O’Tara, smoking. 

“I’m naut sayin’ who ‘twas, Teddy, 
—the devil fly away with ut! There 
was a girl—I’m naut sayin’ who, 


own?” 
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mind !—rale young and main foolish, and hadn’t 
anny folks, and worked along havin’ a care av 
an ould man, the same as meself. She niver was 
goin’ to th’ ‘Fairs, nor havin’ a penny or two 
to fling away just for the pleasure av ut, and 
no wiman at all to spake to, nor kape company 
—’ceptin’ th’ little pigs—” 

“Powers that be!” broke in Bagg. 

“Will you lave her be!” thundered O’Tara, 

and Bagg collapsed into smoky silence. 

“Aw, there’s that much company about a lit- 
tle pig, Mr. Bagg, yed naut be belavin’ ut! 
Av course, they must have the care taken av 
thim, but so must a man, too!” 
= The silence was profound after this, and 
Moira continued: 


- “Aw well, there come a time whin th’ ould - 


man got to be main wakely and poor; fashin’ 
and naggin’ all the while, and there wasn’t over- 
much black bread nor potatoes to th’ pot. And 
some days she'd go main hungry. Maybe she'd 
have got main aisier if there’d been a woman 
to go to.—I’m manin’ th’ sort av woman that 


seem natural for folks to step aside to leave 
her pass. Then she brings out a cup, with flow- 
ers on ut, and a loaf,—’twas white bread, 
Teddy, white as milk! Thin she takes a little 
pan and stirs somethin’ over th’ fire, and ut 
smells fine, and makes th’ girl shiver,—she was 
main hungry, ye mind—” 

There was a gently encouraging murmur from 
the group. 

“She pours ut into th’ bowl and says, ‘Come, 
do ¿s I bid you, child.’ 

“ “Yes, my lady!’ says th’ girl. 

“Blissed Heaven, Teddy, I’d no mind to say 
ut! Th’ words slipped out at sight av her. But 
she sprang back, her hand to her heart and her 
face gone white. 

“*You’re dramin’! What has a poor woman 
of Conmora Hill to do with “my lady”? she 
says. ‘Eat lass!’ 

“Thin th’ girl sat down to ate—Och, ‘twas 
fine! Ye can’t anny of ye cook, can ye now?” 

There was an embarrassed silence until 


Henry Bagg suggested that little Pitt had been 


with somethin’ unbeknownst. And th’ tay—I_ 
mind ut yet. “Twasn’t like that th’ girl had 
known. Well, presently she got up to wash th’ 


taycup, but th’ woman put her back. 


“ ‘No,’ she says, ‘You're my guest. Sit befcre 
th’ fire till I look at ye.’ 

“So th’ girl sits before th’ fire and th’ woman 
lifts th’ girl’s white face and says: 

“ ‘Look at me.’ 

“Thin she drops her eyes into th’ girl's, as 
whin ye mind ye eyes in a bog-hole av a clear 
noon, Teddy. 

“I thought so, says th’ woman, ‘You love 
him !’ 

“No, no! says th’ girl, duckin’ her head 
down, and flingin’ her hands to her face,—for 
she hadn’t been tellin’ herself that she loved 
um,—I’m manin’ th’ young man that wint down 
Conmora Hill, and niver looked back. Maybe 
I’ve told ye about um?” 

Moira looked around her innocently. 

“Twas while she sat at th’ tree root, wishin’ 
she was dead er gone away out of ut. He was 


going down th’ field behind th’ briers.” 

“He wasn't there before,’ put in little Pitt. 
“The narrator will confine herself strictly to 
business !”’ 

“Arunah Timms, likely?” murmured O’Tara, 

- out of a cloud of smoke. 

“Arunah Timms! That blatherskite! Hear 
um! Aw no, Teddy, ‘twasn’t Arunah Timms. 
I’m naut sayin’ who ‘twas. Maybe ‘twas just 
another man.” 

O’Tara nodded. 

“Well, thin,” proceeded Moira. “He'd passed 
th’ girl on Conmora Hill and said ‘Good ave- 
nin ” Naut another word but that, and wint 

-down th’ hill naut lookin’ back wance.”’ 

“A very polite young man, and it was not 

necessary for him to look back,” said Pitt. 


known to fry sausage. 
“Aw naut that!” said Moira, discouragingly. 
“Tis the mixing av nothin’ an’ th’ saysonin’ 


| makes a child unexpected-like av wan. Well, 
E wan evenin’ th’ ould man’s naggin’ had been 
worse than usual, and more av ut. Th’ winter 
had been black and long,’—Moira sighed— 
“black and long ut was, sure! Th’ girl was 
thinkin’ maybe she’d find some mushrooms, or 
somethin’, for the good weather was there, and 
Tm tellin’ ye true, she couldn’t stand it a minit 
longer but breaks out av th’ cabin and up Con- 
mora Hill.—Maybe ye’ve minded how a body 
takes to the earth av times whin there’s nothin’ 
; else to take to?—Well, she got to th’ woods’ 
| edge. +"Twas black and all the sky copper-red 
beyond and the little birds flyin’ back to th’ 
tree-tops, and the rooks makin’ rings above. The 
earth was breathin’ sweet-like everywheres, and 


GRENSTONE GLADE 
By Witter Bynner 


Pe 


On the way 


she sits down at a tree’s root, on Conmora Hill, To Grenstone glade “Aw well, thin, since ye’re all so dunder- 
and throws. her head down on her arms and Yesterday r headed, I’ll be sayin’ that th’ girl thought maybe 


wishes she was out av ut all—th’ work and 
worry and th’ blackness av winter and th’ ould 
man’s naggin’, and all th’ famishin’ part av ut, 
whin sudden she heard th’ bells ringin’ far off. 

“Now there’s times whin a bell ringin’ manes 
no more than a cow’s comin’. There’s others 

-whin it’s like th’ whisper ay th’ dead biddin’ 
farewell, or again ut’s th’ sound av a mother 
callin’ ye in from th’ twilight.” Little Moira 
sat gazing into the fire and O’Tara stopped 
smoking. 

“Well, th’ girl sits there sobbin’ low to her- 
self and th’ red faded and th’ dew-fall come, 
and far off th’ city lights was beckonin’. Thin 
th’ girl got up and stretched her arms to um,— 
the lights,—and starts like she was followin’ 
thim, whin a voice says: 

“ “Come with me’—just that—‘Come with 
me. 

“There: stood a tall ould woman there in a 
hood and cloak and a bundle av sticks under 
her arm. She took th’ girl by th’ arm and 
‘Come!’ she says, and turned and wint down 
Conmora Hill along with her. 

“The world was gray now, with a cool swate 
smell comin’ out av th’ Bog, and th’ thorn 
bushes growin’ black. They wint into th’ 
woman's cabin, and she dropped her sticks on 

2 the hearth, and lighted a candle and set it on 

a brass-bound chest nigh th’ chimney and 


I met a maid hed be comin’ down Conmora Hill whin she 
wint up, and she was makin’ ready to spake 
more sociable-like’’— 

“Ah,” said Henry Bagg. 

“As I said, Mr. Bagg, she'd naut gaut manny 
folks and he was a nice young man enough.” 

The silence was dense, and Moira was sud- 
denly bereft of her surrounding support. She 
sighed resignedly. 

“Ye see th’ lass had marked him comin’ up 
and down till ut got to be company-like, unbe- 
knownst to um, so whin he come by that avenin’ 
with no word at all, somethin’ came over her, 
harder than th’ lack av th’ potatoes and all th’ 
worry,— twas th’ famishin’ av th’ heart that 
well nigh killed her where she sat. 

“So whin in th’ cottage th’ woman says, 
‘You love um!’ the girl just hid her face. ‘And 
you were studyin’ about ut at the tree-root,— 
how you'd best be out av ut and all? Th’ girl 
looked over her shoulder and crossed her 
thumbs, for “twas the vary thing itself she'd 
been studyin’! 

“ ‘And you were wonderin’, says th, woman, 
soft-like, her hand on th’ girl’s head, ‘what 
would come to th’ ould man if you did ut.’ 

“Did what?’ whispers th’ girl. 

“ “Take ye bundle and slip out av a night, 
and follow th’ lights up to th’ town and be lost 
to sight. Child, d’ye think ye can tell me av ut? 


Who was raven-dark, 
And I listened to her ditty; 
For the maid was very pretty,— 


So hark !— 


“Many things 
Show us how 
Love brings 


Women woe!” 


On the way 
From Grenstone glade 

I met to-day 

Another maid; 

She was yellow-fair ;— 

And I listened to her ditty ; 
For the maid had very pretty 
Long hair: 


Little ghosts 
Whisper how 
Love costs 
Women woe!” 


beckons th’ girl to th’ fire. Her hood comes 
back, and by me soul she wasn’t so vary ould at 
all, at all! “Twas her hair that was vary white, 
and her eyes dark with th’ looks av th’ woods 
in thim,—ye mind Teddy, there’s always some- 
thin’ known to th’ woods ye’ll niver find out.” 

O’Tara nodded. 

“Twas a grand look she’d got, like th’ pic- 
ture of a Quane, out av a paper th’ girl had 
seen. Th’ woman reached her hand and says, 
“Sit there!’ and th’ girl sat on a stool before 
th’ fire, her hair fallin’ about her face. Thin 


So they’ll sing, 
Though they’ll mean 
Not a thing 

That they sing, 

Till they come 

To their own 

And are dumb 

And alone. 


Every animal crapes away to have its cry out, 
but we think a great city can hide us best. 
Ged help us! There’s that that cannot be 
quenched, neither can th’ floods drown ut,—’tis 
love. Mind that!’ she says. ‘Ye’re only main 
tired out with th’ struggle, and th’ ould man’s 
naggin’. A body can swim alone for a spell, 
and fight off the drownin’ waves av loneliness,— 
fight um off!’ she says, throwin’ her arms out 


like a swimmer, ‘but there’s manny sinks with- 
out a hand to hold to. 


Yere just sick ay th’ 


work and worry, girl, an th’ ould man, and 

havin’ nobody, not even a woman maybe.’ 
“Thin she sits down and draws th’ girl’s head 

close to her breast, and puts her arm around 


; th’ woman wint to th’ cupboard and fetches tea 
_ and makes it,—vary tall she was, and ’twould 


, 
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her like she were a baby, and th’ girl clings 
to her suddenly baby-like, and breaks into 
eryin’,—Och, God’s life! “Twas like a storm 
breakin’ over ould Ballycrag.” Moira stopped 
suddenly. 

“Presently the woman says: ‘Th’ town can- 
not hide love, anny more than th’ floods can 
drown ut!’ 

““Maybe I’m naut lovin’ anny wan very 
much, whispers th’ girl, main ashamed now. 
“° Twas just th’ lights beckonin’ and th’ people 
goin’ to th’ Fair,—and th’ ould man and all th’ 
rest of th’ dog’s life. Whin th’ buds come out 
they've drawn me yonder for days with their 
swate-smellin’ ways. Why can’t I go to th’ Fair 
and airn a few pennies likely?’ 

“ ‘God forbid!’ says th’ wofman. 

““Tt’s th’ life I’m wantin’, that’s all,’ says 
th’ girl. 

“ ‘Its love you’re wantin’, that’s all,’ says th’ 
woman. ‘Listen, lass! There was a woman 
wance, no matter where; she had everything in 
life but wan thing. She had riches and posi- 
tion and lived in a castle, and was “My Lady” 
to all. Where she wint th’ world followed. She 
had beauty, and manny lovers loved her and 
painters painted her—but she'd have none av 
thim. She was that main foolish and proud 
she thought her pride would carry her through 
this world and open the door av th’ next for 
her. By and by there came along no Duke nor 
Lord’s son but a poor man who loved her,—ay, 
and different from the others. Ah, he was a 
giant ava man! But she flaunted um cruel, and 
mocked um, and told um he wanted her wealth, 
that was all—like all th’ rest. Thin he wint 
away vowin’ that whin she wanted um she'd 
come find um.’ 

“The woman threw some sticks onto th’ fire, 
and th’ girl was listening well. 

““*Whin he’d gone for good she looked ahead 
on life, and there was no travelin’ th’ road 
without um. Then she knew she loved um,— 
ay, lass, as a body loves who has not done so 
afore. Whin she found that all 
else was dust and ashes to her, 
what did she do? She wint 
to find him. 

“ ‘It was main hard work, 
but find um she did, after a 
long way, and he was a dyin’ 
man and nigh _heart-broke. 
They were married by a vil- 
lage priest and she brought 
um away to a far place, and 
from that day was as wan 
dead to her people. But his 
life was her life, and whin he 
died she buried um, and put 
his things into a little brass- 
bound chest, and come away 
to a quiet spot, where none 
knew her, and stayed alone.’ 

““*And was she happy?’ 
asked th’ girl_—being main 
young and foolish. 

“ ‘Happy! says th’ woman, 
striking her hands together. 
‘Girl, hadn’t she been happy 
wance? What more is there 
for anny of us? Go back now 
to th’ ould man and come 
again to-morrow, and mind, 
lass, what a good woman wills 
is main like a prayer, and apt 
to come true.’ 

“Thin she gives th’ girl a 
bowl of th’ broth to take to 
th’ ould man and at the door 
she lays a hand on th’ girl’s 
shoulder and points to th’ lit- 
tle stars above Conmora 
Wood. “The city lights are 
not so fine beside thim, she 


says. a 
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“The next day th’ girl's 


heart was aisier, like a 


hand had smoothed th’ wrinkles out maybe, 
and that vary avenin’ she wint up th’ Hill again, 
and met th’ same young man comin’ down with 
a rake on his shoulder: 

“ ‘Goin’? down Hill?’ says he, and she laughs. 

“What if I do?’ 

“ ‘Whist, whist!’ he says, lanin’ on the fence, 
‘I’m thinkin’ maybe I’d be tellin’ ye what th’ 
thorn-buds said when they come out.’ 

“ “And what did they say?’ asked she. 

“ ‘Aw well, they blushed rale swate and pink, 
like somebody I’m knowin’ and they says to me: 
“Whist lad! Whin a lass comes down Con- 
mora Hill and looks kind to us, go down th’ 
Hill with her.” ’ 

“Thin the girl laughed—there being nothing 
else to do—and they wint down th’ Hill 
together. I’m not mindin’ now if th’ city lights 
were fine, but there were little stars over black 
Conmora Wood. 

“Th’ next avenin’ whin she went again up 
th’ Hill, there he stood again. “‘Th’ thorn bush 
tould me a quare thing,’ he says. ‘It tould me 
there would come a lass along who was bound 
for wan place and would go to another.’ 

“‘Now how’d ye be knowin’ that?’ says I 
to th’ thorn-bush. 

“*“Because we know you, me. boy!’ says 
that impident bush, “Ye’ll be axin’ her to go 
back th’ long way with ye.” 

“«“And will she?” says I to th’ thorn-bush. 
“For I’m but a poor lad, wid little to me back, 
—barrin’ a fine appetite and a willin’ hand.” 

““Thin th’ thorn-bush give a whisper like 
parfume stalin’ out, and “Ax her!” it says.’ 

“There was such a twinkle in th’ blue eyes 
av him that th’ girl laughed, makin’ out not to 
see how thim eyes was pladin’ with er too. 

“ ‘Aw, will she?’ he says, comin’ close and 
airnest. 

“Now there’s this I’ll tell ye, men’—Moira 
broke off suddenly and lapsed more distinctly 
into her native speech—‘‘a woman no sooner 
sets foot in Paradise than she tries to shut 


“After a bit they went back together hand in hand.” 
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herself out th’ wrong side av th’ gate. Maybe 
it’s th’ same ould whisper av th’ Devil that’s 
niver let her be, since, but av a sudden she 
was scared av hersilf, and instead av belavin’ 
thim blue eyes that niver tould a lie yet, she 
says saucy-like, betune th’ batin’ av her heart: 

“ ‘And for why would I be goin’ th’ long way 
with ye?’ 

“He says rale steady-like: 

“‘By me soul, I can’t tell, lass. 
right. Good-night to ye.’ 

“Thin he turns away, and th’ girl wint up 
to th’ woman’s cabin with her head up. As 
soon as th’ woman takes a look at her, she says: 

“ “Where is he?’ 

“ ‘Gone th’ long way, says th’ girl. 

“ ‘Alone? says th’ woman. ‘Ye let um go 
alone?’ 

“ ‘Sure, who’d be goin’ wid um?’ says th’ girl. 

“Th’ woman takes her by th’ arm, and turns 
her to th’ door. 

“ ‘Go back to um!’ she says, rale stern. 

“ʻI dassent,’ whispers th’ girl. 

“ ‘Lass, says th’ woman fierce-like, ‘there's 
but wan way for us. Th’ stars know ut, God He 
knows ut, and now maybe I know ut! Go find 
him!’ 

“She pushes th’ lass out, and th’ world was 
growin’ darker. Th’ girl starts and runs down 
Conmora Hill, and all the shadows av th’ thorn- 
bushes drew close. But she was only afeared 
av wan thing,—that he might be gone too far 
by that time. Prisently she got sight av um, 
walkin’ slow and sad-like before her, and sud- 
den she calls out: 

“Wait! I’m comin’.’ 

“Then he turns and sees her, and she runs 
to um,—yes, men, she runs to um through th’ 
little thorn-bushes.” 

“God bless her!” muttered O’Tara. 

“And he held his hand out, but she couldn’t 
see his eyes, for th’ blindness av her own, but 
she caught his hands wance’’— 

Moira stopped, gazing into the fire, her head 
resting against O’Tara’s chair 
now. Presently she went on 
softly: 

“Afther a bit they wint 
back together hand in hand 
past th’ woman’s cabin. She 
was standin’ in th’ door, and 
now th’ mother stars was out 
watchin’, too. Whin she sees 
thim she just waves her hand, 
and says: 

“I know,—I understand. 
Go on now, by th’ long way.’ 

“And they wint on together. 
—QO, ’twas wonderful!” 

No one spoke as Moira’s 
gentle voice stopped. Pres- 
ently O’Tara said: 

“And th’ woman, agra?—I 
niver knew’— 

“Twas she they called 
ould Mag,” said Moira. “I’m 
thinkin’ main about her th’ 
night.” 

Presently little Pitt rose 
and passed to the door, fol- 
lowed by Henry Bagg. As 
they went out, O’Tara spoke: 

“I’m remembetin’ well about 
th’ long way, mavourneen, and 
th’ little thorn bushes and th’ 
smell av th’ Bog at avenin’, 
but I’m not knowin’ so much 
about th’ other man ye were 
for tellin’ us av’ — 

Moira’s head slipped down 
to his arm, with a croon of 
happy laughter. 

“O Teddy, Teddy, man! 
Would ye have me sayin’ out 
afore thim all? Has there 
iver been anny other for me 
on ould Conmora Hill?” 


You're 
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CHAPTER V. 
LL that morning, Gilbert 
toiled at his plow. Never 
had the sun shone so 


fiercely, never had he worked so 
steadily. His horse was covered 
with sweat, which, under the straps 
and bands of the harness, had pro- 
duced a foamy white lather. As he turned at 
the end of his rows on the hillside he would 
catch a glimpse of the farmhouse half-hidden 
by trees. Once he saw his mother go out to 
the wood-yard, bend to the earth to pick up 
some chips, and then slowly shamble back till 
she was lost to view. Even at that distance he 
read utter and yet defiant despair in her bearing. 
It was near noon when he saw Graham Peters 
coming towards him down the bank of the creek. 
The young farmer was of sturdy build, athletic 
and muscular, and considered handsome by 
many of the girls in the neithborhood. He wore 
no coat, but had on a becoming working shirt 
with an easy collar and flowing tie, trousers that 
fitted neatly into the tops of high boots and a 
graceful-looking slouch hat. 
“I wonder if they have sent him,” Neal mused, 


as he leaned on his plow handles. 


“Looks like we are in danger of a drought, 
Gilbert,” Peters said awkwardly. 

“If it don’t cloud up pretty soon we really 
will be in a bad fix,’ Neal answered, as he 
kicked the dry, almost dusty, soil just upturned. 

“It would be tough on us all,” Peters went on, 
his eyes averted. “We need rain badly, but 
there are things worse than ruined crops. Right 
now, it seems to me if that was all—” 

“I know—I know,” Neal said quickly, and 
he stepped to the side of his horse and began 
to stroke the sweat from the animal’s flank with 
his hand. 

“I went to the house expecting to see you 
there,” continued Peters, in a voice that seemed 
to catch and hang in his throat, “but Lucille told 
me you had come on to work. There were so 
many people hanging around that I felt out of 
place, and so I thought I’d look you up.” 

“Who was there?” Neal asked grimly. 

“Oh, the whole neighborhood, Gilbert, and 
many from town. Your mother had a spell of 
hysterics just now.” 

“So they are all there to gloat over me,” Neal 
exclaimed bitterly. “They always hated me for 
trying to hold my head up, and right now the 
last one is hoping that I’ll give in again and 
get down to their level. I don’t care what they 
think, but I do want your good opinion, Gray. 
I think I am right in my course. That is as 
near as I can come to it in my awful condition 
of mind. What do you think, Gray?” 

A startled expression dawned in the honest, 
frank face of the man addressed as he stood 
in troubled silence for a moment. Then he 
reached out his hand till it clasped that of his 
companion. 

“I can’t go back on you, Gil,” he said, a sus- 
picion of moisture in his eyes. “Dave has no 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


ceased to be a virtue. 
these sacrifices, 
world to drudge while he, Dave, wastes 


aare trae > =m arguing that 
merely confirms that - 
site in his attitude, and thereby hinders his spiritual pibinetation 
instead of really helping him. The neighbors in the community where 
the family lives, know nothing of Gilbert’s ambitions, and little of 
his nature, and after the manner of country neighbors make his busi- 
ness thelr own, joining his mother and sister in their pleas. The 
only person who has a clear understanding of Gilbert’s point-of-view 
is Mrs. Tidwell, the wife of the village preacher, who urges him to 
stand firm and cease to be the victim of his brother’s crimes and 
vices, since his habit of yielding has done that brother no good in 
the past. Stephen Daggart, the magnate of the community, also 
urges him to stand firm, on less spiritual grounds. 
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‘earthly right to this sacrifice. I wish he could 
get out for Lucille’s sake, and her mother’s, but 
I would never be willing to see you brought down 
again as you have been twice before. No, Gil- 
bert, you have your rights and they are being 
trampled under foot. You are being goaded to 
desperation on account of another man’s wrong- 
doing. You look ten years older than you did a 
month ago. No, you must shake it off. As bad 
as it is, you must not let it drag you down.” 

Neal drew the brim of his hat over his eyes, 
and Peters saw a shiver pass through his stal- 
wart frame. “You can say this to me, Gray, 
when your father—’ he broke off and stood 
staring into the sympathetic face before him. 

“When what, Gil?’ Peters prompted him, 
curiously. 

“Why, I understand your father has been 
talking to you,” Neal said. “I heard he objected 
to your visiting Lucille—that he had gone so far 
as to say that if Dave was sent up that you 
need never expect him to—that he wouldn’t let 
you come to our home any more.” 

“Yes, he and I had an awful row,’ Peters 
said, with evident reluctance. “I was not going 
to mention it, but since you have already heard, 


I may as well tell the truth. He doesn’t like ` 


the idea of Dave’s becoming a convict.” 

“And if Dave was paid out,” said Neal, “he 
might not be so hard?” 

“No, for he never had raised any objections 
before Dave’s last scrape and arrest. But that 
makes no difference, Gil. Let’s not worry. It 
may all come out right in the end.” 

“I don’t know,” Neal returned gloomily, as 
he drew his horse around toward the hillside 
on which his parallel rows seemed to meet in 
the distance. “It certainly looks black enough 
now. Good by. I’m glad you came. You are 
one of the few who have tried to comfort me.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
4 Rowe blazing sun sank into a red sea of sultry 
heat, and the dusk fell heavily and densely, 
bringing a still twilight that was even more 
oppressive than the day had been with its occa- 
sional puffs of mountain breeze. 

Reaching home, Neal led his horse in at the 
gate and down towards the stable, and as he did 
so he saw his sister and the preacher, the Rev. 
Lawrence Tidwell, who was a tall young man of 
good appearance, in the edge of the orchard in 
close conversation. He was vaguely glad that 
he had passed them unnoticed, for he was in no 
mood for entering into the topic which he felt 
was uppermost between them. Releasing his 
horse, he made his way to the farmhouse, again 
passing the couple without attracting their atten- 
tion. He went into the cheerless dining-room, 
finding his supper ready for him on the table. 
He sat down and ate without hunger, without 
relish. From his mother’s room adjoining, 
through the thin wooden partition, came the low 
voices of certain women of the neighborhood 
who had come in ostensibly to offer comfort to 
the stricken family. 

Once he heard a sharp feminine voice Say: 
“Don’t you fret, Mrs. Neal, he'll come around 
all right. He may wait till the last minute, but 
he’ll give in.” 

“No, he wont,” the breathless listener heard 
his mother wail, “I’ve given up.” 

Neal put down his knife and fork and rose 
to his feet. Hot blood had surged into his face 
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- and he quivered i head to foot. 
B y W I L L N. H A R B E N BME coc they were trying to 


make of him! How little did they 
care for his manhood or his rights! 
His family had always leaned on 
him, drawing from him the fruits of 
his toil while they despised his 
economy, close application and 
even the self-sacrifice from which they profited. 

He remembered now that he had not fed his 
horse, and slipping out he made his way down 
to the stable. Going to the crib he took out 
some fodder and ears of corn and put them in 
the animal’s trough. Then, having nothing else 
to do, he stood for a moment with his hand 
on the neck of the horse, feeling a dumb sense 
of companionship in the sheer contact with the 
flesh of a brute—a companionship that was 
denied him among his own kind. The close 
air was permeated with the smell of decayed 
straw and sodden manure. He could hear the 
cow in an adjoining stall chewing her cud, the 
chirping of the chickens as they jostled one 
another on their roost in the loft. All these 
things seemed so natural, so full of peace, while 
that vast unjust war was raging in his breast. 
After all, what did it mean? If he was right, 
as he firmly believed himself to be, to what was 
due the fierce agony of his position? 

Suddenly he heard voices outside, and look- 
ing through a crack between the logs of the 
stable he saw that Lucille and the minister had 
wandered down through the orchard till they 
were quite near to him. 

“No one will hear us now,” Tidwell was say- 
ing, “and it is seldom so that we are alone. I 
agree with you that David is in a dangerous 
mood. I have never seen him so spiteful, so reck- 
less and inconsiderate of others. It is just as if 
he were saying that if he has to be disgraced, 
he'll drag as many others along as he can.” 

“Yes, he’s perfectly reckless,” Lucille said in 
a low tone, “and I really don’t know what to do.” 

Here the horse made a noise in biting the 
grains of corn from a cob against the trough 
bottom and Neal heard no more for a moment. 
Then Tidwell’s voice fell on his ears: “Yes, I 
got it straight from Mr. Peters himself. He 
said his son should never marry the sister of a 
convict, and—” the remainder of the remark 
was lost to the listener, but a light had broken 
on him. He now understood. His sister, always 
reticent with him in regard to Graham, had 
confided her trouble to her pastor. She had 
spoken to him of her love for young Peters and 
of the obstacle to their union. 

“Poor little Sis!’ Gilbert said, as the couple 
paused near-by. “She loves him—she has never 
let me see it. She has even kept it from the 
boy himself, as women will, but this is bringing 
it to the surface. She had to tell somé one, and 
she has taken Tidwell into her confidence. Poor, 
dear child! It is hard for her to have to suffer 
for the sins of another, but it has to be. Her 
turn has come at last. For years I have had 
it all to bear, but now even poor little Sis has 
to feel the sting of it all.” 

“I really could have choked him,” he over- 
heard Tidwell Saying, “‘as the rascal stood there 
smoking a cigarette and coldly sending you 
such a threatening message.” 

Neal could not hear her answer, for they had 
moved off towards the house. 

He raised his hands to his face and pressed 
his fingers deep into the sockets of his eyes. A 
shudder as from the chill of utter despair passed 
over him. What would Lucille think of him in 
the future? It has been said that a woman can 
see reason in nothing which opposes her own 
desires; would she always hold him accountable 
for not coming to her aid? Yes, he told him- 
self, but that mattered not. The point of abso- 
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lute departure from old ways and methods had 
been reached. The new road stretched out ahead 
of him full of shadows, pitfalls and obstacles— 
but there it was. When David was removed he 
would make renewed effort to regain Lucille’s 
love. She should marry Graham and her wed- 
ding should be the prettiest, the costliest ever 
known to the countryside. 

As he was turning round the house he saw 
Lucille and the minister, now enveloped in 
the half-darkness at the front gate. The thought 
flashed upon him that the heads of the couple 
were too close together to be entirely proper 
between a married man and a young 
girl, but he dismissed it from his mind, 
and glad that his footsteps on the thick | 
grass escaped their ears, he entered the ‘\{ 
house and crept up the stairs to his | 
room, seeing through the doorway as he 
ascended his mother standing grimly 
erect in the sitting-room. The door of 
his room was closed and fitted its frame 
so badly that when he pushed it open’ 
in the usual way it made a harsh, grat- 
ing sound, and hardly knowing why he 
did so, he lifted it by the knob as 
stealthily as an entering thief, and then 
tiptoed softly across the room to the 
open window. He sat down on the win- 
dow-sill, tired in body and yet unusually 
alert of mind. Then he took off his outer 
clothing and reclined on his bed. He 
thought of prayer, but promptly 
threw the impulse away, for there 
was nothing to pray for. 

He heard Lucille come up the 
stairs with dragging footsteps and 
enter her room, separated from 
his only by a thin wooden parti- 
tion. He held his breath to listen, 
and then he heard her sigh. The 
sound of her movement about the 
room on the uncarpeted floor had 
ceased. He told himself, with a 
sharp pang at the heart, that she 
had not had time to disrobe and 
was perhaps kneeling in hopeless 
prayer. Again he heard her sigh, 
then again and again. How she must 
be suffering, she who had always 
been so reticent—so proudly reticent 
—to have confided her heart’s dear- 
est secret to another. And Graham, 
too, his tried, loyal friend! Despite 
the blight to his prospects, Graham 
was just enough to want the punish- 
ment to fall where it belonged. Poor 
Gray, and Lucille! But, after all, why should 
their young lives be blighted by this thing, when 
—when— He shuddered and turned cold. 
The picture of all his earthly effects, which 
stood for his independence as a man among 
men, being again put aside, rose before him in 


huge shadows and sharp lines of black against | 


the pure white canvas of simple justice which 
seemed stretched by the firm hands of Fair- 
ness. No, no, no! Not those dragging years 
of toil and struggle over again, for without the 
hope of permanent advancement they would 
pass in vain, and with David free to prey upon 
him again, from whence could security come? 
And yet—there was Lucille, gentle Lucille, to 
whom he had been more father than brother. 
Her sufferings would be greater than his own, 
for she would lose her sweetheart. No, the 
easiest way out was for him to—he swallowed 
a lump of self-pity which rose in his throat from 
his storm-tossed breast—the only way was for 
him to see that Graham and Lucille had their 
wishes. They were young and full of hope and 
faith and confidence in him. Yes, he would 
save them. 

A great spiritual light seemed to break over 
him, and freed from the sordid shackles of self- 
interest, Gilbert Neal stood tingling with new- 
found joy. How simple it all seemed now! 
What would it matter if he never gained his 
own aims? 


Listening again he heard Lucille sigh, and 
then, dressing himself in the darkness, and tin- 
gling with an excitement which had never before 
been his, he crept to her door and rapped. There 
was no sound from within, and he rapped again. 
Then she came, it seemed to him, most cau- 
tiously to the door. He heard her hands fum- 
bling the latch. It was lifted and she opened 
the door and saw him. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, in surprise. “II—I 
thought—I did not know who it could be.” 

“Why are you not asleep?” he asked, as a 
mere tentative introduction to the vast throbbing 
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impulse within. “How could I 

sleep?” she sighed, and she re- 

treated to her bed and sat down. 

The starlight came faintly in at the 

the window and showed her as she sat like a 

figure shaped in stone. “I could not have closed 

my eyes knowing that—that it is so near at 

hand. I couldn’t suffer more if I were slowly 

dying. David has brought us trouble before, 

but it was never as serious as this—serious from 
so many points of view.” 

“I think I know what you mean,” and Neal 
smiled as he took the chair near him and sat 
down, hugging his coming revelation to him- 
self, inwardly caressing it, and gloating over it. 

“No, you don’t; you may think you do,” the 
girl said with almost reckless desperation. “You 
may make guesses, but you don’t know what 
it means to me.” 

“T know more than you think I do, little Sis,” 
he said with a glad, spontaneous laugh. “Tve 
come here to tell you something important, too. I 
had no business overhearing, but I was in the sta- 
ble to-night feeding my horse when you and Tid- 
well came down that way. I would not have lis- 
tened, but I couldn’t help myself, and so, you see 
my eyes are not closed as tightly as you think.” 

He sat leaning forward and confidently smil- 
ing at her through the gloom. She started. 
He heard her gasp and then she covered her 
face with her tense hands and sat slightly bent 
forward, wordless, motionless. She remained 
silent so long that, in growing wonder, he said: 

“You did not want me to know, little Sis, I 
see that, though why I can’t quite make out. 


She leaned on the table, and with a pencil wrote. 


I have known for a long time that Gray loved 
you, and learning that you cared for him was 
not such a very great surprise, though it did 
make me jealous—not of Gray, you know, but 
that you could have confided in Tidwell before 
—well, before me.” 

She uncovered her face slowly and stared 
at him with widening eyes. 

“You mean you heard me say that—that Gray 
and I—” 

“Yes, I heard you telling Tidwell what Gray 
had already intimated to me, that his father 
would not consent to his marrying in our family 

if Dave became a convict. I under- 

stood then what it meant to you, little 

=) Sis, and so I made up my mind to come 

| and tell you that for your sake and 

Gray’s I am going to raise the money 
and pay Dave out.” 

“You mean, you mean—oh, Brother, 
you mean—” 

“Exactly what I say, little Sis. Noth- 
ing else on earth but old Peters’s 
decision would have caused me to do it, 
for I had washed my hands of Dave 
forever, but I like Gray. He is one 
man I would trust you with, and when 
I discovered how you both felt, I 
decided to knock the blasted obstacle 
out of your path, and, as sure as the sun 
rises in the morning, it will be done.” 

“Oh, Brother, Brother!’ she covered 
her face with her hands for a moment 

and rocked back and forth. He 
stood up to go; but she rose and 
clung to him, her head on his 
breast, her face hidden. “Are you 
sure—quite sure—you ought to do 
this?” she asked in a tremulous tone. 
“Yes, absolutely sure, dear,” he 
said. “Knowing what I now know, 
Pd never be content if I didn’t.” 
“But really, Brother, Gray and 
I—” she went no farther, but 
drawing herself from his embrace, 
she stood staring dumbly at the 
floor. 

“I know; he says you have never 
given him open encouragement yet, 
but that’s your business, little trick- 
ster. If you want to dangle the 
poor, suffering chap on your hook 
awhile longer I shall not spoil your 

fun. I overheard your secret by accident. You 
may be sure I'll not tell it to him. It will be 
enough for me to know that you intend to accept — 
him in your own way, and in your own time. 
Now, go to bed and sleep. I'll run to town 
early in the morning and the community will 
have something else to tattle about.” 

He led her to the bed, playfully pushed her 
down upon it and kissed her on the brow. “There 
now, go to sleep. Good night.” 

Left alone, Lucille sat on the edge of the 
bed, her elbows on her knees, her cold white 
hands supporting her chin. She heard Gilbert 
undressing in his room, the creaking of the old- 
fashioned bed-slats as he laid himself down, 
then silence fell. Rising with a subdued sigh 
the girl went to the window which opened on 
the side of the house where the orchard stood, 
and with her hands on the sill she peered out 
into the starlight. For half an hour she stood 
there almost motionless, then she heard a 
familiar sound. It was like the song of a whip- 
poor-will far down the road leading to the vil- 
lage. It grew nearer and nearer till finally it 
rose from the orchard itself. Then it ceased, 
and as the girl watched, straining her sight 
through the darkness, she saw the figure of a 
man emerge from the apple trees about ten 
yards from her window. The man’s face was 
upturned, and he stood bare-headed in the 
shadow of one of the larger trees. He saw 
her and waved his hand in a signal of recogni- 
tion, and then, with folded arms, he stood star- 
ing expectantly. For a moment she returned 
his gaze, and then retreating to the table in 
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her room she struck a match and lighted her 
candle. Then raising a sheet of paper, and 
making a gesture indicating that she intended 
to write, she leaned on the table, and with a 
pencil wrote as follows: 

It is all settled. Gilbert has just told me that he 
is going to town early in the morning and pay the 
fine. I will tell you all when we meet. He misunder- 
stands something, but that can’t be helped. [ll 
explain later. Be sure to see David to-night. The 
jailer will admit you, being a minister. Don’t let a 
soul overhear; go in and be careful. Tell him I’ve 
kept my word, and that he must be silent. Don’t fail 
to see him to-night. He might be desperate by morn- 
ing and say things he oughtn’t to say. If a report 
once got started people never would understand, and 
Gilbert—you know what he would do. Oh, it would 
be awful.’ Have it clearly understood that he is to 
help Gilbert on the farm. See to that point sure. 


Folding the sheet of paper she first blew 
out the candle and then crept back to the win- 
dow. For more than a minute—such was the 
effect of the light on her eyes—she could see 
nothing, though the man below stood staring 
expectantly. He stepped nearer; she saw him, 
and, tossing the paper out, she watched him 
creep forward, pick it up and retreat to the 
trees. She saw the flare of a match, the black 
silhouette of the man, an illumined face full of 
anxiety, and then the light went out and all was 
dark. She was moving back to her bed when she 
heard Gilbert rise and come to the door of her 
room. 

“I thought I saw a light,” he said. 
sorry you are not asleep.” 

“I was thinking,” she answered, after a 
moment’s hesitation, “I was thinking that per- 
haps I ought to go tell Mother. She may be 
lying awake—you know how she is suffering.” | 

“Yes, you might,” he agreed. “Strange, but 
I never thought of her. You are a sweet, good 
girl, Sis.” 

“TIl go down,” she said, a catch in her voice. 
She was passing him when, as if under sudden 
impulse, she turned and threw her arms around 
his neck and clung tightly to him, and kissed 
him. “Oh, Gilbert,” she sobbed, “I’m so—so 
miserable!” 

“But why, dear?” he questioned perplexed. “I 
thought, now that—” 

“Oh, you oughtn’t to have done it!” she wept. 
“It is going to ruin you—destroy all your plans, 
kill all your hopes, make a lasting drudge of 
you.” 

“Never mind me, darling,” he said, greatly 
moved. “I can take care of myself, and you 
and Graham will be as happy as two doves. 
Think of that—think of that!” 

“Well, I'll go tell mother,” Lucille said 
abruptly. “TIl tell her, Gilbert. I'll tell her 
what you have done.” 

A few minutes afterward he heard her ascend- 
ing the stairs slowly and with dragging feet. 

“You told her?” he asked. 

“Yes, I told her. She is happy now. You 
know what a strange nature she has. She may not 
be able to show you her gratitude, but she feels it 
all the same. But, oh, Gilbert, tell me you love 
me—hold me in your arms as you used to when I 
was little, and—and—oh, love me, Brother! For- 
give me! Don’t think I’m a bad girl.” 

“Bad?” he said, with tender huskiness, “you, 
my little sister? Now, go to bed. The excite- 
ment of it all—the terrible strain has upset 
you. You will be all right in the morning.” 

“Then kiss me, Brother—kiss me!” and with 
her arms tight around his neck, she clung to 
him, sobbing now unrestrainedly. He led her 
into her room, made her lie down and kissing 
her once more, he went to his own room. 

“Poor dear little Sis!” he said, reverently. 
“It was a hard pill to take, but she is worth it 
ten times over, and I’m glad, glad, glad.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
E be day of David’s release was an idle one 
on the farm. Gilbert’s plow stood still in 
the field, his horse was grazing in the pasture. 
Indeed, it had been a sort of gala day in the 
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neighborhood. The folk came in their best 
attire, some sincerely rejoicing with Mrs. Neal, 
others secretly and unctuously viewing the sad 
plight of the giant among them who was once 
more reduced to their pecuniary level. 

David, the favorite, was there, as jovial and 
plausible as ever. He was slightly pale from 
his confinement, but he was, as always, well and 
tastily clad. His brown hair was smoothly 
brushed, his mustache curling tightly at the ends 
and sweeping accurately away from the dividing 
line on his thick lip. He was wholly devoid of 
sensitiveness, very talkative and full of bright 
observations, and he kept the group in the 
passage and on the steps laughing. 

The next morning, when Gilbert rose about 
the break of day and ate his breakfast, his 
brother had not risen. Mrs. Neal, who had now 
none but gentle words for the family benefactor, 
said as she brought his coffee: 

“David says he wants to help you in the field, 
but he’s still asleep. I don’t believe, if I were you, 
I’d wake him the first day. You see, the exercise 
he took yesterday was unusual and it tired him 
out. When he gets up he'll come down to you.” 

“All right, mother; it was his proposition, not 
mine,’ Gilbert said. 

The sun was well up when the ex-prisoner 
came down, sauntered about the yard and then 
went in to breakfast to which his mother pres- 
ently called him. When it was over, he started 


to the field quite leisurely and with no little 


appreciation of the crisp outdoor air, the mel- 
low sunlight, the dew on the grass. At the 
meadow fence he met Lucille, who, indeed, all 
the day before in the presence of others had 
avoided him. 


“You little chit!” David smiled as he stood z 


before her and passed his hand playfully under 
her chin. “I certainly scared you out of your 
boots. I declare, you are funny! Why, I wasn’t 
really going to give you away. It was a big 
bluff. If I never hear of you doing anything 
worse than flirting with a good-looking married 
man IIl never say a word.” 

“You told him that you—you told him that if 
I didn’t make Gilbert raise the money you’d—” 

“Oh, I know!” David broke in, with just a 


touch of shame yisible on his face,” but that was 


because I was simply at the end of my row. It 
seemed to me you-all had given up out here and” 
(he laughed) “I didn’t know how to wake you 
up any other way. But, gee whiz! it worked 
like a charm. Tidwell was actually scared to 
death. He used to haunt my sitting-room, mak- 
ing all sorts of apologies and begging me not 
to think anything was wrong. Really, I don’t 
blame any man, Sis, for being attracted to a 
pretty girl, and I got sorry for him. He can’t 
help the way he’s situated with the woman he’s 
tied to. I don’t know where it is going to end, 
and I don’t intend to bother about it. That’s 
your business and his. I wont think any the less 
of you, for what you are doing is nothing but 
natural. It is the old, old story. But I'll tell 
you one thing right here. I know another kind 
of a man better than you do. I know Gil Neal 
from his toe-nails to the end of the longest hair 
on his head, and if he ever gets wind of this 
thing blood will flow as free as a wet-weather 
spring. You are all the God that fellow has.” 
“And I’m sorry for him,” Lucille said, her 
half-startled eyes filling with moisture. “I cried 
all last night. I cried when I saw him ride off 
to work this morning. I wish I were dead.” 
“Well, I don’t,” David laughed, “for if you 
hadn’t been here to monkey with this thing, I’d 
have been in that chaingang as sure as fate. But 
I'd better go to the field. Good by, don’t cry 
any more. Love that chap as much as you want 
to, but keep him at his distance. Don’t worry 
about Gil, either. Some one of these days I’m 
going to have enough money at my disposal to 
keep him out of want. He’s a drudge—a plod- 
ding slave. His sort is necessary to the prog- 
ress of the world, but high above him are the 
men who live by their wits and ride in palace 


cars and enjoy the fat of the land. I’ve got 


MAY 
a scheme on foot right now that is going to 
coin money.” | 

Leaving her, he strode on whistling, fumbling 
in his pocket for a cigarette and taking deep 
breaths of air into his lungs as if it were a pal- 
pable fluid that appealed to his sense of taste 
and acted as a tonic to his whole being. 

Reaching Gilbert’s field, David stood at the 
creek waiting for his brother to plow down to 
him. 

“Well,” he said, as the horse, with creaking 
harness and clanking of trace-chains drew near 
and stopped, “what is there that I can do?” 

Gilbert drove the sharp point of the imple- 
ment down into the soil, and with eyes con- 
taining shifting, despondent lights he looked his 
brother over from head to foot. “You might 
follow me with a hoe, and knock out the weeds 
and crab-grass, but you don’t mean to work in 
those fine clothes?” 

“They're all I’ve got!” David laughed. 

“You'd better take off your coat and collar 
and cuffs, then,’ Gilbert said. “The hoe is 
leaning against that sweetgum over there.” 

“All right, I see it,’ David said cheerfully, 
and he started to get it. 

Gilbert turned his plow and horse and with 
bent back, drawn muscles and perspiring brow 
he plodded in the fresh furrow on up the incline. 
Now and then the earth-polished tool would 
strike an embedded stone or the root of an old 
tree and jerk the plowman to one side or throw 
him forward as it stuck and held firmly. At 
the end of the long row, as he turned to go 
back, he saw his brother starting in with a 
cheerful swing of the hoe, a buoyant step and 
poise of head. They worked on, always apart 
by some paces, till noon. 

Then Gilbert released his horse from the 
plow, fed him in the shade and sat down to eat 
his lunch, and David, whistling cheerfully, 
wended his way homeward to get the warm din- 
ner his doting mother had promised to have 
ready. 

About two o'clock the ex-prisoner returned. 
He wore a well-satisfied look and was smoking 
a cigar some neighbor had given him in honor 
of his release. 

Reaching his hoe, David picked it up, and 
with the cigar in his mouth he set to work. 
Gilbert watched him as they went up and down 
the incline all that long afternoon. The sun 
was setting, the shadows of the hill and trees 
were stretching out across the dreary, sun-baked 
field. Gilbert Neal’s self-pity had gradually 
oozed out of him as from the pores of his weary 
body. He no longer thought of the recent 
catastrophe as resting alone on him. Something, 
he argued, was surely wrong with the infinite 
cog-wheels of the universe. He was even begin- 
ning to pity his brother. 

‘The day’s toil was over. He took his horse 
from the plow and led the animal near to the 
spot where David was getting his coat, necktie 
and collar. 

“Look here, Dave,” he said, “I don’t want you 
to come back to the field in the morging—nor, 
in fact, any more.” 

“You can’t mean it!” the younger man said 
with a queer, probing stare. “Why, haven’t I 
worked all right?” 

“It isn’t that, Dave,” Gilbert made slow reply, 
as he looked awkwardly at the ground, “but 
I’ve been thinking it over. I have always 
thought that no human being ought to do work 
that does not give pleasure. Now, this is not the 
thing you care for. You never did care for it.” 

“Oh, I know that, Gil,” David said, “still I 
want to help some, and you know that a month 
or six weeks of this wont do me or my future 


plans any great harm.” 


“I don’t want you to do it,” Gilbert said, firm 
finality in his tone. 

“Well,” and the ex-prisoner’s face was set 
seriously. “I wasn’t going to shirk it, but PH 
tell you something, Gil. You may laugh now, 
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At every step she stopped to listen, and held her breath in suspense. 


HE virgi- 

nal sweet- 

ness of a 
New England spring, cold and pure, scented the 
air; the clean sunshine shimmered; and early 
flowers stole up from the crisp ground of the 
woods, ready for gathering. 

It was the last day of April. To-morrow, 
children would be leaving baskets, filled with 
May-blossoms, at each others’ doors, as tokens 
of shy affection. Suzanne stood at the win- 
dow that looked toward the inviting woods, 
and wondered if she dared! In imagination she 
saw the flowers lifting their heads for her fin- 
gers, and as she gazed along the path that led to 
them, a band of boys and girls trooped laughing 
by, with baskets on their arms. 

Suzanne was eleven years old, and had a heart 
for romance. Her pretty French mother had 
bequeathed her that, along with the name 
Suzanne. She had lived just long enough after 
her daughter’s birth to christen her. The child 
had dwelt ever since with her father’s maiden 
sisters. There were three of them, Jane, and 
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Martha, and 
MELCHER Eliza. They had 

spent all their 
lives in this little Maine village, and Jane was 
forty-nine, and Martha forty-seven, and Eliza 
forty-four. It followed, as the night the day, 
that their lips stiffened at the coquetry of the 
name Suzanne. They compromised on Susie, or 
to be literal, on “Soosie”. They were kind, 
colorless women, brisk and efficient in the care 
of their niece, deeply loving of her in a silent 
way, and indulgent beyond wisdom in the matter 
of doughnuts and gingerbread. Had they been 
told that a vital part of Suzanne, the wayward, 
beauty-loving spirit of her, went ahungered, they 
would have been amazed. They would not even 
have understood the charge. Discipline in les- 
sons and sewing, stories punctuated with morals 
rather than fairies, games that might be pursued 
in compliance with law and order, made up their 
code of child-raising. If the child in question 
had had a French mother, and was thereby in 
the way of frivolous tendencies, she but stood in 
the greater need of unswerving common-sense. 


She was “Soosie” now. Suzanne’s father, a 
lieutenant of the navy, still called her by 
the name that her dead: mother had chosen. 
His was something smaller, yet more pic- 
turesque than conventional fatherhood. 
Rather was he an honored, infrequent guest, 
a dear stranger, blonde and beautiful, for 
whom the aunts took out the gold and white 
china. His blue eyes, his youthful laugh, his 
bright uniform, took his daughter by storm. 
And most enchanting of all, he called her 
Suzanne! 
How sweet the name sounded in her ears, 
none knew, for she had absorbed the New 
England habit of reticence; but her heart 
always lifted joyously to answer it. She 
dreamed dreams, secretly, in which she was 
always Suzanne. Through these dreams, the 
rosy face of a little boy who was in her 
spelling class moved like a glorified cherub. 
“Suzanne?” he would say to her, and then 
come to a dead halt. She never knew what 
words should follow his imaginary utterance 
of her name. In real life, this small boy 
called her “Soosie”, in the tongue of her 
aunts, but Suzanne consoled herself by star- 
ing persistently at his mouth when he spoke. 
It was a mouth, red and full-lipped, with 
roguishly up-tilting corners, that looked cap- 
able of the speech of her dreams. Its 
owners name was good Anglo-Saxon, Rob- 
ert, shortened for every day use into Bobbie. 
And Bobbie’s eyes were blue and merry, to 
match his mouth, and his hair was yellow. 
He and Suzanne had neighboring desks at 
school, and from above their books, they cast 
furtive glances at each other, looks of admira- 
tion, of potential sweethearting. Again, on 
Sundays, they sat in neighboring pews at the 
Congregational Church, and Bobbie, with 
sedate gallantry, passed Suzanne his hymn- 
book, opened at the right place. Bobbie was 
a wonderful reader. Before the minister could 
finish chanting the first verse of a hymn, Bob- 
bie had the very page turned down for 
Suzanne. No slow and laborious spelling out 
of the words, to make sure, was necessary for 
him. At once they leaped up at him, whole. 
Thinking of these things, Suzanne won- 
dered if she dared to hang a May Basket on 
Bobbie’s door-knob. Bobbie was younger than 
she, by two years; Bobbie was shy; but Bob- 
bie was a Boy. Of the Boy, Suzanne herself 
was shy. The children that had tripped by 
her window were already in the woods. Why 
not she? No, she could not. She had seen, 
among the little crowd of her mates, the yel- 
low braids of Bobbie’s sister Ellen. Ellen 
would know for ‘whom Suzanne was picking 
those flowers. The thought of Ellen’s knowing 
smote Suzanne with shame. She would gather 
the flowers to-morrow. They would be all the 
fresher. And, after dusk, she would run out 
with her basket, and leave it at Bobbie’s door. 

Directly after her supper, Suzanne went up 
to her bed-chamber, and took from her dresser 
drawer some sheets of apple-green tissue-paper. 
They looked to her like spring, and she wove a 
basket of them. When it was finished, it was s9 
beautiful that she longed to show this work of 
her hands to her aunts, but she hid it away 
instead. If the aunts saw it, they might guess 
for whom it was made. They came up after 
a while, all three of them, to tuck their niece 
into bed, and they found her solemnly saying 
her prayers. Everything was in trim orderii- 
ness; Suzanne had on her nightgown, and her 
clothes, neatly folded, lay on a chair. Neither 
the child nor the room looked capable of a secret. 
The aunts watched Suzanne get into bed, and 
draw the cover up across her chest, in a carefully 
even line. Above it rose her small dark face, 
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quenched into demureness by the two tight 
braids that lay, one on each shoulder. Then 
Aunt Jane leaned over the child and kissed her. 
“Good night, Soosie,” she said. 

Then Aunt Martha kissed her, and finally, in 
the order of her age, Aunt Eliza. “Good night, 
Soosie,” they said in turn. As they filed out, 
each carrying her night lamp, they reminded 
Suzanne of the wise virgins. She smiled softly 
into the dark over the fancy, and then closed her 
eyes with the strength of habit, but for a long 
time afterwards there danced, gay and green, 
beneath her shut lids a vision of the tissue- 
paper basket that lay in her dresser drawer. 

The next afternoon, Suzanne slipped away to 
the woods, to gather May-flowers. She gathered 
them guiltily, and with every crackle and twitter 
of sound, she started up and peeped anxiously 
about. Not far from her, though out of her 
sight, a little boy was picking May-flowers, too. 
He bore himself with much the same air of 
guilt that marked Suzanne, but, being a boy, he 
straightened up from his task every now and 
then, squared his shoulders, and looking sus- 
piciously about, said in a tone of swaggering 
independence, “Pooh!” His hair was yellow, and 
his eyes were blue, and his mouth slid up at the 
corners, even in repose. Close to sundown, he 
trudged out of the woods, still with that air 
of unwilling caution. Soon afterwards, Suzanne 
turned homeward along the same path. Neither 
had seen the other. 

Suzanne went in the side door, and up to her 
room. She lifted out of her dresser drawer the 
basket of green tissue-paper. 


“Oh!” she exclaimed, in an ecstasy of pleas- 
ure, “oh!’’ It looked even lovelier in her eyes 
than before; it became a poem. Her brown fin- 
gers quivered as she held it, laying the flowers 
daintily in, one by one. From the kitchen floated 
up the cheerful tinkle of cups and saucers that 
Aunt Martha carried from the cupboard, and the 
rich smell of hot gingerbread, being lifted’ by 
Aunt Jane’s careful hands from the generous 
oven. Aunt Eliza was moving about in the din- 
ing-room, making ready to lay the table for 
supper. This was the hour to carry the baskct 
to Bobbie. Down the stairs stole Suzanne. Ah, 
how they creaked beneath her soft footfalls! At 
every step she stopped to listen, and held her 
breath in suspense. The homely sounds in din- 
ing-room and kitchen chirped busily on. At last 
the door was gained, and she sped out into the 
heavy twilight. She had always been afraid of 
the dark, but now, as it deepened around her, 
she felt in it a friendly quality, as it winked 
with her over the secret that it shared. Bobbie 
lived the length of the street away, but so swift 
were her steps that she soon stood at his door- 
sill. She boldly hung the basket on the knob, 
and gave a sharp pull on the bell. Then she 
fled across the street, where the shadow lay 
thickest, and waited. 

While she stood there watching, a shorter, 
sturdier figure than her own stepped up to the 
door. She could see only dimly; could this be 
another girl, bringing an offering to the irre- 
sistible Bobbie? A sharp pang shot her ardent 
little heart. But no, the door swung wide, and 
the streaming light showed the figure on the 


outside to be Bobbie himself. 
stood his sister, Ellen. 

“Why, where’ve you been, Bobbie?” she asked 
curiously. 

“Pooh! Girls don’t have to know everything,” 
he began, and then they both fell on the basket. 
“Its mine,” cried Ellen; “course it is oe ee 
neither,” shrieked Bobbie, “guess I can read! 
Aint that my name?” Ellen held the slip of 
paper to the light. Laboriously printed on it, 
to avoid the identification of the writer, was the 
name, “Robert”. “O-o-h!” jeered Ellen, “Bob- 
bie’s got a girl! Bobbie's got a girl! And she 
calls him Robert! Robert! Robert! O-o-h!” 

“Pooh!” spoke up Bobbie, but there was 2 
note of pride in his voice, and, before the door 
shut him from view, Suzanne saw that he held in 
his hand, with exaggerated carefulness, the sen- 
timental token that his manly soul professed 
to scorn. 

She started home elated, her steps singing 
gaily down the street. Bobbie's proud “Pooh!” 
seemed to ring through the dark, and she inter- 
preted it as the most satisfying eloquence. But 
she had yet to reach the pinnacle of romance. 
When she came to her own door, she saw a bas- 
ket hanging there—a May Basket. The shut- 
ters of the nearest window were still undrawn, 
and the lamp within flung forward an arc of 
light that showed the basket clearly. It was of 
scarlet tissue-paper, clumsily made, as if by a 
boy’s fingers; it bloomed with May-flowers, and 
on the tag attached to the handle sprawled, in 
Bobbie’s unmistakable penmanship, the sweet 
French name—‘Suzanne!” 


SKEEZICKS AT THE WEDDING 


IKE a pig with embroidered ears; 
neat but not gaudy,” commented 
the dismayed Uncle Joe, as he 

surveyed Skeezicks in the retirement of the sew- 
ing-room, the one available apartment in the 
Elzner home that on this day of all days was 
not being filled with painfully dressed friends. 
“I submit to you, Miss Elizabeth Elzner-that-is- 
soon-to-be-no-more, if this is not too much. I 
had thought that I myself was the crowning 
sheaf, for, behold me, like a bleating lamb 
arrayed for the—” 

“Don’t you dare say sacrifice!” interrupted 
Miss Elzner, who was, within the hour, to 
become Mrs. Joseph Freeman. 

“—ordeal, I was about to remark,” resumed 
Uncle Joe. “Behold me, I say, arrayed in a 
frock coat, which, next to a claw-hammer, I 
despise above all earthly things made out of 
any textile whatsoever, and give me credit for 
unselfish heroism!” 

“I think you look very nice indeed,” said 
Miss Elzner, surveying him critically from pat- 
ent leather tips to precisely parted hair. “As a 
matter of fact, I think that if I had seen you at 
first as you look just now, I should not have 
allowed you to take such an inordinate length of 
time in—in becoming definite.” 

Mr. Joseph Freeman made a slight demon- 
stration in her direction, but she immediately 
put both hands to her elaborate coiffure and 
backed away. 

“You need not be precipitate, sir, merely 
because I remarked that you look very nice 
indeed,” she objected. 

“You make me lose all hope,” he replied, 
stopping himself stock still where he stood, but 
allowing his eyes to travel right on across to 
her with much the same effect as if the rest of 
him had surrounded her, “because if you enter- 
tain that opinion of frock coats, I begin to dread 
that you will even approve of Skeezicks as he 
stands. Just look at your future nephew!” 

“I am willing to admit that there is a dif- 
ference,’ agreed Miss Elzner, with a slight but 
pathetic echo of Uncle Joe’s dismay in her 
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voice as she glanced at Skeezicks, who, half 
puzzled, looked critically down at himself, striv- 
ing modestly to suppress the admiration which 
would rise up within him. So far as Skee- 
zicks was concerned, he had really thought his 
costume nothing less than a sartorial triumph. 
His great-aunt Janet had made with her own 
hands and brought along this page’s suit for 
Skeezicks and had now arrayed him in it, and 
family cowardice had allowed to be left in its 
wrappings the natty little glove-fitting knicker- 
bocker page’s costume in which it had been 
intended that he should march proudly up to 
the Reverend Mr. Pearson, bearing the all- 
important ring upon a velvet cushion. 

It is impossible to describe completely Aunt 
Janet's loving substitute. The white trousers, 
flaring somewhat at the bottom, hanging loosely 
and baggily and coming to just between the 
knee and the ankle, the absurdly short white 
jacket, the little limp collar and the wide, flar- 
ing, red bow tie, were each and every one suffi- 
cient to make an indelible impression upon who- 
ever saw them, and taken altogether they sim- 
ply formed one solid pang. 

“Well,” observed Uncle Joe with a sigh, “I 
absolve you, Miss Elizabeth. As yet it is my 
Aunt Janet and not yours. But since we have 
now shown our loyalty, I could wish for some 
harmless but opportune accident. Skeezicks, 
couldn’t you possibly contrive, without meaning 
to do it or without hurting yourself in any 
way, to get run over by a sprinkling cart or 
fall down a coal hole somewhere within the 
next few minutes?” 

“Mis-ter Freeman!” warned Miss Elizabeth, 
knowing Skeezicks of old. “He is more than 
likely to do it.” 

“Could you, Skeezicks?” exclaimed Uncle Joe 
with eager hope. 

Master Charles Edward Freeman, thus given 


an opening, took quite a different tack from 
the course expected of him. 


“Tell me about ‘The Pig with the 
Embroidered Ears’,” he demanded, 
and settled himself comfortably in a 
small rocking-chair with the expectation of 
being instantly told. 

“Ouch!” exclaimed Uncle Joe, as he saw 
looming up before him the insatiable demand for 
stories. “I said a pig with embroidered ears, 
not The Pig with the Embroidered Ears,” he 
protested. 

“Tell me about a pig with embroidered ears,” 
repeated Skeezicks, cheerfully accepting the 
amendment. 

Miss Elzner laughed lightly. It was one of 
her never-ending delights to see Uncle Joe 
caught by Skeezicks in traps of his own making. 

“Yes, tell him,” she urged, and herself sat 
down in imitation of Skeezick’s expectant 
manner. 

Uncle Joe looked helplessly from one to the 
other of them, but he addressed himself to the 
young lady. 

“I must remember,” he submitted, “that you 
are still Miss Elzner, and that fog at least 
another hour to come I have no authority to 
insist on having my wishes made law.” ; 

“You might be surprised,” Miss Elzner softly 
observed, “‘to find your laws made wishes.” ; 

There was a flash, for a mere instant, of half- 
startled speculation as smiling glance met smil- 
ing glance. Could it be possible that just a 
tiny grain of unconscious earnest lay behind 
this light banter? No, for the faith that was 
to endure took the place of momentary doubt, 
and trusting smile met trusting smile. 

“Here she is at last!” exclaimed a voice in 
the hall. 

It was the voice of Grace Freeman, Skee- 
zicks’s mother, Uncle Joe’s sister-in-law. 

“I knew it,” responded another voice, and 
this was the voice of Mrs. Wilson, Miss Elzner’s 
slightly older sister Nellie, who had been also 
her mother for a great many years. 

The errand of the two young matrons was 
altogether too obvious, and, just in time, Mr. 
Joseph Freeman sprang to the sewing-room 
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Skeezicks looked down at himself, striving modestly to suppress admiration. 


door, closed and locked it. “Joe!” remonstrated 
Mrs. Freeman. “Betty ought to have been 
dressed long ago, and I am afraid that we shall 
keep them waiting downstairs.” 

“Let them wait,” commanded the young man. 
“I am now bidding good by to a very dear 
friend of mine whom I shall never see again.” 

“Nonsense,” retorted Nellie Wilson. “I 
should think you would be satisfied in the near 
and selfish prospect of having her all to your- 
self, forever and forever.” 

“You are mistaken in the party,” insisted 
Uncle Joe. “It is Miss Elzner to whom I am 
bidding. good by, and that young lady is to 
suffer utter effacement. I trust that you will 
sufficiently see the gravity of this to go away 
and leave us in peace.” 

“But we can’t, Joe,” pleaded Mrs. Freeman. 
“We must stay right here until you let us have 
Beth.” 

“Very well, Grace,” he replied with a grin, 
seating himself comfortably. “I accept your 
ultimatum. You may remain and beat upon the 
door all you like. Skeezicks, I understand that 
Ethel and Dorothy Torrence should be nearing 
the front gate at about this moment. If you 
like, I will let you out through the transom.”’ 

“Id rather hear about the pigs,’ calmly 
responded Skeezicks. 

Uncle Joe affected to ignore this reply. 

“T presume that triumph of the hair-dresser’s 
art took a long time to pile up and stick pins 
into,” he observed. 

Miss Elzner, without reply, immediately 
moved into a seat farther away, right in the 
center of the broad window, in full view from 
the street. There were expressions in Uncle 
Joe’s eyes which she had already learned to 
fathom, -and that coiffure was not a matter to 
be lightly considered. 

“Tell us about the pig,’ she demanded with 
an amused glance in the direction of the door. 

She sympathized perfectly with the ladies 
outside, but, having seen Mr. Freeman put the 
key in his pocket, she had no intention of mak- 
ing any foolish bids for defeat thus early in 
Uncle Joe tried a new line 
of thought. 

“Tt is not too late yet to elope,” he suggested. 
“Just say the word and I’ll step out on the 
porch roof, drop to the ground and get a stout 


ladder for you. It is 
only two blocks to the 
ear line. You couldn't 
beat that for romance, 
could you? Cant you 
just see the headlines in 
the papers to-morrow?” 

Miss Elzner shook her 
head decisively. 

“I wouldn't miss wear- 
ing that white silk gown 
for anything, since I have 
seen how beautifully it 
fits,” she objected. 
“There is poor Katie out 
in the kitchen, too, toiling 
over her wedding cake at 
this very minute. Would 
you disappoint Katie?” 

“Please, what about the 
pig?” put in Skeezicks, 

really past the point of 
+ endurance. 

Uncle Joe sighed and 
made himself perfectly 
oblivious to the pleadings 
that, on the other side of 
the door, ranged from 
tearful to indignant. 

“This particular little 
pig,’ he began, hastily 
clutching at the creative 
facility which had made a 
martyr of him, “we shall 
call, for the sake of con- 
venience and euphony, 
Jimmie Fiddlesticks, and 

he was probably the prettiest and most grace- 
ful piglet that ever wore a pink snout. While 
he was still quite young his mamma discov- 
ered that Jimmy Fiddlesticks was by no 
means an ordinary pig, and foresaw that he 
would grow up to be not only a fine but an 
extraordinary hog, so she scrubbed his pink coat 
twice a day and put his little pink tail up in 
curl papers every night, and when he got older 
she had his ears splendidly embroidered, six 
inches all around, on credit, without any regard 
whatever to expense. Strangely enough, how- 
ever, though Jimmy Fiddlesticks was a model 
in every way, having three distinct 
and graceful curls to his tail and 
being always spick and span and 
clean, none of the other pigs liked 
him. He had no friends at all but 
his mamma, and you may guess that 
this grieved him sorely. I said 
‘grieved him sorely, for in such lan- 
guage alone can be expressed the 
feelings of this tenderly nurtured 
and delicately trained swinelet.” 
“And then what happened?” 
urged Skeezicks impatiently, lest his 
Aunt-Elizabeth-to-be might reply to 
the defiant pause which ensued. _ 
“Well, what could you expect?” 
demanded Uncle Joe, now, at last, 
feeling sure of his ground and seeing 
his way clear before him. “Like any 
other pig of spirit would do he came 
to his mamma one day and said: 
“‘T am going out into the wide, 
wide world to make my own way, for 
no one but you loves me here.’ 
““My son,’ replied his mamma 
with tears trickling down her snout, 
‘they are only jealous of you because 
of your superior accomplishments 
and your personal adornments.’ ” 
Uncle Joe paused a moment to let 
Skeezicks have the benefit of these 
four long, euphonious words, for in 
such Skeezicks particularly de- 
lighted. They were so useful to him. 
Only expectant silence following, 
Uncle Joe resumed. 
“ ‘It matters not to me,’ said Jim- prawn 
mie Fiddlesticks, in reply, ‘I’m 


almost grown now, and I must make my own 
way.’ 

“So they argued and argued and argued about 
it until finally his mamma let him go out into 
the wide, wide world. But before he went away 
she said to him: 

“‘My dear son, if you ever need him call 
on the Fairy Prince. He can’t keep you from 
getting into trouble, but he can get you out of it.’ 

“<The Fairy Prince!’ echoed Jimmy Fiddle- 
sticks. 

“Yes, the Fairy Prince. There is no use to 
tell you what he looks like, because you can 
only see him when you shut your eyes and then 
he looks like anything you want him to look 
like, so he looks different even to the same peo- 
ple at different times. But remember this—all 
you have to do when you want him is to shut 
your eyes and look at him and squeal, and he 
will help you.’ 

“With these kind words of advice Jimmy 
Fiddlesticks went out into the wide, wide world 
to hunt for fame and fortune and friends. Now, 
people who go out into the wide, wide world 
get hungry first of all, so when Jimmy Fid- 
dlesticks found himself right beneath a fine oak 


_tree under which were scattered a great many 


delicious acorns, he began to gobble up all the 
acorns he could find, but he had not eaten over 
a bushel and a half when around from the 
other side of the tree came rushing the Bear 
with the Sore Head. 

“Waugh! snorted the Bear with the Sore 
Head. ‘Get out of my acorn patch!’ 

“Jimmy Fiddlesticks was so overcome with 
fear that he did not move and did not answer, 
so the bear started straight toward him with his 
little eyes gleaming angrily and his white teeth 
showing fiercely. All at once the Pig with the 
Embroidered Ears remembered about the Fairy 
Prince. He shut his eyes and squealed, and 
saw the Fairy Prince right away, and I’m not 
going to tell what he looked like, for I don’t 
want to scare anybody on my own wedding day, 
so I shall not even mention his hair that was 
made of curly snakes. Anyway, Jimmy Fiddle- 
sticks was more shuddery than ever, but never- 
theless he managed to squeal out: 

“ “Help, help! Double help! The Bear with 
the Sore Head is going to eat me up.’ 


BY WORTH SREKM. 


He began to walk along the edge of the bin. 
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“‘Run, you little dunce!’ the Fairy Prince 
said grufly, and so, thanking the Fairy Prince 
for having used his magic arts to save him, 


Jimmy Fiddlesticks turned and ran as hard arid 


as fast as he could. 

“The Bear with the Sore Head got close 
enough at one time to jerk one curl out of the 
tail of Jimmy Fiddlesticks, but that was all, for 
just then the Pig with the Embroidered Ears 
ran under the low branches of some thick 
brushes and left the Bear with the Sore Head 
far, far behind. . : 

“When he found that he was safe at last, 
the Pig with the Embroidered Ears sat down 
to. pant, but he had not panted more than eight 
or nine pairs of pants when he felt a sharp 
sting right in the middle of his back, at the 
exact place where he could not reach it with 
his forelegs or his hindlegs or his tail or his 
ears. Immediately he shut his eyes and squealed. 

“ “Something is stinging me in the middle of 
the back!’ he cried out to the Fairy Prince. 
‘Oh, what shall I do?’ 

“ ‘Roll over, little simpleton,’ said the Fairy 
Prince crossly, and I want no one to lie awake 
to-night wondering what the Fairy Prince 


_ looked like to make him so terrifying, aside 


from his circle of eight fire-red eyes. 

“Well, thanking *the Fairy Prince for his 
magic help, the little pig rolled over and 
sprained one of Bill Mosquito’s wings; then he 
went right away from there, only to bump 
square into the Cross-Eyed German Elephant. 

““Ouch! exclaimed the Cross-Eyed German 


Elephant, twisting his trunk like a pretzel. “You 


are stepping on my corns. Watch where you 
are going!’ 

“The little pig was astonished nearly into 
conniption fits by this voice, for he thought he 
had only run into a tree, so he started looking 
and looked up and up and up, letting his eyes 
follow the big front limb and the leathery neck 
away above him to where one angry eye glared 
down slantwise. When he saw that eye, the 
Pig with the Embroidered Ears was frozen 
frigid of fright.” 

Miss Elzner dimpled, but she held her lips 
tightly shut with forefinger and thumb. 

“Thank you,” said Uncle Joe. “I see signs 
in you that foretell great peace and happiness 
betwixt us twain in the future, and for your for- 
bearance I shall condescend to explain I might 
have said rigid instead of frigid, but where 
would have been my alliteration? To resume, 
however; Jimmy Fiddlesticks being thus stricken 
and seeing the elephant’s big trunk begin to 
swing dangerously, shut his eyes and called 
hastily for the Fairy Prince: 

“ “What, oh what shall I do?’ he moaned. ‘I 
am scared so stiff that I cannot run.’ 

“ “Then hold still, little dunderhead!’ growled 
the Fairy Prince, the horrible appearance of 
whom I am too kind-hearted to describe, except 
for his purple nose, which smoked continuously. 

“The Pig with the Embroidered Ears 
accepted the wise advice, and in another moment 
the big, swinging trunk hit him a clip along- 
sides that sent him sailing sidewise, away, away 
over into the buttercup meadow, right plump 
into the nest of the Embroidery Bird. 

““My goodness!’ said the Embroidery Bird. 
“Here is that nasty little Fiddlesticks pig on 
which I did the elegant job of embroidery that 
I never got paid for; and I don’t suppose I 
ever will, so I'll just take out the stitches,’ and 
before Jimmy Fiddlesticks knew what was hap- 
pening to him the big embroidery frame was 
clapped over him and the Embroidery Bird was 
plucking out her own work, stitch by stitch. 

“It hurt him so much that he simply could 
not think all the while it was going on, and 
though he kept squealing all the time and calling 
for the Fairy Prince, he had his eyes stretched 
wide open with pain, and, of course, when he 
had his eyes open, the Fairy Prince could not 
be seen and consequently could not use his magic 
arts in Jimmy Fiddlesticks’s behalf. When the 
work was all done and every stitch of embroid- 


ery was picked off his ears, leaving them sort 
of ragged looking, the Embroidery Bird sud- 
denly unclapped the frame and kicked Jimmy 
Fiddlesticks into a -near-by mud puddle, and 
when he rose up he was nothing but black mud 
all over except his eyes. Even his pretty pink 
snout was caked with it. It was the most mis- 
erable moment he had ever, ever known. 

“Me, oh my! he cried, shutting his eyes 
tightly to keep the mud from getting in them. 
‘Now what shall I do, Fairy Prince?’ 

“*Run home! You're a nuisance!’ roared the 
Fairy Prince, upon whose frightening demeanor 
I beg you not to speculate, since I merely make 
mention of his yellow blazing ears with -hot 
stingers that he could shoot at you from both 
tips, and so the little pig took the wise advice 
and ran home as hard as he could. 

“But now all was different. The minute he 
reached home and ran up to his mamma all the 
neighbors crowded around and said: 

“ “How glad we are to see you, Jimmy. Why, 
you have become a perfect pig.’ 

“ ‘Pig! exclaimed his proud mamma. ‘Why, 
don’t you see how he has grown since he has 
been out in the world? He is a perfect hog!’” 

Uncle Joe stopped abruptly. 

“Then what happened?” asked Skeezicks. 

“That’s all.” 

“Oh!” said the nephew in the invariable dis- 
appointment that it had all come to an end. 

“And the moral?” inquired Miss Elzner 
hastily. 

“Well, the moral is exactly what I began with. 
If Skeezicks could possibly, without hurting 
himself and without at all meaning to do it, 
get run over by a street sprinkler or fall into a 
coal hole in time to be dressed again before the 
minister gets here, his Uncle Joseph would 
receive him with open arms, perfect little pig 
though he might be.” 

Miss Elzner suddenly jumped to her feet and 
clapped her hands as the door swung open and 
the invasion flooded in. 

Before the surprised teller of tales could say 
yes, no, boo, scat or sic ’em, the women, re-in- 
forced: by Ada Torrence, had pounced upon 
Miss Elzner and had surrounded her and swept 
her from the room, while the two men were 
pounding Mr. Joseph Freeman on the back and 
telling him in joyously jumbled baritone and 
bass just how they had done it. Mr. Joseph 
Freeman suddenly forgot to keep on enjoying 
the joke. Out through the door he saw a big, 
broad-shouldered man ascend to the top of the 
stairs and suddenly grab Miss Elzner in his 
arms, coiffure and all. She kissed the big man 
smack on the lips, and then she stood back from 
him a moment as he held her at arms’ length. 

“Don't you dare to make me cry, daddy!” she 
exclaimed. “I’m not going to cry at all, I tell 
you! I wont and I wont!” and to prove it she 
suddenly buried her head upon his shoulder 
while he affectionately displaced a few of the 
carefully arranged tresses in that wonderful 
hair-building creation. 

Benjamin Freeman, somehow or other, found 
himself outside the sewing-room with his arm 
slipped around the shoulders of his wife, but 
Grace did not remain in that sympathetic 
embrace for more than a minute, because Nellie 
Wilson was already leading Miss Elzner and 
her hair away. Mr. Elzner, dashing his hand- 
kerchief hastily toward his eyes, but pausing on 
the way to blow his nose instead, shook hands 
gravely with Mr. Benjamin Freeman and Mr. 
Wilson; then he stalked into the sewing-room 
where Mr. Joseph Freeman now held sole pos- 
session. 

“Well, young man,” said he with quite unnec- 
essary heartiness, “my train arrived here in time 
after all to let me witness the triumph of my 
victorious enemy,” and he held out his hand. 

Another firm hand met his, and for a long, 
long moment that hearty grip held. They 
admired each other very much, these two, the 
strong young man and the strong elderly man, 
but the moment they perceived that this hand- 


clasp was growing almost sentimental they 
dropped it, and Mr. Elzner whipped a cigar- 
case from his pocket. 

“Fine weather we’re having,” he observed, as 
he offered Mr. Joseph Freeman a cigar. 

“Delightful,” was the profound reply of Mr. 
Freeman as he accepted the cigar and sat down 
near the window. 

Mr. Elzner was feeling persistently in the 
wrong pocket for a match. 

“Allow me,” said Mr. Freeman, lighting 
three of them and jerking them out as Mr. 
Elzner sat down in the chair opposite him. 

“Just hand me the box,” requested Mr. Elz- 
ner with a slight twinkle in his eyes. “‘Per- 
haps I can get a light easier. I began striking 
matches earlier than you.” 

Mr. Freeman laughed nervously and cut off 
the end of his cigar. ‘Then he bit it off. The 
two began presently to puff, glaring at each 
other, each defying the other to find in him 
anything out of the commonplace in the matter 
of sentiment or emotion, and for several min- 
utes they did not speak. What Mr. Elzner 
might have said, had he spoken from the full- 
ness of his heart, would have been something 
like this: 

“My boy, she’s all that I have left. She 
hasn’t had a mother since she was a little bit 
of a girl, and I don’t suppose that you can 
understand how my heart is wrapped around 
her and her happiness, nor what a big trust I 
am reposing in you. May God bless you both!” 

But he did not say it. 

What Mr. Joseph might have replied to this 
had he spoken from the fullness of his heart 
would have been much like this: 

“T think that no man can feel his unworthi- 
ness so much as upon the day he takes final 
charge of the pure, clean soul of a girl. I do 
not know that I am any better than most men, 
but I am going to try to make her life as happy 
and as care-free as you have made it, and I hope 
that the time may never come when you may feel 
that you have not entrusted your daughter to 
safe hands. I hope that the love you have lav- 
ished upon her may be extended to me, and that 
you may never feel as poignantly as to-day that 
you have lost a daughter. I hope instead to 
make you feel in the time to come that you have 
kept your daughter and have gained a son almost 
equally as dear.” 

But he did not say it. 

“Peculiar affair that Griggsby failure,” he 
observed. “Do you know any one that got 
caught in it?” 

“Tom Weyman; a fat fifty thousand,” replied 
Mr. Elzner, grasping eagerly at this conversa- 
tional straw. “Happened in a funny way, too,” 
and for the next fifteen minutes all the ins and 
outs of the Griggsby failure were thrashed into 
chaff and the few kernels beaten to a pulp. So 
men express their deepest feelings. 

In the meantime the Elzner home, of late years 
presided over by the elder Elzner daughter, Mrs. 
Wilson, was in one vast palpitation from kitchen 
to boudoir, while the languorous perfume of 
many roses drowned out the appetizing odors 
of chicken and cake, of roasting and baking, of 
spices and sweets, and tempered delightfully 
that splendid, clean smell that was part of the 
cool, sweet air which pervaded the place. The 
clans were gathering now; the tribes of Freeman 
and Elzner and Wilson, from far and near, the 
Torrences, the Weldons and all the close and 
intimate friends in the pretty suburb, and all 
the relatives of any degree whatsoever, even to 
the little weazened Aunt Janet, who, church 
organist in her own village, was pursed and 
puckered as if drawn into blessed wrinkles by the 
shivering ecstasies of her own music: She sat 
even now upon the organ stool, exercising great 
self-control to keep from absent-mindedly try- 
ing over the strains of the wedding march before 
time to begin. 

Even Jack Weldon, who was notoriously late 
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SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS 


Montbretia. 


OR years I have planted hundreds of tender 
F bulbs every spring, and, throughout all the 

months of the summers, have obtained from 
them splendid masses of bloom to reward me for the 
little labor the planting involved. Considering all 
their excellent qualities, it has always been strange to 
me that more bulbs of this class are not set out each 
spring. Not only are they easier than annuals to 
establish, but they require less care and cultivation, 
supply more blossom, are always surer in results 
and are much more quickly put in the beds in the 
spring. They are all known, of course, as tender 
bulbs. They will not endure the winters except in the 
South, but after blooming and ripening, are dug up 
and stored away to be replanted the following spring. 
Among the most important species of this class are 
the agapanthus, alstræmeria, tuberous begonia, bes- 
sere, canna, caladium, cooperia, crinum, dahlia, glad- 
iolus, madeira vine, montbretia, oxalis, calla, tigridia, 
tuberose, and zephyranthes. 

No flower is easier of culture, or less doubtful so 
far as success is concerned, than the dahlia. We have 
the single and pompon, the show, the quilled and 
fancy, the decorative and thè cactus varieties. The 
hundreds of shades and* colors and the beautiful 
forms as well as the grace of the plant and its value 
for cutting, give this flower an exalted position which 
it well deserves. The roots should not be planted in 
the Northern States before the middle of May, and, 
when the growth appears above the surface six inches 
or so, it is generally well to pinch the tops, a process 
which produces a bushy, compact dwarf growth. In 
the South it is generally best to plant them in April. 

Dahlias require a rich soil, and the ground for 
their reception should be deeply dug, well worked 
and liberally supplied with fertilizer. It is always 
best when planting the tubers to insert at the same 
time a stake to which the plants later may be tied. 
In extremely dry weather, mulch the beds with well- 
decayed manure, or grass clippings, and, to insure 
a succession of bloom, pick the flowers as they 
appear. In planting, avoid crowding, allowing three 
feet between the tubers of the tall-growing varieties 
and two feet between the dwarf soils. 

Although the Cactus and Pompone dahlias are. most 
frequently planted, in the last two or three years 
interest in the single varieties has much increased. 
These arè all splendid for the garden, and especially 
for cut-flower purposes. They are of free-branching 
habit, flowering early and bearing many blossoms 
throughout the season. Oftentimes the flowers are 
five or six inches in diameter on stems twenty-four 
inches long. Good varieties of this section are: Crim- 
son Century, a rich, velvety crimson; Scarlet Cen- 
tury, brilliant scarlet with golden disc; White Cen- 
tury, pure white; Twentieth Century, rosy early in 
the season and becoming lighter as the summer 
advances, and Blackbird, a dark maroon variety. 

Good varieties in the Cactus section are: Brun- 
hilde, plum; Cornucopia, vermilion; Gabriel, white; 
Volker, yellow, and Kriemhilde, a brilliant pink. 


Single Dahlias. 


By TARKINGTON BAKER 


Among the Pompons, good varieties are: Camelia, 
dwarf, orange-scarlet; Peace, pure white; Wunder- 
kind, dwarf, light yellow; Catherine, pure yellow; 
Snowclad, a splendid white; Sunshine, vivid scarlet, 
and Darkness, a velvety maroon, 

Following the dahlias in popularity and praise are 


.the gladioli. They may be planted either in separate 


beds or among perennials, where they will add gay 
colors to borders which might otherwise be bare. 
Gladioli should be planted as early in the season as 
the ground can be worked, and every two weeks 
thereafter until July for a succession of bloom. They 
prefer a sunny situation, a rich soil and plenty of 
moisture, and should be planted six inches deep, seven 
or eight inches apart. 


All gardeners are acquainted with this splendid 
family, and any comment on its decorative value and 
usefulness for cutting is needless. Not all, however, 
realize what splendid plants have been produced in 
recent years by specialists. Each season adds new 
varieties to the list, and it is always well to obtain 
a few of these new bulbs to lend additional interest 
to the pleasure of growing them. The common varie- 
ties are all cheap and a little extra expenditure for 
novelties will be well repaid. . The tuberous-rooted 
begonia is valuable because it will flower in shady sit- 
uations. In a spot where other flowers have persist- 
ently refused to grow, the tuberous-rooted begonia 
will frequently be found at its best. They are best 
started in the house during March and April in pots 
and then planted out of doors the latter part of May. 
If started early enough indoors, they will be in bloom 
in the middle of June and will continue to flower 
until frost. They thrive best in a rich, loose, moisture- 
retaining soil, and prefer a considerable quantity of 
leaf-mould, to which has been added a liberal amount 
of sharp sand. The bulbs should be planted three 
inches deep and ten or twelve inches apart. 

Montbretias are desirable when planted in groups 
of fifty or a hundred bulbs. The bulbs are planted 
in the spring about four inches deep, and will prove 


hardy when afforded a winter protection of litter. 


four or five inches deep. The specialists have recently 
turned their attention to this family and nowadays 
finer flowers than ever can be had from the numerous 
new varieties offered. America is a splendid sort 
only recently introduced; it has the quality of opening 
many of its flowers at the same time. George David- 
son is another that should be liberally planted; its 
flower stems are often three feet long and the flowers 
are so disposed that all can be seen at once. Both 
are yellow in color. Germania, orange-scarlet, is an- 
other good variety, and others to be recommended are 
Gerbe d’Or, Pottsii Grandiflora and Crocosmizeflora. 
The summer hyacinth (Hyacinthus candicans), bears 
large white, bell-shaped flowers on stout stalks two or 
three feet high. For best effects this must be planted 
in clumps, and, like the Montbretia, proves hardy 
when given protection during the winter. Tuberoses 
and caladiums are well-known popular bulbs which 
are extensively planted, and of easy culture. In the 
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Gladioli. 


caladiums much improvement has also been shown. 
Hildegard Nehrling is a new variety with very large 
leaves, marbled with a deep green on a white ground. 
Lord Derby is another of variegated foliage. Cala- 
dium Esculentum should be in every garden. It is 
one of the most effective plants of the sort grown, 
easily raised and always attractive. Among the best 
varieties of the fancy-leaved caladiums are: } 
Annibal—Deep green ground with bright crimson 
ribs and veins. i 
Candidum—White ground with strongly-markeđd 
green ribs. | 
Chantini—Red ground with white spots and green 
margin. 
Clio—Deep rose ground with white shadings and 
green ribs. 
Corcovada—White markings on green ground, car- 
mine ribs. 
Devinck—Delicate rose center, green border and 
white spots. 
Esmond Moreau—Mottled green ground with red 
center. 
Joas Capderville—Pale green with blood-red spots. 
Jose Bonifacio—Cream-colored ground with red ribs. 
Jurua—White ground, shading to green at edges. 
L’ Albane—White ground with deep green ribs. 
These should never be planted out of. doors before 
the middle of May in the North, when the ground has 
become thoroughly warm. Select a partly shaded 
situation for them where they will be sheltered from 


strong winds, and plant in a light, well-enriched soil.. 


Among the summer-flowering bulbous- and tuber- 
ous-rooted plants are several vines which prove exceed- 
ingly valuable. Most city yards possess some objec- 
tionable spot or object which it is desirable to conceal 
from sight; this may be accomplished by the use of 
annual or perennial vines. But annuals, while they 
are quick-growing, are objectionable owing to the 
fact that they must be replanted each year; per- 
ennials, on the other hand, frequently require from 
two to three seasons to establish themselves. Between 
these two come the bulbous vines. ‘They are quick 
growing and, when once planted, require no further 
attention, thus combining the advantages of both 
annual and perennial. Moreover, they are inexpensive. 
Foremost among these is the Madeira vine, which 
attains a considerable height in a very short space 
of time. The foliage is dense and the flower small 
and white. The Cinnamon vine, with glossy, green, 
heart-shaped leaves and very fragrant racemes of 
white flowers, grows to a greater height and blooms 
in August. Another fine climbing plant is the Kudza 
vine, which possesses magnificent foliage, deep and 
dense, and makes a wonderfully rapid growth the 
first season. It comes from Japan and is very exten- 
sively planted. A native vine is Apios tuberosa, 
which seems to be more appreciated in England than 
at home; its special features are its adaptability to 
situations in absolute shade and its beautiful flowers 
of pleasing fragrance. 
blooms in July. 


It grows rapidly and 
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PART IV—THE HARD ROAD WHICH SOME 
OF THE BULLOCH OFFICIALS HAD TO 
TRAVEL. 


affair which is an example of how the Klan 
treated disrespectable Bulloch officials, and later 


I SHALL tell in this chapter, at the first, of an 


init I may glance at similar things. The affair men- 


- tioned occurred- at Elberton, during the session of the 
Superior Court of Elbert County, in September, 1868. 


Elbert adjoins Oglethorpe County on the north. It 
also adjoins Wilkes, of which Washington is the 
county seat. 

John M. Matthews, of Danielsville, the county seat 
of Madison County, had been appointed by Governor 
Bulloch Solicitor General of the Northern Circuit. I 
explain here, for the benefit of the laity, that Solicitor 
General is the title of the officer in Georgia who rep- 
resents the State in all prosecutions for crime around 
his particular Circuit. The Circuit just mentioned con- 


- tains some of the more important counties of the 


d 


State, and in these were then living, or had lived, very 
able and celebrated lawyers. Thomas W. Thomas, one 
of the most successful trial counsel I have ever noted, 
was a citizen of Elbert (which belonged, and still 
belongs, to this Circuit) from the time he commenced 


_ to practice until his death towards the end of the Civil 


War, when he was Judge of the Circuit. Amos T. 
Akerman, a Dartmouth College man, of superb col- 
legiate and legal training, a safe counselor and a most 
able trial lawyer, and who was for a short while, 
during Grant’s first term, Attorney General of the 
United States, was living in Elbert. General Toombs 


and Judge William M. Reese were citizens of Wilkes; 


Alexander H. Stephens and his brother, Linton, were 
citizens, the former of Taliaferro, the other of Han- 
cock. During all his career as the foremost forensic 


- advocate of Georgia, Joseph Henry Lumpkin had 


lived in Oglethorpe, and though he often appeared in 
the courts of other circuits, his practice was mainly in 


_ those of the Northern. The six counties named above 


were all in the Northern Circuit. Besides the resi- 
dents there were two other great lawyers from the 
outside, who, in my day, were conspicuous figures in 
many important trials on my old cireuit—Francis H. 
Cone and Thomas R. R. Cobb, the former of Greene 
County, in the Ocmulgee Circuit, and the latter of 
Clarke County, in the Western. The needs of the Cir- 
cuit always called for great ability in the Solicitor 


: General. He should expect the prisoner in most of 


the graver offences to be defeated by some of the vet- 
erans and doughty lawyers just mentioned. During 
all of my day, and for many years before it, the peo- 
ple of the Circuit had been accustomed to see in the 
office a rising young man of good character, social 
standing, and great professional promise. All of us 
who survive from the ante-bellum régime remember 
with pride and admiration John J. Burch, of Elbert, 
who was distinguishing himself. as Solicitor General. 


‘He fell the second year of the War, in one of the 


Richmond fights. Em Edwards, another rising young 
lawyer of Elbert County, was the incumbent when the 
Bulloch government displaced the Johnson govern- 
ment. 

It was but to be expected that the new State gov- 
ernment would, as far as possible, make a clean sweep 
of all holding office under the old one. The only man of 
my dear old Circuit, the grandeur and fame of which I 
have but feebly indicated, whom the new Governor 
could find for the place of Solicitor General was John 
M. Matthews, as I have already mentioned. To use a 
common expression, he was “no lawyer to hurt.” His 
general ability was, if I be allowed to coin a word, 
infra-mediocre, and his professional ability nil. A 
resident of his own County said to me that nobody 
but himself ever suspected that he was a lawyer. His 
dress was like that of a common laborer who cares 
nothing for the appearance of his clothes. His hair 
was matted. His face never looked clean-washed. 
From a noise that accompanied his breathing, when 
you were near to him, his nose seemed never to have 
been well-blown. Sometimes a man of such unfavor- 
able look surprises you with brightness and original- 
ity. But the talk of Matthews, and his action, were 
below the proclamation of his exterior. Meeting a 
lawyer friend of mine at Hancock Court, he inquired: 
“How fur ’round have you been this time?” He meant 
to ask what prior courts of that particular riding my 
friend had attended. Representing the State in a 


prosecution for carrying a deadly weapon concealed, 


OE  ——— a a 


Author of “The Brothers’ War.” 


[Copywright, 1908, by John Calvin Reed.] 


in his argument he replied to the contention of the 
defendant’s counsel that the pistol in evidence—rusty, 
old and without a hammer—was not, in fact, a deadly 
weapon, by saying: “It will burn powder, and any- 
thing that does that, gentlemen of the jury, is a deadly 
weepon.” 

Judge Andrews was a man of culture and fine lit- 
erary judgment. He stood high in the aristocratic 
circle of Wilkes County, and he had all the tastes 
peculiar to that circle. He was a model Judge in 
uniform pleasantness of manner. I have a most affec- 
tionate and reverent memory of him as he bore him- 
self on and off the bench. Matthews was the only 
lawyer that ever received “disrespect from him in 
Court. He evidently regarded the new Solicitor Gen- 
eral as a disgrace to the bar, the high office he was 
affecting to fill, and to the Republican party, of which 
the Judge was a most courageous and conscientious 
member. I will tell one thing which will illustrate: 
During the trial of an important criminal case in 
which counsel privately employed by the prosecution 
had really done all the court conduct for the State, 
Matthews suddenly and unexpectedly asserted his 
official right to lead. “May it please your Honor,” he 
said. The court and the spectators waited with show 
of alert attention, which plainly caused him embar- 
rassment. He hummed and hawed unintelligibly, at 
last saying, in tremulous staccato, the intervals 
between the words increasing in geometrical progres- 
sion: “I think—I—ought——to——do——it. -——I 
want to——_—_—make—————a— ————_point.” 
“Well, make it,” said the Judge, so impatiently that 
Matthews was frightened into resuming his seat. 

The first time that I broke lances with him was at 
Oglethorpe Superior Court, at the October term, 1868, 
if I remember correctly. Before the criminal docket 
was taken up on Wednesday, he spent much time in 
the court room, now asleep in his chair, again 
a picture of overpowering lassitude. One day, return- 
ing after a short absence, he walked across the bar 
to his chair, with his yarn suspenders trailing behind 
him on the floor. General Toombs always called 
him, with mock respect, “The Crown Officer.” At this 
term I represented two negroes, charged with hog- 
stealing. I doubt if a negro was ever falsely charged 
with this offense. Matthews could have put in stronger 
proofs than he did. His evidence not being enough, 
I introduced none. This entitled me to the last word. 
Of course, I gave him notice of my position, as the 
rule required. Seeing plainly that he had not made 
out his case—to use lawyers’ jargon—I was talking 
to somebody and giving his argument to the jury no 
attention. General Toombs took me by the shoulder. 
When I looked at him, he said, with an air of much 
concern: “John, you don’t know what mischief the 
Crown Officer is whispering to the jury. Go near and 
listen.” I took the advice. It is impossible for me to 
describe the mildness and low tone of his speech. I 
caught such expressions as these: “Mr. Reed says 
that the State has no proof at all against Bully. That 
may be so, but, gentlemen, Bully had as much chance 
to steal those hogs as any other nigger.” This was 
succeeded by an imposing pause of the speaker, as if 
waiting in vain for a reply to this unanswerable sug- 
gestion. “Mr. Reed also says that the only proof which 
the State has against Tom is his confession, and that 
this confession is not corroborated, as the law re- 
quires, before there can be conviction. Now, gentle- 
men, if you let niggers steal and then go free just 
because you cannot prove it on ’em, the hog ques- 
tion will go up in Oglethorpe County.” This was said 
with what I may call very emphatic mildness, and 
then came another pause more confident than the 
first. I had been watching through a window the 
preparation that Fielding Dillard, the prosecutor, 
was making for going home. At last he mounted his 
horse and rode off. When he was beyond the call of 
the Sheriff, I courteously got permission of Judge 
Andrews to give the Solicitor General notice of 
another point that I ought to press in my argument. 
This was that the State had not proved the ear- 
marks of the hogs alleged in the indictment. Under 
the decisions the Court could have allowed the evi- 


dence reopened for such proof, but the only witness 
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to the fact was now gone. Judge Andrews spoke 

sharply, almost angrily: “Mr. Solicitor General, 

what do you say to that? The law requires that the 

allegation of earmarks be proved. If it has not been 

proved—and I have not heard a syllable of such 

proof—there must be an acquittal.” The poor fellow 
had never before been asked in public anything so hard 
and in such magisterial manner. He gasped, and after 
looking up at each corner of the ceiling, he sat down 
without a word. Without hearing from me, the court 
directed a verdict of acquittal. 

It does not require great effort of the imagination 
to realize what a laughing-stock such a man as the So- 
licitor General of the Northern Circuit became to the 
public. He was talked of far and near. Large crowds 
would often be seen watching him attentively. General 
Toombs one day in court pointed out such a crowd to 
me, saying: “See how our new Crown Officer draws.” 

He came to attend the Superior Court of Elbert, 
at the September term, 1868, and he made his advent 
into Elbert Sunday,the day before the Court opened. 
It was about 3 o'clock in the afternoon. At that hour 
there were many loungers abroad, and as there was 
much intercourse between Elbert and Madison, in 
every knot of these loungers there was somebody that 
knew him. He was riding a little cat-mule, that was, 
to use a common expression, the scrubbiest of stock. 
He had a carpet-bag hanging from the horn of his 
saddle. As the gait of his mule was so slow, and so 
many were observing him, the news of him was all 
over town by the time he had dismounted at the hotel, 
and the new Solicitor General was the exclamation of 
everybody. P arrived that night, having come across 
country from Lexington. I put up at the same hotel. 
Before I went to bed I heard much of Matthews. 
Monday night, some of my Elbert acquaintances had 
a conference with me in my room. One of them gave 
me the Ku Klux sign before the conference com- 
menced. Evidently he knew beforehand that I was 
in the Order. The spokesman of the party said that 
they meditated ornamenting the mule as a tribute of 
proper respect to the owner. One who by chance had 
an assortment of different paints had put the same 
at their disposal. They wanted me to tell them what 
possible penalty or danger could there be to them in 
the execution of their project. I reminded them that 
there must always be catching before hanging; and I 
expressed a very confident opinion that there would 
be no serious effort to catch them. They went away, 
having given me to understand that they would do 
what they had proposed. 

I slept late. I was awakened the next morning by 
great clamor outside of the hotel. The mule had been 
started to water by a circuitous route through the 
most public place in the town, crowded with resi- 
dents and people from the country in attendance 
upon the court. The noise that I heard was excited 
by the mule. I dressed in a jiffy, and got sight of it 
as it was being led back to the stable. All the differ- 
ent colored paints had been applied. On one side 
there was a carpet-bag, open and spilling a flannel 
shirt, yarn socks and a red handkerchief. The work 
was roughly done, but you understood it at a glance. 
“Here’s your mule,” blazed along the prominent back- 
bone of the ill-fed animal. On the other side, there 
were stripes of about the width and number of the 
lateral stripes of a zebra. There was no horizontal 
stripe along the rump. A different paint had been 
used in each stripe. The selection and ordering had 
been done by somebody who well understood both har- 
mony and contrast of color effects. As one looked at 
these stripes while the mule was moving, the side on 
which they were painted seemed to wave the flap like 
a flag in a stiff breeze. I never learned who it was 
that put these various colors on so well by firelight. 
The carpet-bag and the stripes were the work of a 
master hand. 

To make a proper end with the Elberton affair 
which I have just described, I can recall nothing, in 
my whole lifetime, which provoked so much laughter 
and merriment among the spectators as did the trip 
of Matthews’s mule through the town and back that 
morning. 

Toward the end of court week all of us were in 
attendance upon a Seymour and Blair meeting and 
barbecue, in the outskirts of Elberton, where General 
Toombs and Major Joseph B. Cumming made 
speeches. During this while, Matthews mounted his 
mule and started back home. Of course, if the people 
had not been away they would have sped the parting 
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guest with show of great concern. By 
selecting the time of his departure, he 
deliberately made sacrifice of this 
honor. 

There’s a moral in the treatment 
which Matthews received in Elberton. 
It is that the people keenly discern 
the fitness or unfitness of one for any 
important place which he fills, and 
with a rough justice reward him ac- 
cording to his works. 

Some of the Bulloch officials were 
worthy men and did their duties un- 
exceptionably. Judge Andrews was, 
in my opinion, the very best of all of 
them. He was righteous and able. 
And he was the bravest and most just 
Judge that I have ever observed. 

But there were men in high place 
under the Bulloch government whose 
official acts scandalized all respectable 
people. How the multiplying pardons 
got cheaper and cheaper! I caught 
two men who had stolen more than 
$10,000 from the house of old Jesse 
Dalton, with a large part of the 
money in their possession. They went 
to the penitentiary on pleas of guilty. 
About six weeks afterwards I read a 
proclamation of the Governor, in 
which it was stated that he had par- 
doned Simpson, the principal offender, 
on the ground of insanity. A little 
later, he pardoned Weaver, the other 
one, without deigning to make any 
proclamation at all. 

A homicide had been committed in 
a County of the Northern Circuit, 
which was regarded by all who knew 
the facts as cowardly, brutal in the 
extreme, and without the smallest pre- 
text of justification, A sister of the 
slayer employed General Toombs in 
his defense, paying him, I believe, a 
fee of $1,000. Bail having been de- 
nied, the prisoner broke jail. Soon 
it was reported that he had gone to 
a far-away country. In a short while 
afterwards the relative mentioned 
called upon General Toombs, and 
asked his opinion of a document 
which she exhibited. It was a pardon 
of his client, duly executed. Having 
considered it, he answered with a 
favorite proverb, “The blueing is 
good.” Then he inquired what it cost 
her. She only said archly, “It is much 
cheaper than lawyers’ fees.” I jin- 
quired of one who professed to know, 
and who did know, I believe, and I 
was told by him that when the sister 
applied to , notorious at that time 
as a successful pardon-broker, for his 
help, the latter asked her how many 
respectable citizens of her County 
would sign a petition for pardon. In 
great dismay she said, “Not a single 
one.” 

He replied, “O, that is not so bad as 
you seem to think. I can easily get 
a petition that will do.” So he 
drafted one, and attached to it a sheet 
full of signers’ names that he clipped 
from an already used petition, which 
had been sent up from a distant part 
of the State. 

The plunder of the public property 
by the Bulloch crew naturally excited 
great indignation in the Klan. But 
these pardons of every crime, which 
could be got for a mere song, excited 
still more. DuBose often expressed 
to me much apprehension that some 
of the hot-heads in the Order would 
make a serious attempt to assassinate 
Bulloch and some of his underlings. 
It required constant vigilance on his 
part, and all the help that the Grand 
Giants of his Dominion could render 
him in the matter to check and re- 
press the fondly-nursed desire of 
many Ku Klux thus to rid the State 
of its foul oppressors. Of course we, 
the cooler heads, saw that incalculable 
injury to the people at large would be 
caused by such a rash and foolish 
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course. We had our own way. But 
it was difficult because of the prestige 
that the Order had won in such a 
short while. Some of them would say, 
“We have downed the negroes and 
Scalawags. Now let us do something 
great indeed. We can make a clean 
sweep of the tyrants in one night.” 

And the officials smelled out enough 
of the menace to be kept disquieted 
and uneasy. I could tell many facts 
to prove this. I will give only one of 
them here. 

A messenger seeking me out in the 
Supreme Court room, told me that a 
prominent State official would like to 
see me in his office at an hour named, 
I had reason to believe that this was 
prompted by a matter of law business. 
When I met him, he took me aside 
into a private place, and handed me a 
letter, which he asked me to read. it 
had been written to him by the Ordi- 
nary of a County not far from my 
own. It was a heated complaint 
against the Ku Klux, urging that the 
leaders be prosecuted and shown no 
leniency. The writer stated that 
DuBose commanded the Klan in his 
Congressional District, I commanded 
it in Oglethorpe County, So-and-So in 
Elbert and So-and-So in Wilkes. All 
that was said, as stated in this last 
sentence, was true. I naturally sus- 
pected that the official sprang this let- 
ter upon me suddenly, as he did, of 
purpose to divine what he could from 
my expression while reading it. But 
when I finished it and looked at him, 
his face was so friendly that I saw at 
once he had another object. Without 
my asking it, he said, “I will give you 
that letter if you want it.” Of course, 
I took it. He made no injunctions 
upon me as to its use. He put no 
questions. He told me frankly that 
he had no further purpose in sending 
for me. But he did say that he hoped 
I would regard what he had done as a 
favor. I told him that I would always 
remember it with thanks. 

Our Circuit being about to come up 
in the Supreme Court, DuBose was in 
Atlanta. I showed him the letter, and 
told him all that had happened. “What 
the devil does he mean?” he asked me. 
“Why,” I said, “he is providing a 
friend in the beleaguering host. The 
threats of the Klan have evidently 
reached his ears.” DuBose laughed in 
great glee. “What luck it is that a 
prominent Bullochite feels that he 
must rely on us for protection, rather 
than upon the Federal garrison. Well, 
we shall save him when we sack the 
city. What are you going to do with 
the writer of that letter?” “I shall 
scare him to death, and keep him 
scared until the Klan goes out of bus- 
iness,” I said. 

When my Supreme Court business 
was over I went straight to the Ordi- 
nary. I had a case pending in his 
Court, and he thought I had come on 
some mission as to that. I induced 
him to go with me into a room where 
nobody else could hear. I at once 
charged him with having reported me 
as being a Ku Klux. He denied it 
vehemently. He wouldn’t do such a 
thing, he would have his head cut oft 
first. And more of the same sort. I 
showed him the letter. It seemed to 
frighten him out of his wits. I don’t 
think that he ever fully recovered 
from the fright that I gave him. That 
letter was ever afterwards a terrific 
menace. He lived many years, and 
whenever we met his demeanor towards 
me was cringing in the extreme. 

I was more and more pleased to 
note how fear of the Klan kept back 
many Officials of the new State gov- 
ernment from their purposed license 
and pillage. 

(To Be Continued.) 
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hearty when he came in the other 

day, but after he had taken his seat, 
it was observed that he had nothing to say. 
He had a preoccupied, if not a gloomy air, 
and this lasted so long that some one asked 
particularly in regard to his health. But 
there was nothing the matter with him, he 
declared. His troubles were mental and not 
physical. He looked at some of the 
exchanges, and flipped the leaves of a mag- 
azine. But this did not cure his preoccu- 
pation; he had something on his mind, and, 
finally, he was asked point-blank if it 
wouldn’t help him to unbosom his par- 
ticular trouble. 

“That’s what I come for,” he replied. 
“I aint worried so much about myself as I 
am about everbody else. We've all put our 
foot in it, an’ we've been ketched in the act. 
Our thumb-prints has been photygraphed, 
an’ thar aint no way we kin escape. 

—_ That’s what’s givin’ me the fidgits.” 

“Perhaps if you were to tell us all about it,” remarked the poet, light- 
ing his pipe, “we could find you a hiding-place where you could stay till 
the storm blows over.” 

Mr. Sanders eyed the poet narrowly before replying. “This aint no 
storm,” he said.’ “It’s a hazel-eyed convulsion. A mule wi’ a bagful of 
hornets arter him couldn’t be wuss. Ef I'd ’a’ know’d three months ago 
what I know now, I’d ’a’ resigned my position as a friend an’ feller-citizen 
an’ ’a’ took to the bushes. I come up to tell you about it, but when I got 
in, an’ found you-all a-lookin’ so happy an’ contented, an’ smackin’ your 
lips like you'd jest had a bait of corn bread an’ sorghum syrup, I says 
to myself, says I, what’s the use of disturbin’ this happy family, an’ 
woundin’ hearts that don’t know trouble when they see it? So I sot here 
an’ run the whole 
thing over in my 
mind, an’ looked at 
it from all p’ints of 
the compass, an’ I 
was jest ready for 
to leave you to your 
fate when you be- 
gun to cross-ques- 
tion me. 

= “Well, I’m like 
a ‘oman; I kin keep 
a secret as good 
as anybody ontell 
somebody axes me 
what I know, an’ - 
how much on it I 
kin swear to. Right 
then an’ thar I put 
on my talk-trolley 
an’ let the conver- Raisin’ geraniums and bull pups. 
sation run on like 
it’s a-gwine down hill on a good road. Now, the way on it was this: I 
had hearn rumors before I left home, but I had no time for to chase ’em 
down. When I got here yistiddy, I took the idea that I was hongry, an’ 
I went into a eatin’ house an’ called for half a chicken an’ a quart of 
buttermilk. When the chicken was fetched on, an’ arter I had tried for 
to cut it wi everthing but a meat-ax, I kinder begun to make free wi’ 
the waiter, who was a nigger of the 1880 vintage. I ax’d him how old he 
thought the chicken was, an’ ef he know’d her well up to the time of her 
decease. Well, he wa’n’t acquainted wi’ her ontell he seed her a-steamin’ 
on the stove; he didn’t know whether she was a dominecker, or a Plymouth 
Rock, or a shanghigh from Canton, Ga. 5 5 

“He was properly astonished when I up’d an’ tol’ him the hen’s 
whole history. She was a freezlin’ of many stormy winters, an’ she had 
laid a egg in ever’ county in Georgy, an’ ought to ’a’ been served hot at 
the capitol of the State. I told the waiter how many chickens she had 
mothered, an’ how many garden patches she had destroyed by her indus- 
try, an when I had paid the score, an’ started out, he come a-runnin’ to 
a, wi’ - es in as hand, an’ said it was somethin’ I had left. I 

m no, but he said yes; an’ ef i le ry 209 
eetispbinadlia’ thesis y ef I hadn't ’a’ took the book, we’d ’a 

“It was a old copy of the Whichaway Magazine, the i j 
Lawson has been a-savin’ the country. “af you want rig tee piri 
times he has saved it, you are respectfully but firmly referred to the af 
numbers of the Whichaway Magazine. He has saved it a good many mor 
times than once, an’ whilst he was a-doin’ of this he was raisin’ iai 
at tall bes geraniums 

pups to t the band that plays at afternoon swaraze at the 
summer resorts. Ef I could hear that band now, the music would make 


T greetings of Mr. Sanders were 


cold chills run up an’ down my spinal connections. But the trouble about 


a big country like this is that it wont stay saved. I dunno what the trou- 
ble is, but you kin save it one day, and the next news you know it has gone 


“best, but he has diskiver’d that the 
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back to cigarettes an’ prohibition beer; 
an’ then you have to do the work all 
over agin. From any p'int of view 
you look at it, Tom has been mighty 
patient an’ long sufferin’, an’ now he's 
done. He’s washed his hands of the 
whole business, an’ ef the people need 
any more professional savin’, they'll 
have to hire another man to attend 
to the job. 

“Tom says he has done his level 


people are cold as shrimps. But 
they’re wuss’n that; they’re sharks an’ 
mullets, an’ sturgeons, an’ any kind of 
a fish that you’ll find in fresh or salt 
water. The trouble about it is that The poet lighted his pipe. 

the people don’t want to be saved by 

any particular person. They went back on Bryan an’ free silver in a way 
that gi’ me the stomach-ache, an’ when I have that you may know that 
I’m in pain all over. Tom says he'll have nothin’ more to do wi’ ‘em; they 
can go ther way an’ he'll go his’n. He didn’t have for to go into any 
court to git his divorce; he jest posted up a notice that he wouldn't pay 
no bills at the corner-store that the public might contract; he wouldn't be 
responsible for none of the’r capers. It’s a quare state of things, any way 
you look at it, an’ the more you look at it the quarer it gits. 

“For one, I aint never been able for to understand Tom. He done 
a mighty good day’s work when he shuck up the insurance companies an’ 
caused ’em to be touseled by the minions of the law; but what did he 
expect the people to do except set back an’ enjoy the whole show? What 
could they ’a’ done? How could they ’a’ backed up Tom any more than 
they did? The people can’t organize a mob an’ correct things except in 
certain specified cases; they’ve got to git things done in the regular way, 
an’ sometimes that’s harder to do than to git a bunch of chawin’-gum out'n 
a slot machine. Take the people one by one, an’ they're mighty onsatis- 
factory to me, but take ‘em as you take hay, in the bulk, an’ they're purty 
grand when they aint hongry an’ out’n work. 

“T remember mighty well that when me an’ Billy Bryan was defeated 
for President, an’ free silver was put on the shelf whar nobody could 
reach it, I had the idee that the people was human frauds. A big majority 
of ’em was for free silver, but when it come to a show-down, they blushed 
like the play-actors does, an’ give me an’ Billy the back of ther hand. 
You may well believe that I forgot all the bokays that Jefferson had 
flung at ’em, an’ took the notion that they wa’n’t wuth savin’, even ef 
they deserved it. 

“But what I can’t git through my head is what Tom Lawson expected 
the people to do arter he'd made his flash-light exposures. What haven't 
they done that they could ‘a’ done, an’ what did Tom expect ‘em to do? 
Thar’s whar my head gits a little bit muddled. I’m like the feller that 
swallered a spoonful of horse-reddish—able to smile in a pitiful way, but 
feelin’ mighty oncomfortable on the inside. Did Tom reason it out that 
the people would git together an’ build a court-house in Wall Street? 
They've got a church thar a’'ready, but nobody ever ketched one of the 
gang on the inside whilst the preacher was thar. Anyhow, Tom has took 
the notion that the System don’t need as much reform as the people, an’ 
vows that he’s so badly disapp’inted at the way they’ve acted that he’s 
a-gwine for to splunge back into speculation, jest out’n spite. 

“Thar aint no doubt that the people is a mighty quare combination. 
They’ve been told so many times by the one-horse politicians that they’re 
allers right, an’ they’ve been flattered an’ flunkeyed to by the fellers 
that want office for sech a long time that they’ve begun for to believe that 
the’r voice is the voice of the Almighty an’ that they reely are some 
punkins. But the plain facts is that thar never was a time that they 
couldn’t be fooled, an’ fooled bad, by the cheapest politiciaw that ever 
toted a flask of whisky on a stumpin’ expedition. The people are all right 
when they kin git hon- 
est men to lead ‘em, 
but when, as to-day, 
the perfessional poli- 
tician is a-straddle of 
the lead mule, the peo- 
ple are mighty apt for 
to be wrong. You kin 
say that they mean ZÆ 
well, an’ that’s about @ UZ 
as fur as you kin go. (GF 
They'd like to be 
right, but they have to 
have somebody for to 
show ’em the way. 

“But what in the 
name of the bar stan- 
gled spanner has Tom 
Lawson got to com- icak? 
plain of? He done his bates 
duty, or thought he | / 
did, an’ I reckon the | 
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people thought he was a purty good feller. He said he was a-gwine 
for to show ‘em how to destroy the high financiers, root and branch, 
but ef he ever let out the secret, I never seed it. He writ an’ writ, an’ 
the more he writ the furder off was the secret. I'll tell you what’s the 
plain truth—Tom bit off more’n he could chaw; his contract called for 
a good deal more persweatin’ than he counted on. He give all of us 
a purty good idee of how things is done in an’ out of Wall Street, an’ 
I’m of the opinion that the people, when they git broad-minded enough 
for to send men to Congress so honest that they can’t be bought or 
controlled by little snaps that you wouldn’t give five cents a dozen for 
at the corner grocery, will be all right. 

“When it comes to high an’ fashionable writin’, I think Tom done 
mighty well for a new beginner, an’ it got so that he was as nimble in 
handlin’ words as a tramp printer settin’ up long primer for a quart of 
beer an’ a night’s lodgin’. I remember one of Tom’s figgers of speech. 
He was gwine on to show how helpless a man was that fell into the 
clutches of what he calls the System. ‘He aint got’no more chance,’ he 
said, ‘than a hollyhock in a harricane.’ When I read that, I know'd 
that Tom had lived some’rs in the country, an’ I thought a good deal 
more of him on that account. I dunner ef it was Shakespeare or Bill 
Blalock that remarked that one touch of natur’ about the size of a 
June hornet, makes the whole world grin; but it don’t make any dif- 
funce which on ’em it was, bekaze both of the Bills have gone whar 
the high finances of this world aint as important as the dream of a 
five months’ old baby. 

“Pye been talkin’ at random, jest waitin’ for some of you smart 
fellers for to tell me what Tom Lawson expected the people to do. But 
none on you aint opened your mouth on the subject. What's the 


| matter ?” 


“Don’t you think,” the poet replied, “that he is like the cake of 
ice that jumped out of the wagon on the 9th of last July, with the 
idea of cooling the town?” 

“I reckon maybe that’s so,’ Mr. Sanders commented. “The town 
was as hot as ever, ef not hotter, an’ the cake of ice thought it would 
be a good thing to have the town abolished. Well, in some ways we're 
all mighty funny, an’ the only hope I’ve got is that I aint no funnier 
than my neighbors.” 

“That’s where you re wrong,” said the poet. 

“That entitles all on you to a so-long,” replied Mr. Sanders, wav- 
ing his hand, “and you have shorely ’arned it.” 


SPRING NIGHTS 


By MARIAN PHELPS 


Thro’ shimmering folds of silver mist 

The moon peeps shyly as a bride; 
Whose glowing face by lover kissed 
Would ’neath her veil its blushes hide. 


The air, dew-laden, redolent 
With spicy odors of the night, 

Seems from Elysian region sent 

To thrill the senses with delight. 


A fleeting breath of incense sweet 
Floats downward from the tulip trees; 

The lilacs from their coy retreat 

Throw fragrant kisses to the breeze. 


From yonder tangled copse that blurs 
The rugged outlines of a hill, 

A bird in solemn tones avers 

His firm intent to whip-poor-will. 


Deep in the woodland solitude 
To emphasize its lonely charm, 
An onl hoots weirdly and a brood 
Of nestlings twitters vague alarm. 
e 
Now from the marshes, wild and shrill, 
As jingling sleigh-bells’ noisy glee, 
A million merry fifers fill 
The silence with their minstrelsy. 


A sudden footfall on the grass 

Along the borders of the fen, 
A hush, to let the danger pass, 
Then forth the leader pipes again. 


And one by one the minstrels take 
The chorus up till, loud and clear, 

Again the fifing hosts awake 

The answering echoes far and near. 


O balmy nights of Spring, we feel 
Thy witchery, but cannot tell 
Whence comes thy power or reveal 


The secret of thy tender spell. 
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Frank Stanton doesn’t like automo- 
biles; he regards their invasion of the 
South as a kind of personal insult—as 
hell-on-wheels come into his peaceful 
native land. Says he, in scornful and defiant accents: 


The Auto 
Market 


Look at ’im, Mandy— 
Take sight o him, Jane! 
He rides with the rich 
In a Chug-a-Chug train! 


But the rest of the South has long since grown resigned; 
even boastful. A fellow asked us the other day: “Why is 
it that, even in the country towns in the South, let alone 
the larger ones, I see more automobiles to the square mile 
than in other part of the country?” “Because,” we 
told him, “it is the vehicle and the symbol of prosperity 
and progress, and all that kind of thing, and the South is 
going faster right now than any other part of the country— 
people have more money, and so forth.” Then we flashed 
a bale of statistics on him, fixed him with our glittering 
eyes, and told him the joyous truth about the South. If we 
had had anything handy to sell to that fellow, we would 
have got his money before he got off the place, just to 
keep our hand in, for we had him completely hypnotized 
before we let him loose. The truth is that nearly every one 
who comes South these days does get hypnotized, and asks 
if he can please stay here and start factories and things. 
It used to be a saying in the West: “There is money in the 
country—people are painting their houses.” But now they 
are saying: “There is money in the-South—people are 
buying automobiles.” It occurred to us after our friend 
left that we had after all neglected to put into the head- 
lines one of the chief reasons why more automobiles are 
seen in the South now than anywhere else; and that is the 
fact that the automobile has more months of activity (fiend- 
ish activity, Mr. Stanton would say) in the Southern year 
than in the Northern year. The beast doesn’t have to hiber- 
nate in this climate for more than a few weeks at most, 
while in the North it is laid away for three or four months, 


-so far as the country districts are concerned. Down here 


they are just as likely to knock you down and bite you in 
the middle of January as they are in the dog days. While 
the contestants in the trans-continental race were digging 
their machines out of snow-drifts, and getting themselves 
photographed for the Sunday papers in the garb of Arctic 
explorers, the chug-a-chug trains in this neck of the woods 
were coming into town laden down with peach-bloom and 
wreathed with honeysuckle. 


È 
Germs and the man we sing! Medicine 
leaps into the lists and challenges Chris- 
tian Science to mortal combat. Hist: 


A Duel to 
the Death 


Baltimore, Md., March 19.—C. E. Mexell and Robert 
G. Lang, students at the Baltimore Medical College, 
have challenged followers of Christian Science to a duel 
to the death with a pure tested culture of Streptococcus 
pyogenes. The germ to be used is considered deadly. 
The challengers propose to be inoculated with it, if two 
followers of Christian Science will also be. The antag- 
onists are to rely respectively upon the methods of 
treatment to which they are respectively committed. 
In their challenge Mexell and Lang say: 

“We are perfectly willing, in order to demonstrate 
the fallacy of the doctrines of Christian Scientists, to 
allow ourselves to be inoculated with a pure tested cul- 
ture of Streptococcus pyogenes, provided any two fol- 
lowers of their faith do the same. We are to rely upon 
medical treatment, and our Christian Science friends 
upon their mode of treatment for relief. 

“It seems to us that a test, fair and square, is the 
only means to prove or disprove the value and prop- 


erties of medicinal treatment or the fallacy of the 
faith cure.” : 


A Streptococcus pyogenes germ is not so big as it sounds. 
You could put hundreds of them into a flea’s wind-pipe 
without choking off his breath. Human destiny comes to 
a focus every now and then—consider the magnitude and 
vast bearing of the issue which it is proposed to settle in 
such a restricted arena! For is it not mind and matter, 
and all the embattled vassal cohorts and theoretical de- 
pendencies of both, which here join battle? The elder gods 
thought they had brought matters to a mighty fine point 
when they set the spheres to spinning on such inconsiderable 
axes—the muse of history chuckles whenever she permits a 
chafing blood-clot in a despot’s brain to spoil his temper 
and change merely the political map of a world—but here 
is the fate of the universe whittled down to nothing and 
jammed into a cell of pus! And yet, softly !—perhaps 
these swash-buckling, young hypodermic bravoes of Bal- 
timore, and we also, are going too fast; perhaps Christian 
Science will not fight with such weapons and conditions. 
Perhaps she will say: “Since there is no such thing as dis- 
ease, consequently it is not possible that there exists any 
germ that could produce disease, such as the pyogenes 
arrangement you talk about.” And if Christian Science 
says that, medicine must sheathe his needle and withdraw, 
for there will be no duel; where nothing material exists 
there is nothing material to fight about. 
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GLANCE IN PASSING 


By DON MARQUIS 
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Tue mania for reform is reaching such 


Reforming a pitch in this country that it would not 
the Onion surprise us to learn that the legislatures 
were passing laws to compel thistles to 

produce figs. For, not content with legislating away from 


man many of the pleasant vices with which he loves to 
scourge himself into a profitable contrition, such as whiskey- 
drinking, the reformers are now attacking nature herself. 
The onion is to be reformed. Some ambitious disciple of 
Luther Burbank, so we are told, is at work on the invention 
of a scentless onion. But will an onion taste as sweet by 
any other smell? In reality it is not reform which the onion 
needs, but recognition. It has never received its just dues 
in the way of praise, though such weakling plants as the 
lily and the rose have been sung for centuries. Stevenson, 
we believe, is the only poet who has had courage enough to 
give it an honorable place among his poetic properties: 


Rose among roots, the maiden fair; 
Wine-scented and poetic soul 
Of the capacious salad bowl. 


And even that is something less than just to the onion, for 
Stevenson does not allow it to stand upon its own merits, 
but thinks it necessary to bolster up its fame by a compar- 
ison with the rose. A comparison, which is in our estimation 
a weakening one; for in its own right the onion is as homely 
and pungent and as tonic as one of those proverbs with 
which Sancho Panza delighted to garnish his discourse. 
Many so-called reforms arise from an unreasoning prejudice 
rather than from the considered and controlled desire to 
benefit the human race, which they pretend as their origin, 
and this one in particular springs from an empty affectation 
scarce worthy to be ranked as a prejudice. We are con- 
vinced that the onion has done more for humanity in a 
liberal way than any other edible, unless, indeed, we except 
the divine manna, which kept the Hebrews alive during their 
wanderings and thus preserved the Decalogue. Nothing 
happens by accident, and it can have been nothing else than 
the wisely generous use of onions and garlic, persisted in 
for centuries by all her people, which raised Italy to pre- 
eminence in an artistic way, just as sagacious devotion to 
beer and limburger cheese created German philosophy— 
D’Annunzio is an onion that has spoiled a little, and 
Nietzsche was merely a man who had bad dreams because of 
too much cheese. Esthetes who can’t stand the smell of 
onions, or the whiff of actuality, are the most pitiable crea- 
tures !—those who would eliminate that pungently delicious 
aroma from the world of smells are making unconscious 
confession of a sort of rose-water incompetence to deal with 
the strong and highly-seasoned facts of life. 
ee 

THe wortp is not so sordid as it some- 
times seems to be. Beneath the frock 
coat of many a statesman there beats a 
warm and honest heart. Even the mind 
judicial is not always impervious to sentiment. We have 
been thrilled by the following newspaper clipping: 


Concerning 
Riley 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The attempt to convert Brandy- 
wine Creek into a ditch, thus destroying the identity of 
the “Old Swimmin’ Hole,” where James Whitcomb Riley 
bathed as a boy, and which he has made famous in one 
of his poems under that title, was defeated to-day by a 
decision of the Supreme Court, and the historic spot will 
be preserved to the people of Hancock County. The 
movement was started by citizens of Greenfield and was 
bitterly fought by others, Mr. Riley being appealed to 
and lending his influence to prevent the destruction of 
one of his favorite boyhood haunts. The court holds 
that the stream cannot be converted into a ditch because 


the necessity for it has not been made apparent by the 
petitioners. 


Historic spot “where James Whitcomb Riley bathed as a 
boy ?”—that correspondent, it may be remarked in passing, 
has a rather dubious way of speaking. He says either too 
much or too little. Historic spot where James Whitcomb 
Riley bathed as a boy! But let the locution pass—our 
point is merely the pride of Indiana in her singer. Tell 
us who it is that a people canonizes—whether it is a warrior, 
or some sort of a “merchant prince” or a lover of humanity 
—and immediately we get a clearer idea of that people. 
And in expending their sentiment upon a man like Riley 
instead of upon some apotheosis of the bourgeois, Indianans 
discriminate most wholesomely, make a wise profession of 
ideals; and it is pleasant to reflect that they are not waiting 
to express their admiration until after the object of it is 
dead. The tribute is of a kind which American communities 
have not always been in a hurry to pay to their artists; we 
believe that European observers still accuse us, as a nation, 
of lack of perspective in that (so they say) we attach an 
importance relatively too great to the leaders in material 
achievement, to the neglect of our dreamers. Kipling 


expresses this, in speaking of the typical American ‘as he 
sees him: 


Or somber-drunk, at mine or mart, 
He dubs his dreary brethren kings; 

His hands are black with blood. His heart 
Leaps like a child’s, at little things. 


Which stanza, along with other comment of a similar 
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nature, may only show that, after all, it is the European observer who may 
not always see clearly when he tries to discern just what the ideals of the 
American community are. It is true that we have a very loose way of talking 
about our prominent politicians, our conspicuous pilers-up of many millions, 
and so forth, as if we thought the like of them had never been before and 
never would be again—dubbing these dreary brethren kings—but Indiana, at 
least, can prove an alibi. 
a 
IF ANYBoDY anywhere were even to suggest that we overrate 


His Riley, in what we say and imply concerning him, we couldn’t 
Americanism argue the question on any calm and sane and critical basis. 


We would simply get mad and speechless about the matter 
and sit back and call names. For we have the same sort of feeling about him 
that we do about Dickens. He “gets next” to us, and that is all there is to it, 
and we don’t particularly care to know why or how. Still, if there were a prize 
offered for the stunt, we believe that we could sit right down now and prove, 
with some of the most critical language ever exhibited in captivity, that he is 
more American than any other American poet who ever taught the Anglo- 
Saxon-Hibernian-American speech to jump through and over, carry a caue, 
warble like a bird and eat out of the hand. And after proving him the most 
American of poets, we haven’t any doubt that we could rest up a bit and prove 
him the most poetical of Americans, with the exception of Sidney Lanier. Take 
a look at some of the other American poets. Poe might just as well have done 
his work in Europe for all the effect his environment seemed to have upon it; 
and the art of the New Englanders seems to have been, naturally and laudably 
enough, a legitimate offshoot from one branch of old England’s culture. The 
verse of Lowell, Whittier and Longfellow, for instance, occasionally shows that 
America meant a great deal to them in a political way, they were as intensely 
patriotic as could be wished, and yet in an artistic way America seemed scarcely 
necessary to them; their work was tinged and directed by America, and devoted 
to America in some of her crises, but not produced by America; the artistic 
spine about which their poetry was built, the organizing artistic element, was 
a kind of abstract moral quality just as much is accord with one section of 
English life and thought as with anything American. England might have 
produced them just as readily as America, and to a Southerner or a Westerner 
they are but very little nearer than if they had lived and worked in England. 


3 ee 
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But in mental habit and gesture and emphasis Riley is just as American as | 


Mark Twain is; neither one of them needed any impulse to set him talking 
other than the ideas and conditions with which he was familiar, in the midst 
of which he found himself. Walt Whitman, very consciously striving to express 
and direct Americanism, spent a great deal of time in exhorting his country- 
men to preserve and expand their democracy, in defining democracy and pro- 
claiming it as a kind of creed; nevertheless the familiar verse of the Indiana 
man is more informed with a real appreciation of the American character than 
Whitman (who appears to have been rather deficient in humor) ever attained; 
this understanding which he has is the organizing principle of much of 
Riley’s work. 
#2 

As to THE “size” of a poet, compared with other poets— 
now who is there may tell about that? It is true that Riley 
never juggles with a navy, like Kipling does, or slaps a 
solar system on the wrist in Walt Whitman’s big, fraternal, 
familiar way; and he isn’t what we call a “timely” poet in any political sense; 
he is preoccupied with the enduring ancient properties of song. For he is 
sure that no matter what emperors and kings and republics may be doing, 
Titania still holds her court (untroubled of the timely events of any time) in 
yonder dell where the fireflies be-star her winking woodland firmament; still 
there is the dew upon the clover; the crooning of pigeons and the drone of 
bandit bees that rob the blossoms; still there are good fairies, crowned with 
the silveriest moonlight, to perch upon the window-sill and sing chuckling 
songs to good children, and fire-eyed, gratchy-fingered goblins to affright the 
bad ones; the rose has still her hinted secrets for the curious breeze; the cob- 
webs and the frost still carpet the October bottom-lands with a glittering and 
intricate weft of beauty; and still, by the old swimmin’ holes of youth, 


The 
Old Songs 


—the dragon-fly, in light 

Gauzy armor, burnished bright 
Comes a-tilting down the waters 
In a wild, bewildered flight. 


Older things and newer things than the oldest creed or the newest declaration 
of independence; and after all the old properties of the poetic stage are good 
enough when there comes a wholesome man who can make us look and listen 
and remember. 
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At 12.00 Se eee eeeececses ZBI GO. sccccevvacces 97.96 es es 240.00 
DERA e aa Ch ere 106.10 Se “ 260.00 
At 14.00  “ — cecccccsceeese BORGO. cndcceccctacs 114.32 a 280.00 
At 15. cece ccccccsece BSD ceccvsccdccese 122.44 “ “ 300.00 


Purchasers who do not undertake to reside on the land are required to pay one-sixth of the purchase money down, balance 
{n five equal annual installments with interest at the rate of six per cent per annum, 

Maps showing the lands in detail have been published and will be sent free on application to Department "I," C. P. R. Land 
Office, Winnipeg. Write particularly for map of 150,000 acres of open prairie lands in the far-famed winter wheat district, the 
land of the warm Chinook wind, in Southern Alberta. Price of first-class lands in this district, $15.00 per acre. Intending sete 
tlers will receive special attention from local agents. 

J. L. DOUPE, } F. T. GRIFFIN, 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA CRIFFIN, a ichir 


Ass’t. Land Commissioner Í 
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THE MAGIC SWASTIKA TALKING BOARD 
x —— The most mysterious and interest- 


ing novelty of the 20th Century. Posi- 
tively a medium of communication 
with the absent. While apparently 
very simple, it is in fact very com- 
plex and the result of years of oc- 
cult and psychic study. The 
Magic Swastika Talking Board is 
always interesting and in- 
structive. Full directions 
with each board. 


— n ; — a ‘ Price $1.00. 
by THE SWASTIKA NOVELTY CO., Charleston-on-Kanuwha, West Virginia. Box 322. 
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BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY AND SAVE 


We can save you from $20.00 to $40.00 on Buggies, Run- 
abouts, Surreys and Wagons. Our Direct to You Plan saves 
you all the unnecessary expense and middlemen’s profits. 

Write for Free Money Saving Catalog, the most beauti- 
ful Buggy Catalog ever published. Address the makers. 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO. 
151-161 Edgewood Ave., 


$ 22.50 
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ATLANTA, GA. RETAIL PRICE, $75.00 


RETAIL PRICE, $75.00 


THOSE TO WHOM PRIZES GO 


WALTER BYRON LIDDELL, McNair, Miss. 
DOROTHY B. LOYE, Baraboo, Wis. 

TOM McEACHIN, Meredith, Fla. 

BUENA McGINTY, Wilton, Ark. 

GRANT MILBOURN, Chester, Pa. 

JAMES ALEXANDER PAXTON, Stanford, Ky. 
MYRTICE MAIA SMOOT, Nauvoo, Ala. 
SPIER VAUGHAN, Graysville, Ga. 

EARL KEITH WHEELER, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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GLADYS M. BUCKNER, Fairfax, S. C. 
R. EDWIN GRAHAM, Alexandria, Va. 
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WILBUR HERRINGTON, Roper, N. C. 
MATT DAVIS HOLMES, Fort Deposit, Ala. 
WILLIAM KING HUNT, Ferriday, La. 
T. L. JOHNSON, Atlanta, Ga. 

. JAMES KENNEDY, Abbeville, S. C. 
GERALD BOLTON KNIGHT, Waycross, Ga. ANNIE WILLINGHAN, Macon, Ga. 
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little bit er duck dat folks called her Teenchy-Tiny Duck. Well, one day, 
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HERE is one curious thing about Uncle Remus: he always makes 

i appearance just before dinner. When asked about it, he laughed 

heartily. “Well, suh,” he said, “I never yit seed a dinner dat 

could skeer me. I don’t keer how big it is, ner how fine, I kin look it 

right in de face an’ eyes, an’ never turn a ha’r. OP Miss use ter say dat 

I wuz a mighty bol’ nigger when it come ter vittles, an’ I speck dat’s so, 
kaze de onliest skeer I have is dat de cook wont save me none.” 

“Where is the little boy?” 

“Oh, he done come back. He went out dar ter Californy fer ter fix 
his lungs an’ livers, an’ he come wid me fer ter see how fur you live fum 
town. Hes out dar in de yard fishin’ fer jacks. He'll take a piece er 
grass an’ run it down in a hole, an’ de fust news you know, he done cotch 
one. I tol’ him dat ef he wanted ter hear me tell a tale, he’d hatter come 
in here an’ tell you howdye. I’m mighty glad yo’ room is so close ter der 
kitchen; I kin set on dis trunk an’ tell you what you gwineter have fer 
dinner. Cabbage fer one thing, an’ inguns fer an’er. De cook sho must 
’a’ know’d I wuz comin’.” 

At this juncture, the little boy ran in, full of health and perspiration; 
he had been having a glorious time, and he wished that he lived some- 
where where there were plenty of trees and grass. 
you caught in town were hardly worth fishing for, they were so small and 
poor. His trip to Southern California had evidently done him a world of 
good. His pallor had disappeared, and he was now as ruddy and rugged 
as you could wish. He was very polite, too, for he knew that Uncle 
Remus was regarding him with critical eyes. But when all the formali- 
ties were over, his mind reverted to the story that he had been promised, 
and he reminded Uncle Remus of it. 

“You hear dat!” the old negro exclaimed. “All you hear fum dat boy 
is tell me a tale, tell me a tale, an’ when dat’s done, it’s tell me anudder, 
tell me anudder; it don’t make no diffunce dat age is a-creepin’ on de ol’ 
nigger, bekaze when he’s a-lyin’ on de coolin’-board, some young un'll 
lean over, wid ‘Unc. Remus, wont you please tell me a tale ’fo’ dey takes 
you out ter de buryin’ groun’? An’ I speck I'll hatter turn over an’ do 
de best I kin. It puts me in mind er ol’ Teenchy Duck dat foun’ a 
money-purse in de river.” 

“How was that?” the little boy asked; “you never told me that story; 
you ve been keeping it to yourself all this time.” 

“Name er goodness, honey! I’m bleeze ter have some secrets; look 
how ol’ I is, an’ how wobbly! You don’t want me not to have no secrets, 
does you?” 

“No,” said the little boy unblushingly; “not story secrets. 
a common everyday story be a secret?” 

“Well, ef de tales I tells is des ever’day tales, an’ common too, you 
mought ez well not take de trouble fer ter lissen at um. Go out dar an’ 
ketch you some mo’ jack-bugs.” 

The little boy looked at the old negro as though he didn’t understand 
what had been said; he made no movement to go, but was evidently uneasy. 
“Well, tell me about Teenchy Duck,” he said after a while. 

“Taint no use,” replied Uncle Remus; “she wa’n’t nothin’ but a com- 
mon everday puddle duck; an’ mo dan dat she aint got but two foots fer 
ter waddle about on. Aint she too common fer you?” 


How can 


The jack-bugs that . 


whiles she wuz paddlin’ in de river—I dunno ef it wuz de Oconee er de 
Ocmulgee—she up an’ found a money-purse all full er shiny gold. No 
sooner did she see it dan she made a turrible racket: ‘Somebody los’ der 
purty money! Purty money! purty money! Who los’ der purty money?’ 

“Brer Rabbit, on de bank, look out’n his hidin’-place, an’ kinder 
grin, an’ den he wunk one eye, but he aint say a word. Bimeby a rich 
man come ‘long; he had a walkin’ stick in his han’, an’ ever’ once an’ 
awhile he’d stop an’ make marks in de san’, a-countin’ up de money what 
he had, an’ dat what he done lent out; he wuz one er de kind what you 
call big rich fer dem days. Well, whiles he wuz walkin’ long, he hear de 
fuss dat Teenchy-Tiny Duck’s a-makin’, an’ he look close fer ter see 
what de matter. Den an’ dar his eye lit on de money-purse, an’ he seed 
de gold a-shinin’ thoo. He holler out: ‘Dat’s mine! dat’s mine! I des now 
drapt it;’ an’ wid dat he tuck de gold an’ slapped it in his kyarpet-sack. 

“Atter he done gone, Teenchy-Tiny got so mad dat all she kin do is 
ter dance ’roun’ on her two footsies. She say, ‘De gran’ rascal done took 
it all, an’ aint never gi’ me nothin’ fer findin’ it!’ Den she waddled off 
home an’ tol’ um what done happened. De man wuz so mad dat he wanter 
pull all his ha’r out; he say, he did, ‘Git outer my house an’ lot, sech as 
dey is, an’ don’t never come back here twel you git dat money what de 
rich man tuck!’ Teenchy-Tiny Duck aint know what ter do. She went 
back ter de river bank, an’ sot down an’ cried. Brer Rabbit see her an’ 
ax her what de matter mought be. She up an’ tol’ ’im all about it, an’ he 
wiped one eye an’ wunk de udder. Sezee, “Well, whyn’t you go atter de 
man an’ git de money?’ She say, ‘How I gwineter git de money atter I 
find de man?’ Brer Rabbit say, sezee, ‘Dey’s allers a way, ef not two.’ 

“So off she put, a-waddlin’ an’ a-quackin’, ‘I want my purty money! 
I want my purty money!’ She foller’d de man by de marks er de cane in 
de ground. She pass by ol’ Brer Fox, an’ he ax her what de matter. She 
up’n tol’ ’im. He ax her what she gwiner do when she fin’ de rich man, 
an’ she say she gwine git de purty money an’ take it back home. ‘Shill I 

wid you?’ sez ol’ Brer Fox, sezee, an’ she say dat nothin’ll suit her 
better. ‘I'll hatter hide, sez ol’ Brer Fox; ‘how I gwine do it?’ ‘Git in 
my satchel,’ sez Teenchy-Tiny. Brer Fox say ‘taint nigh big enough, an’ 
she make answer. ‘My satchel is a stretchin’ satchel.’ 

“She aint gone fur befo’ she met ol’ Brer Wolf. He lissen at de 
talk “bout de money, an say, ‘Whar you come fum an’ whar you gwine, 
an’ what you gwine atter? She up an’ tol’ im. ‘Maybe I kin he’p you,’ 
sezee, ‘but I’m tired, an’ I can’t go so fur.’ ' She says, sezee, ‘Git in my 
satchel.’ He say, ‘Taint nigh big ’nough.’ She say, ‘It’s de stretchin’ 
satchel; jump in.’ Well, in he jumped, an’ atter dat, Teenchy-Tiny can’t 
go so mighty fast, kaze she got too big a load. But she waddled on, 
quackin’ *bout de purty money. 

“Bimeby, whiles she wuz gwine on down de road, she come up wid 
Uncle Ladder, takin’ his noon rest by de side of a tree. Uncle Ladder, 
he say, sezee, “You must not feel so well fum de way youer gwine on.’ 
Den Teenchy-Tiny up an’ tol’ him about de bad luck she done had: she 
shuck her head backerds an’ forrerds, an’ quacked so loud, dat Uncle 
Ladder wuz sorry. He ax her ef he kin do anything fer ter he’p her 
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out, an’ she say she speck he kin do 
a heap to he’p her. Uncle Ladder 
says, sezee, dat he’d be glad ef he 
kin, but he can’t walk, an’ he dunner 
how he gwine wid her. Teenchy- 
Tiny say, “Des git in my satchel, an’ 


The little boy made no answer whatever; he had grown wise to the 
old negro’s methods, and so he simply 
waited. Uncle Remus, seated upon the 
low trunk, pulled a few ravelings from 
his sleeve, cleared his throat, and told 
the following story: 
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“One time—I dunner ef it wuz in 
Greene County, er in Bald’in—dar 
lived a man an’ a ’oman dat wuz mighty 

poor. Dey aint got no money, an’ dey 
aint had time fer ter save none; much 
ez dey kin do fer ter keep body an’ 
soul tergedder. Dey aint got no farm, 
an’ dey aint got no gyarden patch. All 
dey had in de roun’ worl’ wuz a little 
puddle duck dat walked roun’ an’ roun’ 
all day singin’ de hongry song— 
‘Quack! quack! gi’ me a piece er 
bread! Look like it wouldn’t ’a’ took 
much ter feed her, kaze she wuz sech a 


I'll tote you de best I know how.’ 
So Uncle Ladder got in de satchel, 
an’ off she started.” At this point, 
Uncle Remus glanced suddenly at 
the little boy, who had an expres- 
sion of unbelief on his face. He 
caught the eye of the old negro, and 
remarked, “I was just thinking what 
mother would say to that.” “Is she 
here?” Uncle Remus inquired in a 
matter-of-fact way. “Well, den, 
honey, ef she aint here, an’ not likely 
ter be, dey aint no reason why de 


tale aint des ez good ez some yuther 
tales you've hearn me tell ’fo’ now. 


Make Your Savings Deposits, 
Drawing 4 Per Cent, Payable 
at Any Bank at Any Time 


We have instituted the most attractive de- 
posit system ever devised. This Bank 
Money Order Plan includes among many 
advantages the following: 


Payable at any Bank at any Time 
with accrued interest. 

The issuing of interest-bearing certifi- 
cates in denominations $1 to $500. 

Each certificate draws 4 per cent com- 
puted quarterly from date of issue. 

Each certificate self identifying and 
may be cashed anywhere, any time. 

All interest is automatically calcu- 
lated and added to face value of 
certificate. 

Combines advantages of a personal 
check and a cornea personal check 
of the depositor. 

Includes the conveniences of a money 
order, travelers’ check and New 
York draft. 


An evidence of depoa without use of 
a pass book. 


In other words, this latest banking inven- 
tion provides for the deposit of savings 
drawing 4 per cent in return for certifi- 
cates which may be converted into cash at 
any time for the face value and also the 
accrued interest. Send for booklet A, de- 
scribing many other advantages of ‘this 
latest banking invention. 


Central Bank and Trust Corporation 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Municipal 
Bonds 


RE SECURED by direct taxation; are 

issued by established Cities, Towns, 

Etc., for public improvements; are 

certain of payment, can be purchased to 
yield liberal interest returns, and are 


The Ideal 
Investments 


for individuals, banks, trustees and estates. 
In amounts of $100. $500, or $1,000. Any sum 
can be safely invested. 

Ask for our Booklet A, “As Good as 
Government Bonds ;’’ it contains much in- 
formation of value. 


A postal brings it. 


The Robinson-Humphrey Co. 
Dealers in Bonds, 
English-American Building 
Atlanta, Ga. 


The American Audit Co., 


HOME OFFICE: 100 Broadway, New York City. 


F. W. LaFrentz, C. P A., President. 


C. E. Manwaring, Vice President. 
Theo. Cocheu, Jr., C. P. A„ Sec. and Treas. 


BRANCHES: 

NEW YORK---Waldorf-Astoria. 
BOSTON---Exchange babe eng 
WASHINGTON---Colorado Building. 
NEW ORLEANS---Hennen Building. 
ATLANTA---Fourth Nat'l Bank Building. 
CHICAGO---Marquette Building. 
PHILADELPHIA---Bellevue-Stratford. 
SAN FRANCISCO---Belden Building. 
LONDON, ENG.---4 King Street, Cheapside. 


Atlanta Branch, 1015-18 Fourth National Bank 
Building. 


C. B. BIDWELL, Resident Mgr. 


Telephone, Cable Address, 
Main 872. Amdit, N. Y. 


BUY KALAMAZOO COMFORT” NOW 
= True Relaxation, which gives RENEWED 


ENERGY to your tired ae and muscles 
and makes the hol, sultry righ COOL a 
ENDURABLE. Why not be really COMFORT 

BLE when reading, renting we dering. on the e porch, 
lawn, or by your fireside? If ill, you woul gior 
this EASE AND ADAPTABILITY, especially as 
the cost is merely nominal. Our reclining chair, Y adjusting 
itself tu every position without EFFORT, will d do all and even more than this 
for you. Nothing else like it. Write today for FREE TRIAL offer and Catalog 
No. 75, showing ten models for parlor, lawn, porch, steamer, sick-room, 
and large line al the very best lawn furniture at lar prices. 

THE KALAMAZOO SLED CO., 521 3rd Kalamazoo, Mich, 
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UNCLE REMUS’S—THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR MAY 


“Well, Uncle Ladder clomb in de satchel, an’ he had plenty er 
room, an’ Teenchy-Tiny Puddle Duck went wobblin’ on, quackin’ ‘bout 
de purty money what done been tuck fum ’er. Now whiles she gwine 
on, follerin’ de tracks er de rich man’s walkin’-cane, she come right 
face wid de best frien’ she'd yever had, an’ dat wuz Gran’pappy River. 
He stop runnin’, he did, an’ say, sezee, ‘Why, what de matter ? When 
I seed you dis mornin’, you look like you wuz happy, an’ now, here 
you is in deep trouble. How kin I he’ p ‘you? Maybe Id better go wid 
you; I sholy would ef I had legs.’ ” 

Here Uncle Remus paused a moment to glance at the little boy 
out of the corner of his eye, but the youngster had ceased to be doubt- 
ful; he had become interested. Uncle Remus shook his head trium- 
phantly, and went on: “Gran’pappy River got in de satchel widout 
drownin’ anybody, an’ Teenchy-Tiny Duck went on, still follerin’ de 
tracks dat de rich man’s walkin’-cane had made in de groun’, an’ purty 
soon, ef not sooner, she come ter a big Bee Hive. Ol’ man Drone wuz 
a-sunnin’ hisse’f, an’ when he seed her he got ter laughin’ an’ ’twant 
long ‘fo’ all de Bees had come out fer ter see what de trouble wuz all 
about. An’ when dey seed her, dey laugh an’ laugh twel some on ’em 
fell down fum de bench. But Teenchy-Tiny Puddle Duck look so 
sollum dat dey hushed up one an’er atter while, an’ say, ‘We-all wuz 
des laughin’ kaze you got sech a big fat satchel. Tell us what de 
matter is.’ 

“She sot down an’ tol’ ’em all about her troubles, an’ it look like 
dey git bigger an’ wusser de mo’ she talk abouteum. De Bees say dey’d 
be mo’ dan glad fer ter he’p her out ef dey know’d how, an’ dey ax ef 
dey can’t go wid ’er. ‘Git in my satchel,’ se’ she, an’, sho *nough, in 
dey swarmed. She went on, sometimes a-waddlin’ an’ sometimes 
a-toddlin’, an’ ‘long about night, she come ter de place whar de rich 
man live at. She crope un’ de gate, an’ went up ter de big house hol- 
lerin’ fer her purty money. De rich man he hear her, an’ he know’d 
des ’zackly what she come fer. He laugh, he did, an’ make some er de 
niggers put her in de hen-house ‘long wid de geese an’ de turkeys, an’ 
tol’ de cook fer ter have ’er fer dinner de nex’ day. So said, so done. 
Inter de hen-house, she went, an’ time she git in dar de yuther fowls 
*gun ter make a mighty racket; I speck dey must er ketch a whiff er 
Brer Fox. Anyhow, dey got atter her, dark ez ‘twuz, dey got atter 
her, an’ pecked on her an’ beat her wid der wings, an’ she hatter call 
on Brer Fox fer ter come outer de satchel an’ see what he kin do ter 
settle de ‘spute. 

“Well, out he come, an’ mighty glad er de chance. All de fowls 
quit der ’sputin’ an’ when de cook come out de nex’ mornin’ fer ter git 
Teenchy-Tiny, she sho did open her eyes. De groun’ wuz strowed wid 
dead chickens, an’ turkeys, an’ gooses, kaze Brer Fox sho had done his 
work well. De cook wuz so ’stonish’ dat she run ter de big house wid- 
out takin’ time fer ter pull de hen-house door shet. Teenchy-Tiny 
Duck marched out wid ker fat satchel an’ went ’roun’ ter de front, 
quackin’ an’ squallin’, ‘Gi’ me back my purty money! Gi’ me back my 
purty money!’ De rich man’s wife, when de cook got thoo tellin’ her 
tale, up an’ say, ‘Dat aint no Duck; it’s a witch. Ef you don’t gi’ her 
her money back, we'll sho have bad luck!’ But de man des laugh, an’ 
he laughed ever’ time he hear Teenchy-Tiny Duck holler. An’ she kep’ | ————__— 
it up all day long. Sometimes she’d set down an’ rest, but de most er 
de time, she wuz totin’ her big satchel about over de place, an’ hollerin’ 
ter de man fer ter gi’ her back her purty money what she found. 

“Night come ez night will, an’ de rich man made de niggers take 
de Duck an’ put her in de stable ‘long wid de mules an’ hosses. He 
say, ‘We'll see what she'll holler in de mornin’? No sooner said dan 
done, an’ Teenchy-Tiny Duck wuz so skeer’d dat she call ter Brer 
Wolf, dat ef he don’t come an’ he’p ’er, she sholy will be trompled 
under de creeturs’ foots. Well, Brer Wolf aint need no second tellin’; 
he work so hard an’ he work so fast, dat when de plough-hands an’ 
de waggin’ drivers come for ter git der teams de nex’ mornin’, dey fine 
um all stretched out stiff. When dis word went out, de rich man’s ol’ 
‘oman beg an’ beg ‘im fer ter gi’ de money back ter Teenchy-Tiny 
Duck. But de man wuz too mad ter lissen. So he went out in de yard, 
an’ tell his niggers fer ter fling her in de well. 

“All dis time, an’ whiles dey wuz totin’ her off, Teenchy-Tiny|7  —_—— 
Duck keep on squallin’ an’ quackin’, ‘Gi’ me back my purty money!’ 
Dey flung her in de well, an’ ez she fell, she holler ter de Ladder fer 
come he’p her. De Ladder got out’n de satchel an’ kinder stretched 
itse’f, kaze it had been might’ly cramped in dar. It stretched itse’f 
twel it got ter de top, an’ Teenchy-Tiny Duck clom’ it round by round, 
an’ come out, an’ she come a-hollerin’ fer her purty money. You may 
well believe dat dem are niggers an’ all de balance wuz might’ly ’ston- 
ished. But de rich man got madder dan he wuz befo’. He stomped 
his foots an’ pulled his ha’r, an’ des vow dat he aint gwine ter turn 
de money loose. He run out, he did, an’ tol’ um ter heat de bakin’ 
oven red-hot an’ put her in. 
marchin’ up an’ down squallin’ an’ quackin’ fer her purty money. Dey 
got de oven mighty hot, an’ de rich man tol’ um fer ter fling her in. 
De niggers wuz skeer’d but dey hatter do what der marster tol’ um. 
Time dey done it, Teenchy-Tiny Duck call fer ol’ friend, de River, an’ 
he bust outer de satchel an’ squelched de fier,ean’ Teenchy-Tiny come 
marchin’ out, hollerin’ louder dan ever fer her purty money. œ» 

‘An’ still de rich man wont turn de money loose, no matter how 
much his wife beg him. He say he’ll ‘ten’ ter de job hiss’f; an’ dat 
night, when ever ‘body but him had done gone ter bed, he trick his 
walkin’-cane, an’ went out an’ got Teenchy-Tiny Duck, an’ wuz des in 
de ac’ er beatin’ her plum ter death, when she called on de Bees fer 
ter come an’ he’p her. Dey come wate out, an’ de way dey treat 
dat rich man wuz ’nough fer ter make you smile er cry, whichever way 
yo mind mought lean. He couldn’t run fast ’nough fer ter git de 
money, an’ when he got it he hand it ter Teenchy- Tiny Duck, an’ tol’ 
her ter go on "bout her business, an’ pester him no mo’. She A 
off down de road, an’ she tuck all her friends back whar dey j’ined her 


An’ all dat time Teenchy-Tiny Duck wuz | 
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a toilet soap. A soap 


good for clothes won't 
benefit face and hands. 
Don’t use laundry soap 
for toilet or bath. That 
is, if you value clear 
skin. 


Pears’ is pure soap 


and matchless for the 
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Newest Spring Styles 
In every Regal store 
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Das you iav for spring 
sketching? The outdoor 
days are at hand; better get 
things ready. 
You’ll find Devoe a good 
name to start with. 


Oil and water colors, canvas and 
boards, brushes and sketch blocks, 
box outfits of all kinds, pencils and 
papers, easels, stools, umbrellas, 
Staffs, and all artists’ supplies. Get 
list of our good things. 

Address Dept. H. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Fulton and Williams Streets, New York. 
1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City. 
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—de Bees ter de Hive, de Ladder ter de wall, an’ de River ter its bed. 
Brer Wolf an’ Brer Fox “low dat dey kin walk faster dan she could 
tote um. Her marster an’ mistiss got de money dat aint blong ter um, 
an’ it look like dey ought er be happy, but dey wa'n’t; dey know'd dey 
wuz spendin’ dat dat wa’n’t der’n. But dey feed Teenchy-Tiny Duck 
twel she got so fat an’ sassy dat she wont ‘sociate wid nobody but de 
fambly dat dey calls Muscovey; you know what I mean.” 

Of course the little boy knew, but he was thinking about it so 
hard that he forgot to laugh. Uncle Remus adjourned to the kitchen, 
where he soon had the cook talking in wrathful tones. As for the little 
boy, he found a big picture book, in which he became so absorbed that 
it would have been difficult for a stranger to imagine that there was 
a little boy in the house. 


There is no pull or strain on the shoulders or 
buttons. ‘‘Give and take’’ action of the cords 
distributes the tension so evenly that all parts 
of the suspenders bear it equally, no matter 
how sudden or continuous your action. 
Our webs are highest quality, original in 
The 
| | = metal trimmings are brass, heavily nickel- 
A A, plated, making them rust-proof. 
j - ft S 
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i 4 7 F A A > er - Always give absolute freedom of movement. 
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design, and all made at our own factory. 


President Suspenders give 100 per 
cent comfort and wear. 

Begin today to get your 
suspender comfort— buy 
penders now. 

Various weights and lengths. 


T WILL be observed that the children have made a hearty response 
to the Editor’s request for letters. The most of them are more than 
creditable—in fact, nearly all are good—but the dear. youngsters insist 
on writing personal letters to the Editor. He appreciates them a thou- 


full allowance of 
President Sus- 


: i i imes than if they had been written by the greatest critics 
ket on every pair. ‘‘Satisfac- sand times more À ; 

f y Eaa ee e S Back.” in the world; he is touched by them more deeply than he can say ; 
i ; If your dealer can’t supply you, we will, nevertheless, they are not precisely what he wants for the Children's 


postpaid, on receipt of price, SOc. 


W THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
H 715 Main Street SHIRLEY, MASS. 


Department. Grown people, who never really understand things of 
this kind, will turn up their noses and say that the Editor is taking 
advantage of the children to blow his own horn, as the saying is. 
Fortunately, there is one letter among the many that have been 
received, that stands out by itself. It is from Dorothy Loye, in far- 
away Wisconsin, and is a perfect model of the kind of letter that the 
Editor wants to print. Dorothy tells about her home in Baraboo, and 
p describes it in a way that is sure to be interesting to the children— 


$075 Will buy this fine HOPKINS & ALLEN 
¥ Military Bolt Action Repeating Rifle and to grown folks too, if they know what is nice. Naturally, the first 


22 Caliber | prize goes to Dorothy Loye. It was so difficult to choose the winners 
16 Shots | of the other prizes that all the names were placed in a hat, and the 
first drawn got the second prize, and the second the third prize, and 
so on. But all the letters are interesting because they are written by 
children who are feeling their way to a more perfect expression of 
their likes and dislikes. The Editor thanks all who have written, and 
he hopes they will write again; and he would like to hear from chil- 
dren who have not yet written. 
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YOU WILL MAKE NO MISTAKE IN BUYING THIS => 
RIFLE. It’s the HOPKINS & ALLEN JUNIOR REPEATER 
—recognized everywhere as the handsomest, best handling, quick- 
est and straightest shooting 22 caliber Repeating Rifle made in America 
at the price. Shoots 22 caliber short, long and long rifle cartridges without . 
change of carrier. Shoots 16-22 caliber short and 12-22 caliber long and long 
rifle; the ejector works like lightning. You cat make bull's eyes as fast as you can 
work the trigger; the appearance of the gun is something you can take pride in. 

THE STOCK is of beautiful selected American Walnut, light, ; 

THE BARREL is of fine high power vigo posl. Aa pa Png Raper Kree! d anaE S twist which gives 
best range and trajectory. ACTION: is improved Military Bolt Pattern (side ejection) which is recognized 
as the best action made for a repeating rifle—action is also equipped with Positive Safety Device, removing 
danger of accidental discharge. Gun is 40% in. long, barrel 22 inches—takes down in two parts and can be 


packed in a trunk or suit case. Materials, Manufacture and Assembling are of Highest Grade Throughout, 
—and the Rijie is Warranted to Give the Greatest Satisfaction—a Remarkable Bargain at our Price. 


Call at your Dealer’s or Write us Today. WE WILL SEND THIS RIFLE DIRECT TO YOU FOR $8.75— 
AND GUARANTEE SAFE DELIVERY AND SATISFACTION—IF YOU CANNOT FIND IT AT NEAREST STORE. 


THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. 
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the Children 


Letters From 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN ANY KIND 
OF A FIREARM, WRITE FOR OUR BEAU- 


cataloog” For 1908. mms FREE 


Gives more points on guns than any catalog pub- 
lished. Gives best prices and most complete line. 


80 Chestnut St. NORWICH, CONN., U. S. A. 
Largest Manufacturers of High Grade, Popular-Priced 


Firearms in the World. 


THE 


Brick Fireplace 


An Artistic Feature of 
the Home 


QVE beautiful designs are well adapted to se- 
cure the comfort and quiet dignity express- 
ing the real home atmosphere. We design, select 
and furnish Fireplaces of moulded brick in tints 
and shades to suit your decorations from $10 up. 
Send for our free illustrated Booklet B, telling 
all about the fireplace. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO. 
2504 W. 12th St., CHICAGO 


30 BABY DRESS PATTERNS 


and a $5.00 UNIVERSAL 
DRESS CUTTING CHART for 25c 
I will send 


ches at 


laun proportion- 
ax rana All launches fitted with two ou one Universal Dress and 


É 7 . Cloak Cutting (with which you ug 

ing Bie: nae age with d controll. ments without patterns) anda a a 
ania 4 roa engine made; starts without of either 30 long or 10 short clothes 
y i ve i moving parts. Steel rowboats, mad patterns with directions for 
$20.00. ts fitted with water-tight compartments: of baby ; erang ane se 
Pa sink, need no boat house.We “N ee dir Hints to Mothers” 

p ire ai, es manufacturers of pleas- and “True Motherhood” 
, ure boats in the world. Orders filled eet ss illustrating articles and clothes for baby, with prices 
y they are received. We sell direct Mone refunded hout ia it cenarkable value for 25c. 


xestion if you are 
EXTRA PRESENT: Answer this advertisennne toda 
and receive coupon valued at 25c in goods, free 5 


Write to-day. 0. L, ATSMA, Newark, N. J. 


to user, cutting out all mid- 
men s profits. Free catalog, 


Michigan Steel 
Ep Pr eann nent Co. 


troit Michigan 


Cheap as Wood. 
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© YOUR LONG GLOVES 


2 


Will never look well unless th 
champion“F ASNER.” The ASNER” POM TNT 
keeps the glove from slipping Miwa) -.:, -.-... ee 
coe oÍ p hetae ona p ter and will not tear the sleeve. Send for a manufacture Lawn and Farm Fence. Sell direct 
ang Keep your gloves as they should be kept. | Scents, Our catalog le Free. Wane macturers’ prices. No 


Champion Mfg.and Supply Co., 1370 Broadway, New York | Write for it today. 
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From Far-Off Baraboo. 


Baraboo, Wis.—To the Children’s 
Department. Dear Friends: It seems 
funny to write “Dear Friends” to peo- 
ple you don’t know at all! But 
then, I’m pretty sure they are 
friends, and so they wont mind. if 
I call them so. I am from the North, 
and I write this letter to my South- 
ern friends to see if I cannot make 
them interested in the dear, drowsy 
old town where I live. Baraboo is 
one of the most picturesque little 
towns in the Middle West, and all 
the people who were born here are 
proud of that fact, and although they 
may live far away, they still cherish 
a picture of it in their hearts. It 
isn’t very big—it isn’t very busy, but 
yet there is a charm about it which 
the visitor does not soon forget. The 
town is separated into two parts by 
the twisting, meandering river called 
the Baraboo. Three miles or so from 
town is the popular summer resort, 
Devil’s Lake, a beautiful fairy lake 
to which many fanciful legends are 
attached, and surrounded by rugged 
bluffs. Baraboo is fourteen miles 
from the Dells of the Wisconsin, 
where thousands of tourists visit an- 
nually to see the beautiful scenery. 
Then, also, it has been said in the 
Chicago papers that Baraboo was the 
“circus hub” of the universe. It is 
the headquarters of Ringling Bros.’ 
World’s Great Shows; also Gollmar 
Bros.’ circus. We also have a lovely 
Carnegie library here, a beautiful 
high school, courthouse and other fine 
buildings, but very few manufacto- 
ries. Now, I will stop telling you 
about Baraboo as a whole, and tell 
you about my home. My home is on 
an island—not the same kind of 
island that you are familiar with, I 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 983 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. | presume, but still it is an island. The 


Baraboo River runs all around it. My 
island is that which is known in phys- 
ical geography as a “cut-off.” I have 
many pets—three cats, called Harle- 
quin, Lily and Tuesday; a tame 
Plymouth Rock rooster, called Ben- 


jamin Franklin; a horse called Fly, 


and her colt, Remus; and then there 
is the yellow collie dog, Jimmie. | 
am very fond of my pets and have 
great fun with them. I hope that all 
my Southern friends will like my let- 
ter, for if they do, I shall be very 
glad and proud indeed. Wishing great 
success to the Children’s Department, 
I am, Sincerely Yours, 
Dororny B. Loye. 


From the Quaker State. 

Chester, Pa.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I am eleven years old and live in 
Chester, Pennsylvania, the place 
where William Penn first landed. 
My mother was born in ‘Canada, 
but my father is from the South, 
and he and I love so much to read 
stories, poems and the many good 
things in Uncrte Remvus’s MAGAZINE. 
We have been reading Uncle Remus’s 
stories a long time, and now when the 
Magazine comes it’s like getting a let- 
ter from an old friend. We always 
read everything Uncle Remus writes 
in it, and also like the poems of 
Frank Stanton. My father and I 
often spend delightful hours reading, 
and we enjoy such books as “The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster,’ “Tom Saw- 
yer” and “Huckleberry Finn.” We 
are also fond of poetry and feel guite 
well acquainted with Riley, Field, 
Dunbar, Holman F. Day and others. 
We never get tired of reading over 
and over again really good stories and 
poems. I am interested in literature 
and excel in historical compositions 
at school. Would so much appreciate 


S ARE MOULDED FROM BEST GRADE RUBBER 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., U.S. A 


CUSHION 
RUBBER 
BUTTON 


THI 


GUARANTY 
COUPON-IN YELLOW 


iS ATTACHED THIS WAY 
TO EVERY PAIR OF THE 
GENUINE — BE SURE 
IT’S THERE. 


is6é7 < EARS IN 1908 
< Cus 


is Unequallied for 
Cleaning and Polishing 
SILVERWARE. 


Send address for a FREE SAMPLE, 
or 15 cents in stamps for a full box. 
Electro-Silicon Soap has equa! merits. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 


Grocers and Druggists sell it. 
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ARCHITECT 


Successful Draftsmen Earn 
From $25.00 to $75.00 Per Week 


A SUCCESSFUL workin 
fice will give you a 
ough course in 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING WHICH 
YOU CAN LEARN AT HOME 


that will lay a foundation of 
practical knowledge upon 
which you can build for your- 
self a lucrative business. The 
instruction isindividual andthe 
course easily mastered in your 
spare time. The cost of the les- 
sons is reasonable and paid in 
small monthly installments. 
Write for booklet, terms, etc. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 
Dept. B. ATLANTA, GA. 


of- 
or- 


Let Me Pay Postage 
5A on My Big Free Book to You 
Just write a postal for my Big 1908 
Book—shows big line of 
(t Split Hickory Vehicles 
*)) vt | —Sold on 80 Days Trial—Guaranteed 
\ Jo Two Years. I make all my Buggies to 
À 7 dk order—sell them direct from 


as atest. te 
full particata offer. Two 


Should read America’s 
Leading Musical Maga- 


k 
Music WORLD, 


EVERY MUSICIAN 


zine. Regular price $1.00 year. i 
answers, 25 cents (stamps or coin). E 
No. 104 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOTEL RICHMOND 


17th and H Streets 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


100 Rooms, 50 Private Baths, American Pian, 
$3.00 Per Day, Upwards; With Bath, $! Additional. 
European Pian, $1.50 Per Day, pwards; 
With Bath, $! Additional. 
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A high-class hotel, conducted for_your comfort. 
Remodeled, refurnished throughout. Directly on car 

e. Union Station, 20 minutes. Ca tol, 20 min- 
utes. Shops and Theaters, 10 minutes. Two blocks 
to White House and Executive Buildings. Opposite 
Metropolitan Club. 

` Summer Season July to October. 

Wayside Inn and Cot . Lake Luzerne, N. Y. 
in the Adirondacks. Switzerland of America. 45 
minutes from Saratoga. Send for Booklet. 


CLIFFORD M. LEWIS, Proprietor 


UNCLE REMUS’S—THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR MAY 


one of your books with your auto- 
graph. If you print my letter I will 
write you again soon and tell you all 
I know about Riley. I would like 
to have some of the boys of the 
Happy Southland write to me. Be 
sure that Papa gets every number of 
the Magazine. Yours with love, 
Grant MILBOURN. 


Poor Penny! 


Graysville, Ga.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am a boy nearly seven years 
old. My new third reader tells me 
who Uncle Remus is, and also tells 
me the story of Brer Rabbit and Brer 
Fox going to the big dinner. We— 
that is, Fred and myself—have a new 
express wagon, and we have learned 
our dog Roscoe to ride in it. We 
were awfully sorry when Penny got 
killed—he was our other dog. We 
buried him under the elm tree right 
in front of our gate. The train cut 
off both of his hind legs, and one was 
way down on the abutment of the 
railroad bridge, and is there yet, and 
I feel so bad when I see it. Fred 
caught a fish last Saturday and our 
cat Tom stole it. We have a garden 
planted in onions and radishes. 
Mamma gave us a good garden last 
year, and I had my onions eaten up 
before Fred had his planted. Don’t 
you think onions and radishes are 
good when you-come in from school 
hungry? I do. After I had eaten 
my radishes and onions last year, I 
set out tomatoes; those I sold to 
mamma at one cent apiece before 
they got ripe. I put my money in 
the Loveman Bank in Chattanooga, 
Tenn. I went to Chattanooga last 
January and saw our bank. Id been 
sending my money to the bank by 
my big brother. I can’t make money 
very fast. I get a penny from 
mamma when I get ahead in my class, 
but I had to buy some fish hooks with 
part of it. We have a cute little hen 
that lays all the time, which we call 
Miss Fuller. We also have some baby 
chicks. I wish I could see the real 
black Uncle Remus, and you, too, Mr. 
Harris. I hope Pll get a book. Good 
by. SPIER VAUGHAN. 


He Has Them All. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I am so a you want us to write 
to you. just want to beg you to 
tell us one story anyhow in your 
Magazine every time. O, if I could 
only see you and ask you about all 
those animals in the woods! and I 
just wish lots of times I could slip 
off over to the Snap-Bean Farm and 
hear you tell that little boy over there 
such fine stories. I am a little boy 
seven years old and I have every one 
of your Magazines. I think you are 
fine, Uncle Remus, and you sure have 
a lot of white friends, and I just 
know you are glad you are a good 
old-time darkey, and I hope you will 
live a long time. T. L. JoHNson. 


Wilbur Loves to Hunt. 

Roper, N. C.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I will try to write you a letter as I 
have never written you one. I love to 
read Uncie Remvus’s Macazine. Also 
I love to read fairy stories. I love 
to read Happy Hooligan in the pa- 
pers. I have a dog and a gun, and 
I think I will get me another gun 
this summer. I love to hunt rabbits 
and squirrels in the winter. My favor- 
ite game outdoors is baseball. The 
boys have a baseball team. We have 
played against Plymouth and Eden- 
ton. I wish you would send us your 
picture to go in our school room, and 
put a story of Brer Rabbit and Brer 
Fox in the Magazine, for I had rather 
read a story about Brer Rabbit and 
Brer Fox than any other one. 

WILBUR HERRINGTON. 


From Louisiana. 

Ferriday, La.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I am a little boy ten years old, and 
my name is William King Hunt. I 
have read these stories: “The Won- 
derful Tar Baby,” “Mr. Fox Goes a 
Hunting,” “Mr. Rabbit Nibbles up 
the Butter,” “A Story of the Little 
Rabbits,” “Mr. Bear Catches Old Mr. 
Bull Frog.” I like your stories very 
much. I have lived in Louisiana all 
my life. I was born in St. Joseph, 
Louisiana. We have a school house 
here. My papa has a shoe store here. 
Papa has a news-stand here in his 
store. We live in rooms behind the 
store. We have four trains coming In 
every day. Their names are the New 
Orleans and Northwestern, Natchez 
and Western, Memphis, Helena and 
Louisiana and Texas and Pacific. 
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There is a round house here, too, and | 
it will hold twenty-five engines, and 
the railroad yard has eight miles of | 
track. I have two sisters and two 
brothers. Wittiam Kine HUNT. 


Dix Diamonds 


For the Graduate 
The Old Time Gift 


And the 


Gift of To-day 


Miss Pocahontas’s Sprinkler. 


Waycross, Ga.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I think your stories are the 
best I ever read. We have in the 
house “Uncle Remus, His Songs and 
Sayings,” “Nights with Uncle Remus” 
and “Daddy Jake the Runaway”. I 
am nine years old and know your 
stories by heart almost. Father lived 
at White Springs, Fla. His father 
owned a lot of slaves. Two that told 
him stories were “Long Sam” and 
“Yellow Sam”. They told him when 
he went down the hill not to look 
back or something would get him. 
His old nurse is still living. I heard 
her call him “my child”. When I was 
at Williamsburg, seeing the church, I 
saw the font which was. used so long 
ago that Pocahontas was baptized in. 
There were some Northern people 
there. The old negro sexton told the 
pastor, “Better look out ‘cause dem 
Yankees will steal dat dar sprinkler 
what Miss Pocahontas was baptized 
in.” Well, I must close now. 

Gerard Button Kwnicnrt. 


Commencement time, graduation gift © 
time—school girls counting the days and 
hours before commencement—costumes 
are planned, graduating gifts are eager- 
ly discussed. 
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What more appropriate gift than a 
diamond—the one thing most longed for 
and admired. 


Isn’t it lots better to make a gift 
really desired and of permanent char- 
acter rather than something that will 
become useless or damaged in a short 
time. 


As gifts, diamonds not only give last- 
ing pleasure to the receiver, but are 
proof of the good taste of the giver. 


Few possible gifts still bear the same 
sentiment of exceptional personal re- 
gard; and you give to and invest for the 
loved one—all in one graceful thought. 


Matt Is a ‘“Zooner.” 
Fort Deposit, Ala.—Dear Uncle 
Remus: I am a little boy eight years 
old. And I have read some of your 
stories. One of my little cousins sent 
his book down here and my mamma 
read through it, and it was very 
funny I think. But I like the one 
about the Rabbit fooling the Fox 
down in the well to catch fish. I have 
blue eyes, and the boys at school say 
that my hair is red; but my mamma 
consoles me by saying that some of 
the world’s smartest men have red 
hair.. They make things “zoon” 
around them. If this letter does not 
get in the waste-basket I will come 
again. Marr Davis Homes. 


Our partial payment plan may be had 
by ladies or gentlemen who may not 
want to pay all cash for a diamond. 


We send selections of diamonds any- 
where (express prepaid) through your 
bank or express office or directly to you 
if you make yourself known to us. 


Our Diamond Book No. 3 affords val- 
uable information and explains why we 
sell to you cheaper, and the advantages 
that accrue to our customers through 
dealing with exclusive diamond mer- 
chants. 


How a Cruel Man Was Treated 

McNair, Miss.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am a Southern boy. I like the 
sunshine. I read the two letters from 
children in the Magazine; they made 
me think about papa. Black Mammy 
Jane said one time him and his two 
brothers and sister were in the old 
dirt floor kitchen where Black 
Mammy was cooking breakfast and 
they got her to stop cooking long 
enough to cook them an egg apiece 
and some cornnreal battercakes, which 
made breakfast a little late. Just as 
they were eating them, the overseer 
came in in a rage at Black Mammy 
about having breakfast late and be- 
gan to whip her with what he called 
a bull whip. They all left their 
breakfast of eggs and corn batter- 
cakes and began to beat him with 
whatever they could, and he was glad 
to get out of there. I like Uncle 
Remus. If he was here I think I 
would get in his lap and get him to 
tell me a tale about the Tar Baby. 
Your little friend, 

Warrer Brron LIDDELL. 


Harry Ex Dix., Inc., 
: Diamond Merchants 


609-10-11 Candler Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Miami Cycle 
& Mfg. Co.. 


bas iess pressure on its crank hanger bearings 
than any ordinary pores dete! therefore, that 

r 
and will climb hills easier, 


it pushes easier and runs with less energy 


The explanation is 


- ble as money, materials and 
manship will permit. 
Write for 1908 catalog and pamphliet—“‘The 
Three Reasons”, which contains our offer. 
We make no cheap RACYCLES but youcan 
secure yours cheap if you secure usan agent. 


THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO, 
Middletown, Ohio, U.S.A, 
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A Cute Little Cousin. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus and Brer Rabbit: I just love 
your Magazine and the sweet little 
rabbits. I want one of the books, but 
it is no use. As my little brother, 
four years old, says when he is about 
to sneeze, “I am going to sneeze, but 
it aint no use”. I am seven years old 
and carry my teacher flowers every 
day. I live in the country, and the 
woods are white with dogwood, and 
the birds sing all the day long. I 
have no pets but two little brothers 
and a cute little cousin. She is two 
years old. She came in the other day 
and said: “Mother, I am so tired my 
horns ache”—she meant corns, I guess. 
She looked at the oyster in her soup 
and shook her spoon at it and said, 


Have you heard of our latest and 
atest offers in Ready Mixed 
ouse, Barn and other Paints? 


Comparatively speaking, we have reduced the cost 
of painting to next to nothing, and made it so easy 
that a boy can do the work. 


se < . ? r¢ 7 i If you don’t know all about our great paint offer, 
Go back, frog sf I don’t want etna then look in one of our Big Catalogues for the Paint 
my soup!” Love and kisses to all, Department. If you haven’t the ig Book, borrow 
2 Atma ANDREWS our neighbor’s; otherwise, on a posta card addressed 


us simply say, “Mail me 
offers and free paint books.” 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


your great free paint 
Address: 


From a Young Housewife. 

Wilton, Ark—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I am a little girl of eleven. My 
Grandmother Vaughn takes your 
Magazine. I stay with her a lots. I 
love to read your dandy stories. I 
have one pet, a little cow that gives 
lots of sweet milk. I live fat on 
sweet milk and mush. I wish you 
were here to help me eat sweet milk 
and mush. I have many beautiful 
tiowers, grass pinks, violets, monthly 


SK US HOW WE BS 
Give These Dishes SS 


and over 1200 other nice things 

for the home with orders for Be 
Groceries—Tea, Coffee, Baked Pork and $7 
Beans, Rice, ps, Pure 


e Can 
Cost” > 
“How to Save $10 Every Few Weeks.” BI 
CROFTS & REED CO., 
Dept. 291, Chicago 
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MENNEN’S 


BORATED TAL 
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TOILET POWDER 


“A SAFE HIT” AS at lox 


art 
erfe 
s proven a summer neces- 
sity, a boon for comfort of $å 
old. and young. 
Mennen’s Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder 


nursery, epee ey > 
For your protection the gem & 
nine is put up in non-refillable 
boxes--the “Box that Lox,” with 
Mennen's faceontop. Guaran- 
teed under the Food and Drugs P 
Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 
id everywhere, or by 


Try Mennen’s Violet (Boo) = 
rated)Talcum TotletPow- \ AE 
der--tt has the scent of 
Sresh-cut Parma Violets * 


For sealing fruit jars and jelly glasses 
there's nothing like Paraffine. It's a 
sure protection against mold. There's 
no bother; no cutting papers and | 
fitting lids. Simply pour about a | 
quarter of an inch of Paraffine over 
the contents of each jelly glass or 
bottle; fruit jars, after the contents 
are cooled, should be dipped in melted 
Paraffine. 


Pure Refined Laa 


PARAFFINE 


is a very useful article 
to have in the house— 
gives a fine gloss to 
starched things, a 
beautiful finish to 
floors, and makes the 
work of washing and 
ironing easier. Sold 
in handy size cakes. 
All dealers. 


Surest Way to Keep Fruit | 


i] 
iH 


“By every test, the very hest” 


Snowdrift 
hogless Lardi 


GCGGOCCOCAGOLOGCOCLGOGO 
The one and only abso- 
lutely pure cooking-fat that 
gives complete satisfaction 
under all culinary conditions. 
Far better and cleaner than 
the best hog-lard, and al- 
ways goes farther. As good 
as butter for all kinds of 
cooking, from bread and 
cake making to fish-frying. 
Made by Nature, and, there- 
fore, of natural purity. 
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THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL Co. 
New York. Savannah. New Orleans, Atlanta, Chicago 
24S SO 


SEDGHICK™<ARCH 


Sil: WANT MY BOO 
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Antique Mahogany 


Repaired and refinished 
Artistic upholstering 


HOUSE 
“PLANS 
YOU ARE COING TO BUYLD AND 
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ieee „i LIS- MINA 
CH PORTFOLIO — FREE 


UNCLE REMUS’S—THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR MAY 


Two Great Magazines 
Are Now One 


This number of Uncte Remuvs’s 
—Tue Home MaGazinz is in effect 
the twelfth issue of Uncre Remvus’s 
MaGazine, and No. 8 of the 23d vol- 
ume of The Home Magazine. 

The consolidation of The Home 
Magazine with Uncre Remvus’s Mac- 
AZINE means that the leading month- 
ly publication of the Middle West 
and the only real Magazine the South 
ever had will be combined, and will 
be published by the Sunny South 
Publishing Company from its own 
plant under the editorship of Joel 
Chandler Harris. 

The growth of both Magazines has 
been phenomenal. The February 
Uncie Remus’s MaGazine carried 
only 1,660 agate lines of business, in 
April this had increased to 4,400, and 
Uncie Remvus’s—Tue Home Maes- 
ZINE, this (May) issue, carries a few 
agate lines less than 13,000. A 
glance at the advertising will show 
any advertiser or agency that only 
the cleanest and highest class of bus- 
iness is accepted. 

A predominant feature of UNCLE 
Remvus’ss—Tue Home MAGAZINE is 
its tremendous Southern and Middle 
Western circulation—more than 76,- 
000 in the first named section and 
more than 135,000 in the latter. In 
addition there is a large circulation 
in the far West, the East and in for- 
eign lands. It is in the South and 
Middle West that the circulation 
campaign will be pushed most vigor- 
ously, though no part of the coun- 
try will be neglected. 

At this writing the subscriptions 
received to the combined publications 
in April are more than 4,000, and the 
month has scarcely begun. It is sure 
to reach 10,000 for the four weeks, 
and at that April is not a star circu- 
lation month. 

In purchasing The Home Maga- 
zine, the Sunny South Publishing 
Company was fortunate enough to 
secure, among other members of The 
Home Magazine staff, Carl M. 
Green, Will C. Izor, Chas. Dorr and 
H. B. Ruddell. 

Mr. Green had just succeeded Mr. 
Wm. Rankin as advertising manager 
of The Home Magazine, Mr. Rankin 
having accepted the splendid offer of 
the Streets Railway Advertising 
Company to take charge of its West- 
ern territory. Mr. Green is now ad- 
vertising manager of UNcLE Remvs’s 
—Tue Home MaGazine, in full 
charge of the advertising pages of 
the Magazine. His office is 337 Mar- 
quette Building, Chicago. Mr. Rud- 
dell is with Mr. Green in Chicago. 

Mr. Izor, who is recognized as one 
of the leading advertising men in the 


East, is eastern manager, with an 
| office in the Metropolitan Life Build- 


ing, New York City. 

Mr. Dorr, the New England rep- 
resentative of the Magazine, is at 6 
Beacon Street, Boston. 

The assistant advertising manager 
of Uncire Remus’s—Tue Home 
MaGazineE is Robert Johnston, who 
will be located at the home office, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The following list shows other 
heads of departments: 


Joel Chandler Harris, editor; Don 
Marquis, associate editor; Edwin Camp, 
managing editor. 


Roby Robinson, president; Frank 
Hawkins, vice president; W. G. Hum- 
phrey, treasurer. 


Julian Harris, business manager; C. R. 
Cunningham, circulation manager; P, C. 


MAIER & VOLBERG, Atlanta, Georgia | Meyer, cashier. 


TO OUR READERS 


This issue of Uncre Remvs’s—Tue Home MacGazine represents the 
consolidation of The Home Magazine with Uncie Remus’s MAGAZINE. 
Joel Chandler Harris will remain editor, in absolute control of the publi- 
cation from the editorial end and having supervision of all advertising 
offered for publicity in these columns. 


The personality of our editor is perhaps well known enough to need 
no exposition on the part of the publishers; an editorial from the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Courant bearing on the merging of the Magazines is printed 
on another page and will be of interest to those Home Magazine readers 
not acquainted with Mr. Harris. , 

It is the intention of the editor and publishers of Uncite Remvus’s— 
Tue Home Macazine to produce a monthly publication that will afford 
entertainment, instruction, amusement and ideas for its readers, whether 
they be in India (as some are) or in Brazil (where are read more UNCLE 
Remvs’s—THe Home Macazıxe than any other American monthly), or 
in Baraboo, Wisconsin; Miami, Florida; San Francisco, or Portland, 
Maine. 

Our publication will be broadly human without the accompaniment 
of frills that usually go with such policies. It will not be a woman's 
publication—for our editor believes that women have a right to read 
what men read and to get a look at life not narrowed by dish-washing 
on one side or fancy work on the other; it will not be a man’s Magazine, 
—for that suggests baseball, prize-fights, market reports, politics and, 
frequently, partisanship. But— 

It will be all that its name implies— 

A magazine for the home; a magazine edited by Joel Chandler 
Harris for the home— 

A magazine for the husband, the wife, the son, the daughter; and a 
department and a story each issue to interest the children. 


A WORD ABOUT THIS ISSUE 


A leading publication three weeks ago devoted a front cover page 
and much advertising to “Fanchon, the Lobster,” by George Randolph 
Chester, who made good with his stories of “Getting Rich Quick.” Mr. 
Chester contributes to this issue “Skeezicks at the Wedding”. It is in 
his best vein, and is illustrated by Worth Brehm. 


“The Other Man,” by Virginia Woodward Cloud, is pronounced by 
leading critics as one of the best short stories of the past fifteen years. 
It is a story to read and re-read. Illustrations by Maud Thurston. 

“The May Basket,” by Reina Melcher, is quaint in idea and exquisite 
in handling. The drawing by Alice Beach Winter illustrates it perfectly. 
Mrs. Winter stands in the art world along with Charlotte Harding, Alice 
Barber Stephens and Jessie Wilcox Smith. 

“Billy Sanders’s” tilt with Thomas Lawson, “The Open House,” Don 
Marquis’s “A Glance in Passing,” Marion Harland’s contribution, the 
Cottage plans, “Uncle Remus and the Children,” splendid poems, “The 
Ginger Jar” and several other equally strong features make the May 
issue notable. 

Then there’s the cover design by Lucy May Stanton, whose work 
has been recognized in Paris and London as well at at home. 

Do you think there is any other magazine for one dollar a year 
which is as interesting and complete as this one? We know your 
answer—then send $1.00 for your subscription or renewal. 


CONCERNING THE JUNE ISSUE 


You all know Wilbur Nesbit. “Perkins and the Pillionaire” is his 
latest. We admit there is a touch of romance in it, but as a whole the 
story is a “scream”—one prolonged opportunity for laughter. It is the 
funniest story printed this season, as the debutante would say. If you 
don’t get the June issue you miss a hilarious half hour. 


“Trouble on Lost Mountain” is by Joel Chandler Harris, and is 
illustrated by Kemble. This short story measures to the highest standard 
of Mr. Harris’s work. It is fascinating, truthful and lit with the 
lamp of life. 

“The Land of Heart’s Desire,” by Pascal Cowan, is a story that will 
touch the best of your feelings, and leave you in a tender mood. 

The third installment of “Gilbert Neal” appears in the June issue. 
This serial is getting a stronger grip with each number. 

Paul Tietjens is a new name to the Home readers who have joined 
our circle. But he will interest every one of them in the June issue in 
his article on Victor Herbert. Mr. Tietjens is not only a dramatic 
critic and essayist, but he is also a leading American composer. -His 
music in “The Wizard of Oz” is still popular. 

“Uncle Remus and the Children” will continue to grow in interest; 
then there are all the departments; “Billy Sanders”; Mr. Harris’s edito- 
rial; a beautiful cover design; verse by Robert Loveman, Don Marquis 
and Charles J. Bayne, and other features we haven’t room to mention. 


HERE IS SOME VACATION MONEY 


When you renew or subscribe at first hand, take advantage of the offer that follows. It 
requires only a stroke of the pen or a few pencil marks and you may get the $500. 

The contest closes on July 31, 1908, so now is your chance. 

Here are the details of this interesting, instructive and compensating contest: 

A sentence has been selected from a famous and widely read book, and from this sentence 
a word has been dropped. The book containing this sentence and the missing word has been 
sealed and placed in a bank. When the contest has ended, the book will be opened by an official 
of the bank; he will declare the word and your prize will be paid. 


This is the Sentence---You Supply the Word 


The ivy was covering up richly the founda- 
tions and there was a quiet over the whole place. 


The contest is open only to those who enter it at the time they subscribe or send subscrip- 
tions to UNCLE REMUS’S—THE HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Georgia. The conditions, briefly 
given below, are simple: 

I. Answers may be sent only with subscriptions and must come in the same envelope with 
the order for UNCLE REMUS’S—THE HOME MAGAZINE. 
arty = Pha ANSWER is allowed with each subscription for SIX MONTHS, the price being 

ents.. 

3. THREE ANSWERS are allowed with each ONE YEAR subscription accompanied by $I 

4. SIX ANSWERS are allowed with each TWO YEAR subscription accompanied by $1.50 

5. TEN ANSWERS are allowed with each THREE YEAR subscription accompanied by $2 

. 6. If you are already a subscriber, you may renew now, secure an opportunity to get th’ 
prize, and your subscription will be marked up one, two or three years from present expiration 
date, in accordance with the amount you send. 

7. For every subscription you send in besides your own, the subscriber you secure will be 
entitled to an answer or answers, and you will be allowed as many without cost to you. 

j 8. No employee of UNCLE REMUS’S—THE HOME MAGAZINE is allowed to participate 
in this contest. Should the word be named more than once, the prize will be divided equally 
among the correct answers. 

Send amount of subscription in money, stamps, postal note, check or express order. Write 
your name and address plainly, giving street and number, or R. F. D. number. 

Place your answer or answers in the same envelope and address it to 


UNCLE REMUS’S---THE HOME MAGAZINE 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


The simplest, swiftest, most effi- 
cient engines you can buy. Our 2 


H. P. Engine is light enough for 
canoe or rowboat, and powerful 


enough for 16 or 18 ft. launch. 


Clean and easy to } 
y$ operate; starts 
2 HP 55 with quarter-turn 


: of fly-wheel; every 
A COMPLETE WITH one S poraa bane vi- 


tion,almost noise- 
EUIPMENT less. Built from finest $ 
ed en 


material; best finish- 
gine sold. We sa 
` isfaction, or free replacement, and 
SSe”, take care of our customers. 2, 2 1-2, 
- 3, 5, 6 to 12 H. P. Write for Catalog. R 


The Caille Perfection Motor Co.,1321 2dAv..Detroit.Mich E 


Ir NESE oa re ( 
ORS | 


Fastest Cruising Motor Boat in the World 


of its length and beam, Yacht “GRAYLING,” is equipped 
with three 40 h. p., 4 cylinder, Gray Motors (120 h. p.); winner 
ofthe Time Prize in the 200 mile race on Lake Erie, Aug. 11, 
1907—write for interesting story of the race. 

But these very engiues with which the 

**Grayling’’ made the fastest time are 

not one bit better than our $67.50— 

oe 

a utely per- 

ves our factory. 


Shaft, Propeller 
Wheel, Stuffing 
Box, Muffler, Bat- 
ter’es, Spark, Coil, 
Wire, Switch, etc. 


Write for new 1908 Catalog today 
234 BP Gompiete ours, 907.90 


Our enormous 5-story factory is the dargest and most mod- 
ernly equipped plant in the world devoted exclusively to 
manufacturing 2-cycle Marine Motors. Gray Engines are 
high grade in every detail of motors and outfit regardless of 
the jow oe Get description of the wonderful 1908 motors 
—2 4 to 40h. p. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 50 Leib Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


Sens 


Jacobson Gasoline Engines 


for all power purposes. They do the most 
work on the least fuel. hey run the 
longest with the least trouble, and save 
the most money on the least investment. 
Investigate them. WRITE now, to 


JACOBSON MACHINE MFG. CO., Warren, Pa. 
Southern Manager: C.R. MORRISON. Atlanta,Ga. 


WaterSupply , for Country Houses 
THE PROBLEM _ 
SOLVED + 

No elevated tank to 
freeze or leak. Tank © 
located in cellar. Any 
pressure up to 60 Ibs. 
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UNCLE REMUS’S—THE H 
roses and many other kinds. My 
school is at an end of a term. I am 
busy helping father and mother on 
the farm on Little River, where all 
the wild animals roam, such as the 
panther, hoo-hoo owls, and also the 
big rattlesnake. I expect to make 
lots of corn and pumpkins. I will 
make more corn and pumpkins than 
you will make beans on your bean 
farm. Uncle Remus, come over the 
Fourth of July; we are going to have 
a fish fry. It is about 800 miles here. 
I am the only child in the family. 


The chimney fell down and killed all ~ 


the rest. I would like to come on a 
visit to Atlanta and see you and two 
cousins there. I hope I will get a 
prize. Thank you, Uncle Remus, for 
having a children’s corner. By-by. 
Buena McGryry. 


Where Uncle Billy Erred. 

Bluff Springs Farm, Nauvoo, Ala. 
Dear Uncle Remus: I can’t tell you 
how much I enjoy reading your 
stories, but I don’t like Uncle Billy 
Sanders sometimes. Now I never did, 
and don’t believe that I ever will hear 
a girl making fun of another one’s 
hat like the one Uncle Billy told 
about in his discourse on True Love. 
I am lonely at times. I live in a great 
big two-story house which has only 
papa and I for its occupants. But I 
can listen to the birds sing as I work, 
and when leisure time comes, too. 
Sometimes when I am sitting reading 
about Adelaide and Cally Lou and 
the Whish-Whish Woods, the soft 
note of a bird’s song coming in 
through my open window might be 
mistaken for Adelaide calling Cally 
Lou. I enjoyed the little boy’s letter 
that was written to the really true 
Uncle Remus, and I do hope that he 
got to see the “dog fite”. Spring- 
time has come and we go often to 
gather flowers, for they bloom in 
great profusion on Bluff Springs 
Farm. But we don’t wait till nature 
beautifies the earth to love each other. 
We do that in winter out here in Ala- 
bama, just the same as in the summer 
time. Maybe our love is better than 
the kind Uncle Billy has in “Old 
Georgy”. But any brand of it is all 
right if it is pure. I can almost claim 
Georgia for my home, too, but as I 


have lived here the greatest part of 


my life and love my home so well I 
call it my native home. How happy 
the children would be to receive a 
letter written in your own handwrit- 
ing, but we know, however much you 
appreciate our feeble attempt at 
praise and thanks, you haven’t time 
to acknowledge receipt of our letters. 
Like Chas. Hughes, I hope that you 
may live long and remember the little 
folks with your interesting stories. 
With good wishes from, 
Myrtis Mata Smoor. 


Uncle Jim’s Stories. 
Birmingham, Ala.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am real glad you are to have 
a place for the children (as that is all 
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the best of all the stories. We used 
to have a good old man named Uncle 
Adam; we used to go to the woodpile 
and roast potatoes every night, and 
he told me stories. When I was about 
five years old I said I was just going 
to school to learn to read your stories, 
and that the first money I made I was 
going to buy all your books. I said, 
“I wish Uncle Remus would never 
die; I love him”. ‘The stories you 
have in your Magazine are all right, 
but you don’t have enough of them. 
I go to school every day. I climb 
trees and play with my dogs at recess. 
I have read so many of your stories 
that I feel like I know you as well 
as I know my mother. With much 
love, I am your blue-eyed, freckled- 
faced, happy little friend, 
Tom McEacuin. 


Ambitious Boys. 

Abbeville, S. C.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am a little boy twelve years 
old. I have read a great many funny 
stories about Uncle Remus and the 
little boy. Were you the little boy? 
My grandpa had some good old dar- 
kies; there is one living near us now, 
who played with him when he was a 
little boy, but he can’t tell funny 
stories like Uncle Remus; he can read 
and write; he went to the war. My 
brother and I go to school eight or 
nine months every year, and work a 
cotton patch, too; don’t have much 
time for pets, but I have a calf and 
two cats. We made a bale of cotton 
last year, and want to make more this 
year. Mother is taking your Maga- 
zine and does enjoy reading it. She 
is going to have your picture framed. 
I wish I could see your Snap-Bean 
Farm. Mother has just been reading 
what you wrote about the moon. 
Truly your little friend, 


JAMES KENNEDY. 


Never Saw a Fairy. 

Fairfax, S. C.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I am a little girl ten years old, and I 
like to read your stories about “Brer 
Rabbit”. Ever since I read “Mr, Rab- 
bit at Home” in my Fifth Reader I 
have found your stories interesting. 
I do not think any one could write 
better stories for children. The 
covers on your Magazine with the 
animals dressed up are too funny for 
anything. When Uncite Remus comes 
we all want to read it at the same 
time, and it is dreadful to-be the last 
one to get it. I like to read Fairy 
Tales, but I don’t believe in Fairies, 
because I never did see one. I love 
all kinds of pets, but I prefer little 
puppies, kittens and rabbits. I have 
two cats and one dog that I believe 
are the best in town. I am fond of 
games, and I am interested in draw- 
ing and painting. The children’s de- 
partment in®Uncre Remvs’s will make 
it a perfect Magazine, and I am so 
glad that you thought of having it. 
Your little friend. 

Guavys M. BUCKNER. 


The Fairies are Busy 


A Graceful 
Figure 


is woman’s most 


lasting charm. 4 
Cultivate and 
preserve it by 


wearing the 


GD 


CORSETS 


Whatever your figure, 
the G-D Justrite nat- 
urally produces the now 
desired round, slender 
waist and hip effect. 

It slopes gentlyand © ; 
gracefully zz at the waist line, leaving 
plenty of room for deep breathing. It 
has the perfect hip. 1 n 
shapes the form to the lines of z¢s ideal. 
Ask your Dealer to show you the @-D 
Justrite Model that is just right for 
YOU. Write us for FREE CORSET 
BOOK—a complete guide 5 corset yra S 
. The lines of grace produce 
S ial Offer: bya perfect fitting corset are 
enhanced and preserved by a rightly-shaped 
corsetcover. We will furnish material for 
our @-D Justrite Corset-Cover with 
pattern outlines stamped upon high quality 
long cloth, also stamped with gracet ul design, 
and material for embroidering same for the 
very low price of 28 cents in stamps and dealer's 
name. You will be glad to have this dainty, 
shapely garment as a Corsel-Cover Model, . In 
ordering, be sure to give correct bust 
measure, Sizes3o to 46. SEND TODAY. 


GAGE-DOWNS COMPANY 
267 Fifth Avenue - Chicago, Ill. g 


BLAC 


Apple Blossom -N $" 
is duplicated $ 
in the com- 
plexions of @ 
the users of gos 
that greatest Wig 
and purestof Sm 
all beautifiers 
—Lablache. 
It impartsa . 
youthful ap- 
pearance—makes the skin soft and 
velvety, prevents the blemishes 
iod: by Spring winds and sun and 
removes that oily appearance. 
Miss L. Mae Wainman of Evansville, Ind., 
whose picture appears above, writes: ‘To all 


ladies who desire a beautiful complexion I 
recommend Lablache Face Powder.” 


Refuse Substitutes. They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink or Cream, 50c. a box, of drug- 
gists or by mail. Send 10c. for sample. 


BEN. LEVY CO.; French Perfumers 


Each model ` 


that was needed). I have long wanted 
an “Uncle Remus” book, but have de- 
spaired. Our old black aunty used to 
say, “Never give up, if you die up 
stairs” (in despair). We used to 
hurry and get dinner fixed so Uncle 
Jim (an old darkey) could eat as 
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THE IDEAL FIRE PROTECTION ESNA 

Send for lllustrated Catalog “Z.” fan 
Let our Engineers figure out B A 


your needs. ‘ 
LUNT MOSS COMPANY, 43 South Market St., Boston 
q Sto 


Mia x 
Patented Dec. 5, 1899 


PRAISED BY MORE THAN A 
MILLION WOMEN. 


A WOMAN’S INVENTION 
TO MEET WOMAN’S NEEDS. 


“ The Name is on the Buckles” 
Helps Secure the Perfect Fig- 
ure. Gives Greatest Com- 
fort. Holds the hose taut 
without tear or tension. 


For Women who want Perfection. 


Price from 50c. up—at all reliable dealers or 
ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO. 


gents for United States 


514-5 16 Broadway, New York 
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Macon, Ga.—Dear Uncle Remus: I 126 Kingstee Bi.” Boston, Mass. A 
am a little girl nine years old. I A Sus 
think you are very kind to write sto- oan cs 
ries to the children. You asked us to 
teli you about the pets and games we 
like best, and so I will. I just love 
soon as he got to the house. Dad dogs, and especially little pups. When 
always let him rest about half an hour I play games I like to play “booger 
when it was so hot. And we would bear,” “hide and seek,” “squat tag,” 
get him to tell us things that hap- and then I like to skate. The Maga- 
pened in slavery time. His master, ine certainly does entertain me, as I 
who was awful stingy, would keep one love to read. The fairies are very 
of the kids on a lookout for company, busy in our flower- garden making 
and when he saw any company com- everything so beautiful. 1 hey are 
ing the master would run to the busy touching every flower with their | 
kitchen and get a piece of fat meat wands. I just love you lots, Uncle 
skin and rub their faces with it to Remus. Your little friend, 
make the company think they had a ANNIE WILLINGHAM. 
plenty, when the poor little things 
never could remember when they had 
tasted a piece. They would stand 
around the steps and he would reach 
for his walking-stick, and with a hand 
on the stick say the words he had so 
often used: “Get from here; go 
straight and wash your greasy hands 
and faces. I do believe you would 
kill yourselves eating if I would just 
let you”—but before he finished these 
words the seven little black legs were 
safe in the back yard. With much 
love to Brer Rabbit and all, I remain, 

Pansy ANDREWS. 


WILKINSON'S 


Nature’s Own Tonic 


A remarkable combination of Sulphuric 
Acid and Iron. IT IS THE STRONGEST 
NATURAL WATER KNOWN. 


Endorsed by leading physicians and 
medical text books for INDIGESTION, 
DIARRHOEA, DYSENTERY and all dis- 
eases of STOMACH, BOWELS AND 
LIVER, and when applied as an antiseptic 
for ECZEMA and all SKIN afflictions. 


Uncle Remus wishes to thank the 
following-named children for their 
kind letters, most of which were re- 
ceived too late to use. Those who did 
not get into this issue will have a 
chance at the Uncle Remus books next 
month: 


DOSE:—Tea to Tablespoonful 
Katherine Burnet, Waycross, Ga.; 


Earl Keith Wheeler, Hattiesburg, 
Miss.; R. Edwin Graham, Alexandria, 
Va.; Charlie E. Lawrence, Thunder, 
Ga.; William Walker, Athens, Ala.; 
Fred S. Vaughan, Graysville, Ga.; 
Elizabeth Hale, Atlanta, Ga.; James 
Alexander Paxton, Stanford, Ky.; 
Musa Harris, Louisburg, N. C.; Sam- 


If your druggist cannot supply you we 
will make you a trial shipment. Price $1.00 
pint, or 6 pints for $5.00. Medical testimo- 
nials on request. 


Tom Wants More Stories. 
Meredith, Fla—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I am a little boy eight years old. I 


Matchless Mineral Water 
Company 


like to hear your stories. I have two uel Wilkinson, Hillsboro, N. C.; Ros- OFFICES WELLS 
1 3 : $ r 
Giebaae, Celusbus, O. soa 22 pairs in 4 Uncle Remus books. I like “Little Andalusia, Ala. Greenville, Ala. 


made $13; - 
ion. b 3; you can do it, we show ea 


(Concluded on Page 39) 
- Thomas Mfg Co., 8|7 K St, Dayton, 


Mr. Critter and the Other Creeters” 
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About Books 


Just now the most popular books 
in the country, according to reports 
from book-dealers, are The Black 
Bag, by Louis Joseph Vance, and 
Somehow Good, by William De Mor- 
gan. It would be hard to find a 
better illustration to show how cath- 
olic is the taste of the American read- 
ing public, for there could scarcely 
be two books more radically unlike. 

The Black Bag is a romantic 
whirlwind and an adventurous tor- 
nado, sweeping the reader breath- 
lessly along by the sheer force of 
its unexpected action and the lure of 
the unknown. It is a joyful, hope- 
ful, youthful book, with an extraor- 
dinary power of entertaining. Some- 
how Good, on the other hand, is an 
old-fashioned  three-decker novel, 
Dickens diluted, building up an Eng- 
lish domestic drama through hun- 
dreds of garrulous pages full of 
digressions, of anecdotes, of episodes, 
slow-moving but permeated with a 
most winning humor. 

Curiously enough, the authors of 
these two successful stories are 
friends and correspondents, and their 
acquaintance was brought about by 
a singular accident. Mr. De Mor- 
gan, seeking a title for his first book, 
by chance hit on Joseph Vance. The 
real Mr. Joseph Vance, on the oppo- 
site side of the Atlantic, surprised to 
see his name taken in this way, wrote 
to inquire the author’s right to 
its use. 


Prominent among books of special 
interest to Southerners is the new 
novel by Ellen Glasgow. A Virgin- 
ian of the Virginians herself, each of 
her fine stories takes the color of her 
native soil and breathes the air of the 
Old Dominion. The Ancient Law is 
the culmination of the series—an im- 
pressive book, in which the ethical 
earnestness is not allowed to over- 
burden the progress of the plot but 
enforces it and aids its momentum. 

Even more interesting, perhaps, to 
Southern readers is The Stuff of a 
Man, by Katherine Evans Blake. It 
is the first story touching on the 
negro problem which is fair to both 
sides. Mrs. Blake is peculiarly 
fitted to keep such a judicial balance. 
Her parents were Virginians by ex- 
traction, Kentuckians by birth, 
Hoosiers by residence from early 
childhood. She was born at Rock- 
port, Indiana, a romantically beau- 
tiful town on the high bluffs of the 
Ohio, the center of strong Southern 
sympathies and at the same time the 
scene of various philanthropic exper- 
iments on the negro’s behalf. Rock- 
port is called “Blufftown” in The 
Stuff of a Man. Mrs. Blake is too 
wise to attempt to solve the problem; 
but she insists that it is a Southern 
problem, a problem which only the 
South can solve because only the 
South can understand the negro— 
and a problem whose wise solution 
is worthy of a people making chiv- 
alry their cult. 


The woman with a home is con- 
cerned about how to make the most 
economic use of her space with the 
most artistic results. Two books re- 
cently issued are calculated to give 
her great assistance. They are Yard 
and Garden, by Tarkington Baker, 
and Window Gardening, by Herman 
B. Dorner, practical manuals, re- 
spectively, for outdoors and indoors. 
Each is designed for the American 
amateur, gives cultural directions 
simply and concisely, and is lavishly 
illustrated with excellent photo- 
graphs. 


By ESTHER and LUCIA CHAMBERLAIN 
Authors of MRS. ESSINGTON 


The Coast of Chance 


REMARKABLE sapphire ring has been stolen while on 

exhibition in San Francisco with other rare antiques. Mem- 
bers of the four hundred are suspected of being responsible for 
its loss. The solving of the mystery and the ad- 
venture attending are told most fascinatingly in- 
THE COAST OF CHANCE. The book is 
sure to jump into the front rank from the start. 


Pictures by C. F. UNDERWOOD 
$1.50 Postpaid 


DRAWN BY C. F. UNDERWOOD 


By FREDERIC S. ISHAM 


Author of UNDER THE ROSE and 
THE STROLLERS 


The Lady of the Mount 


“A romance in which’ there are no dull pages.’’—Boston Globe. 


“The Lady of the Mount’ is splendidly told and is sure to take 
high rank.’’—Detroit News. 


“A brilliant, spirited story.’’—Bugfalo Express. 


Pictures by LESTER RALPH 
$1.50 Postpaid 


By the author of 
THE BRASS BOWL 


A New Novel 
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DRAWN BY LESTER RALPH 


The Best Selling Book in America 


The Black Bag 


By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


By TARKINGTON BAKER 


Yard and Garden 


“Yard and Garden” is a complete, suggestive 
and useful manual intended for use by city house- 
holders who desire to adorn their lots or garden 
spaces. The book contains definite and detailed 
cons.deration of lawns, vines, annuals, hardy per- 
ennials, bulbous plants. shrubs and trees; followed 
by other chapters on soils, insects, fertilizers and 
diseases; with much miscellaneous material added. 


“Engaging for its youthfulness, its buoy- 
ancy, its joy of motion.’’—The Nation. 
` “A dashing, dazzling story of verve and 
go. `’ —Chicago Record-Herald. 

“Brilliant and startling.’’— Philadelphia North 
American. 


Pictures by THOMAS FOGARTY 
$1.50 Postpaid 


Sixty Illustrations. $2.00 net. 
Postage 14 Cents. 


By HERMAN B. DORNER pp yeas 
E 
Window Gardening | £vans 


This is a concise and simple manual, of equal use in the 
schoolroom or the home, giving practical and definite in- 
structions as to the care of house plants. The nature of the 
soil required, how to manage bulbs, cuttings, slips and seeds, 
what plants thrive in {sun ‘and what in shade,—all these 
things are‘set forth clearly. More than forty pictures illus- 
trate the author’s ideas. 
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of a 


Man 


“Strong and unique. ”--- 
Pittsburg Press. 


“A delicious, pda ee 
written story,’’---Detroit 
News. 


Forty Pictures. Price, $1.00 net. 
Postage 10 Cents. 


A story of the corn lands 
of Southern Indiana, full 
of the leisurely atmos- 
phere of the small town. 
Told in quaint, gossipy 
style in a pleasant vein 
of humor. 


Frontispiece by 
WILL GREFE 
$1.50 Postpaid. 


DRAWN BY WILL GREFE 


By EBLIZABE TE MILLER 
Author of THE YOKE and SAUL OF TARSUS 


The City of Delight 


Miss Miller's earlier novels have been called the greatest of their class pro- 
duced in a decade. This new romance is without gainsay the strongest, best 
written, and most fascinating of her books: a swift-moving love-drama of great 
charm, power and sweetness. 

_The time is that of the fall of Jerusalem: and the glorious pageant of her 
losing conflict with Rome is set forth in all its wonderful magnificence. 

“A great theme handled with perfect reverence, astonishing knowledge, un- 
faltering directness, and splendid dramatic ability.’’— Baltimore American. 


Six Pictures by F. X. LEYENDECKER. $1.50 Postpaid. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, INDIANAPOLIS 


DRAWN BY F. X. LEYENDECKER 


PITTSBURG, PENN. 


Hotel Schenley 


Surrounded by three acres of lawn and gardens, 
away from the noise and smoke. 
Absolutely Fireproof 
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Visitors from all over country are attracted 


to Pittsburg by that ; gift of A. Carnegie. 
The Carnegie Techn School and Institute 
To see that alone is worth a trip to Pittsburg 
The Schenley Hotel is opposite this National 
Work of Art. Rooms for Business Meetings fur- 
nished free of charge. Wire or write us at once, 
and we will for yous The most 
attractive Hotel in Pennsylvania. 
The Schenley is the Waldorf- of Pittsburg. 
Special rates will be made for parties of 10 or 
over to Schools and Universities and Library In- 
stitutions. des furnished free of charge. 
Send for Booklet. JAMES RILEY 
Proprietor and Manager 


Prices 
Reasonable 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
R. J. Bingham 


Formerly with 
Hotel Woodward 


Formerly with 
Hotel Imperial 


With An 


EDISON BUSINESS 
PHONOGRAPH 


You Can 


Answer your mail at your con- 
venience, rather than when a 
stenographer is available. 


Have your letters typewritten 
just as you dictate them. 


Double your own and your 
stenographer’s working capac- 
ity; and a lot more that we shall 
be able to tell you if you will 
let us. 


Phone, Call or Write 


PORTER-WRIGLEY CO. 


Edison Phonograph 
Distributors 


70 N. Broad St, ATLANTA, GA. 


WASH WITH STEAM 


No Rubbing or Tearing Clothes 
The Royal Steam Washer is the only steam laun 


machine, at a moderate price, built for the home. fos 


cleans clothes perfectly, (lace curtains or heavi 
garments), without rubbing or injury to the fabric. 
rch wood, coal or gas; made of galvanized iron; so 
wie a child can operate it; saves money and labor 

te for booklet. EAGLE MANUFACTURING 
CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


TWO ROMANTIC NOVELS 


HATEVER your up-to-date critic may urge against the old-time 
tale of adventure every honest reader cannot but take a galliard sort 


of delight in hailing its revival. If it were really true that the 
wildernesses of the earth and the heart have all been cut away for truck gar- 
dens and all the haunted seas unveiled, then a thousand reasons more why we 
should hark back to one of those misty eras in which the blood of men did not 
yet beat by cyclometers or which at least are remote enough for us to believe 
anything that may be related of them. New romance, to be sure, is better than 
old romance—all romance is both old and new. But if we are not sharp-eyed 
enough to find wonder and beauty and joy in our own day, we should certainly 
for the sake of life’s full relish take a stage-coach or sail for Crusoe’s island. 

Two stories of this persuasion have recently appeared which as types are 
particularly interesting just at present, however soon they may be forgotten 
as individuals.. One of them, “My Merry Rockhurst,” is by our old friends, 
Agnes and Egerton Castle.. The other, called “The Code of Victor Jallot,” is 
the work of that bold Aladdin, Edward Childs: Carpenter. Both are notable 
books, chiefly because they are harbingers of a maturer school and for the 
further fact that when considered side by side they show the difference between | 
healthy romance and hothouse sentimentality. 

Two heroes so strikingly opposite as Rockhurst and Jallot have never | 
perhaps strolled into a year’s fiction. My Merry Rockhurst is a gaunt lugu- 
brious nobleman of King Charles’s court, called merry mainly for the reason 
that he was never known to smile Why the great Rockhurst should never smile 
the reader is rather puzzled to know. He had committed no crime, so far as 
is discoverable; he had no ciamoring creditors and few if any delinquent 
debtors. On several different occasions he is observed to eat vigorously. His 
melancholy indeed is of that pensive, unaccountable kind that stamps the 
immobile features of a cigar store Indian. And yet there may be one assign- 
able cause to his gloom. That is the crowd of other characters which Agnes 
and Egertom Castle-have created=for his associates. Even the villain of the 
story is stupid, and all the landscapes look like the ante-chamber of a Chicago 
spiritualist’s sanctum. After having uttered long speeches for some three 
hundred pages and himself listened to many others, My Merry Rockhurst dies 
at the hands of his authors in order that his young son may have no obstacles 
in marrying the woman whom both father and son were in love with. 

A different sort of hero is Victor Jallot. He is a doughty young barber 
who sets New Orleans in a furore about the year 1803 by writing brilliant 
plays in his shaveless moments, putting down an insurrection against the 
American government and ultimately marrying a princess with whom he had 
played long years before when she was a little girl and he a little boy in far- 
away old France. Of course it turns out that Victor was not really a bar- 
ber by birth but the son of a great French soldier, Miomandre de Saintre-Marie. 
But he is nevertheless proud of his expertness as a barber. He is above all 
full of red, hopeful blood and pell-mell for every chance to try life at some 
new turn. His code is, “What must be done can be done,” and he proves it in 
a hundred startling ways with the strength of his arm and the spryness of 
his wit. These are the gifts that make him a truly romantic character. 

Read one after another, “My Merry Rockhurst” and “Victor Jallot’’ 
remind you of Sir Andrew A guecheek mincing in the wake of Sir Toby Belch’s 
hale deviltry. Rockhurst, you feel, is ambitious to be an adventurer and puts 
on all the airs of one. But somehow he can never get beyond the copied lines 
of the part. And that is just the difference between romance and sentimen- 
talism. Modern realism, indeed, has been a reaction not so much against gen- 
uine old-time story telling as against stereotyped anemic drivel. The term 
romance has been prostituted in pretty much the same way that the word 
beauty has. Poets of the now-called decadent school have sprung the illusion 
that beauty has nothing to do with the hardihood of life. It is only the lilies 
of virtue and the languors of vice they care for. Romance likewise suffered a | 
temporary betrayal into the hands of men and women whose sense of dramatic 
proportion was not broad and alert enough for them to get more than a single 
point of view, and that a hackneyed one, into their work. But this is no 
just charge against that buoyant outlook upon the world which has charmed 
and strengthened us from the days of Dan Chaucer to Sir Walter Scott. 
You had as well class Longfellow with Browning simply because the idea in 
“The Psalm of Life” and “The Statue and the Bust,” if reduced to the form 
of a bare text, will be found identical. 

There are people who will complain of “The Code of Victor Jallot” 
because the barber doesn’t keep on shaving but marries a princess instead. 
Fat, dull-eyed old women and colorless bargain drivers would be much more 
in keeping with daily life, they declare, than those roynish young blades and 
swarthy Spanish villains and fair young belles with whom Carpenter crowds 
his rush of events. Well, romance is no more the whole of human existence 
than so-called realism is. But it is a very recognizable part of existence and 
when fitly seasoned with humor it is perhaps the truer half. Sancho Panza 


hasn’t all the laugh on his side. Sancho lost sight ot as many facts as Don} 
Quixote did. If the past quarter of a century, so proud in material knowl-|_ 


edge, should ever have its Cervantes, he would no doubt reverse the original 
roles of the satire. He would picture the matter-of-fact Sancho as a knight 
errant of realism faring eagerly forth in quest of commonplaces, while behind 
him would ride his foil, Don Quigote, just to show that after all there are such 
things as fairies and giants and heroines. WILLIAM COLE JONES. 


DENTA o E AN E SEAN NDE TALS TNE SS SS 
My Merry Rockhurst. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. New York: The Mac- 


millan Company. $1.50. 


The Code of Victor Jallot. By Edward Childs Carpenter. Philadelphia: George | 25 GOOD COLORED POSTCARDS 100. 4N 


N. Jacobs & Co. $1.50. 
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Refreshment 


Novelty 
Dissolve a marsh- 


mallow in a cup of 
chocolate—then 
pass 


NABISCO 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


They blend deli- 
ciously with this 
unique refreshment. 


in 
ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five 


cent tins. 


FESTINO 
Another dessert 


confection in 
the form of an 
almond enclos- 
ing a kernel of 
delicious cream. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


The Silent Door 


Avoid the nerve rack- 
ing slam,of the screen 
door. Stop its bang- 
ing and jarring. In 
Aan homes where 
he 


Te DIME” 
SCREEN DOOR CHECK 


is used the slam of the door is never heard. 

The rubber bumper first checks the door, then al- 
lows it to close softly. At your hardware or house- 
furnishing store, or by mail for 12 cents. Address 


CALDWELL MFG. CO., 23 Jones St.,Rochester,N.Y. 


CAN TEAGH o wot TO DRAW 


WE 
ou can 


b 
spondence since 1898, P > Personal 
struction. Experienced teachers. Art Direct+ 
or educated in Euro Successful students 
everywhere. Illustrated Year Book FREE. 


SCHOOL 


T-303 Fine Arts Wag. Bartle Orces Mich, U.S.A, 


Landscapes, Flowers, Comics, Etc. Satisfaction Guaran 
JAS. LEE, 15 W. Madison St., Chicago. 


Different, 
retty Girl 


8, 


Wedding Stationery 


How “HighStandard” © 
Paint Saves Painter’s Time 


OU can’t figure that zhzs-much White 
Lead, and /hat-much Linseed-Oil, 
make a gallon of paint. You’ve got to 

figure-in the Painter’s zzme—the mixing— 

And a good Painter’s time is worth from 40c 
to 70c or more an hour. 

Now, the Painter mixes by-rule-of-thumb, 
by judgment, by guess—he thins and he thickens 
until he¢Azzsit’s right—but he never gets two 
batches guzie alike— 

And he mixes by hand—that’s necessarily 
slow—and Painters’ time you know. soon 
counts-up in cosi— 

And sand-mixing can’t be thorough—Can’t 
thoroughly combine the pigment and oil— 

There'll be drops of oil and particles of 
pigment that haven’t united. 

he result is a mixture that won't work 
right under the brush—runs heavy here and 
light there—It takes the Painter longer to 
put-on that kind of paint— 

More Painter’s ¢ime for you to pay for— 

High-priced Painter’s-time that you can save 

by using 


Until a77 the paint-pigment-is thoroughly 
combined with the oil—Until every minute drop 
of the liquid holds in solution its share of 
patnt-pigment—And f¢ha?’s the best paint. 

That kind of paint— High Standard” Paint 


—works right — “runs” smiodth-and-even — 
“spreads” better—covers more surface—takes 
less Painter's time to put it on—And you get 
a better painting-job. 

And “High Standard” Paint Jasts from five 
to six years or more—That’s two to four 
years longer than amy cheap paint will last. 

There’s a‘“High Standard” Paint, Enamel 
and Varnish for every purpose—On every can 
there’s a “Little Blue Flag’’—your protection. 
' Write for our free Booklet— Attractive 
Homes, and How to Make Them.”’ 


`The Lowe Brothers Company 
Paintmakers—Varnishmakers 
450-456 Third St., E., Dayton, Ohio 
New York Chicago Kansas City 
`s, ` YZ 
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$5,000.00 WORTH OF PROOF 


that King Mantels save money over every 
other make of mantels of like`quality. This 
prays is worth conieering by the man who is 

uilding or remodeling a house and wants the 
most artistic Mantels for the price he pays. 
- The proof that 


KING-MANTELS 


Save money, is offered to those interested in 
mantels in our catalog “DeLuxe,” 80 pages 
(itxl4), including the 
beautiful supplement 
“Colonial Beauties,” that 

‘cost us 50c to deliver. We 
send them on ports of 
12c to pay cost of mailing, 
to interested parties only 
—who name number of 
mantels required. 

FREE. Our book of 
proof called “Evidence,” 
42 s, showing 45 styles 
in ING MANTELS, 
with letters from satisfied 
toh: ye ltt in your 

ocality. 


KING MANTEL Co. 


515-517 W. Jackson Ave. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


ie Fy ment ships goods every shere and will send, FREE, the oficis} 
EN catalog. which includes Furniture, Steves, Carpets, 
D Rags, Sewing and Washing Machines, Talking 
5 Machines, Baby Carriages, Refrigerators, 
Da Crockery. Silverware, Office Desks, ete. 
‘Se Send $4 00 Cash and we will ship 
I&A Usf’ 


this massive Rocker, golden 
oak of y finish; front of 


SS Order Chair No. 1126.. Lig Ee E - 
VAY $100 CASH; 60e. MONTHLY 


. STRAUS & SCHRAM, 1082-35th Street, CHICAGO 


Visiting Cards, etc., at one-half usual prices. All styles: 
Script, Old English, etc. 
work only. Write today for Samples and Style-Book showing 
correct forms of Wedding Stationery, or Sample Book of Cards 


Eugene Smith Co., 163 Queenan Bldg., Aurora, IIL 


Delivered free. Highest quality of 


UNCLE REMUS’S-—THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR MAY 


A Narrow Six-Room Cottage 


(Cost $2,500, exclusive of heating and plumbing) 


By Chas. S. Sedgwick 


HIS pretty. cottage is designed to be covered: to, the top of. the 
~“ -first-story windows with narrow siding,.the gables finished in 
cement, with half timbers and all other portions shingled. The 
leading feature of the external treatment of this house is its broad 
liberal piazza and the peculiar manner in which it is constructed. The 
front work forming the rail is simple of construction, built with open 
slat work from a small base at.the.grade to a height of 4 feet 6 inches, 
where ‘it is finished with a cap, the same extending around the house 
forming the window sill or belt course. The porch roof is supported 
on two large square columns with heavy timber brackets. The steps 
extend up at the right-hand side. covered by the roof extension. This 
leaves a broad piazza to sit on that can be screened in in summer 
time. The roof is constructed on the gambril order, quite steep and 
high, with all the casings and half ‘timbers, cornices, etc., painted 
white and the body of the house left gray, about the same tone as the 
cement, and the roof painted either green or red. This will make a 
very artistic cottage. - 

The entrance is at the right-hand side through a small vestibule 
opening into the main living-room 14 by 18 feet. The rear end of this 
living-room is opened up with two wide columned archways, the one 
on the left connecting with a small den arranged for books and with 
a fireplace, the archway on the right connecting with the dining-room, 
the latter to the porch. The main stairs lead up from the front 
entrance. There are also rear stairs from the kitchen. On the second 
floor are three nice chambers, a good bath-room and liberal clothes 
closets. The first story may be finished in Washington fir stained 
and the second story in pine varnished. There is a good basement 
under the entire house, and the estimated cost ought to be sufficient 
to build this house in any locality. This house is well adapted for 
a narrow lot. i 


FIRST-FLOOR PLAN 


SECOND-FLOOR PLAN 


CHAMDER 
9-0 X 14-0 
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LIVING ROOM 
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CREDIT TO ALL 


‘We furnish homes on credit for people all over the 
United States. It matters not how far away you live 
or what your income or poss may be,we’ll ship you 
-asingléarticleorfurnish your home complete andgive 

u fromer2 to 16 months in which to pay for the goods. 
Vo charge Jor interest—no extras of any kind. 


CATALOG No. 110 FREE 


Write today for our great Spring catalog—our immense bar- 
gain yolume—the most complete and beautifully illustrated 
catalog of home-furnishings issued. It contains everything 
to furnish and beautify the home at PEL 
amazinglylow prices. Writeforthis sea : 

reat price wonder—write 49g 

rit day. y 


SOLID OAK ROCKER $ 


"AA 
No. Thu $489 \ 


sive, beautifully A /2 
carved, upholstered in a hia 
Nantucket leather which ii oe 
has the wearing quality of 
nuineleather,artistical- 


rocker—an wunmatchablo W 
value—a world beater at $ 
the price. Terms 75c cash 
with order, balance 50c 
monthly Write for our big j 
Catalog immediately. Monthly by 
Largest Homefurnishing Concern on Earth. af 
aa at Stores. Captial and Surplus over $2,000/00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


H ARTM A | “FURNITURE AND 


: | CARPET CO 
223-225-227- 125 WABASHAVE, CHICAGO- 


\ THE EXACT PRICE of 
R ITE re y. \ tkis Ladies" Combination 
RA \> desk and Gunn book, 

A LETTER. 


A casedelivered to your 

\ door, will be sent if 

telling us the size of yoùr room, \ YOUS nand send 
its shape and about the number of \ 

books you want to accommodate 


us this coupon. 
lso ask ge 
\ our 32 page 
WE WILL SEND YOU \ “Aa 
some hints and suggestions that will be ` 
invaluable to you in building up a library \ 
whether you have twenty books or 2000. med 


will keep your books 
safe from dust and dirt. 
The Seba eg hs aa 
bearing, non binding, 
removable doors, ab- 
sence of unsightly iron 
bands, are features pos- 
itively not found in 
other makes. This sim- 
ps construction we ful- 
y explain in our new 
catalog. You should not 
purchase any bookcase 
until you have either 
read through our cata- 
log or examined the 
Gunn cases at your 
dealers. 


A postal card request 
is allthat is necessary 
to obtain it. Send for 
it today and Nee 
will buy none other 
than the Gunn. Sec- 
tional Bookcase. Made 
only in Grand Rap- 
ids and. bearing Two Distinct Trade Marks of 


GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Makers of Gunn Sanitary Desks and Filing 
Devices, 


Beauty 


Distinctive- - 
ness 


Design 
Durability 
Usefulness 


———————— > 

Nothing adds such charm and coziness to the 
interior decorations of a home as an artistic mantel. 

WOODWARD MANTELS are reasonable in cost; 
stylish, and architecturally perfect; strongly built, 
and conform to all rules of color harmony and 
proper contrasts. 

Our beautifully illustrated catalog, containing 
many unique and original designs, should be in the 
hands of everyone interested in Mantels. It is 
FREE. Write for it to-day. 


Woodward Mantel Company 
85 Whitehall Street ATLANTA, GA. 


GUARANTEED 
“Moth Proof” 


Our old er r. 
fashion | ae 
Treasure 

or Dowry 

Chest is 

an ideal 

wedding 


or birth- 

day gift; 

a work of 

art and a jewel of utility. 

Made throughout of Fragrant Southern 
Red Cedar, heavily bound and finished 


in copper. Sent direct from fattory to 1 Sows ee 

home for your approval, freight paid both ways. Wealso 

make many: other styles of chests-and.box couches. , _. 
Write at once for pictures and prices. T Dept, 39 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Statesville, N. C. 
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For almost three years I have been making the most liberal phonograph offer ever known! I have given = ; 
hosts of people the opportunity of hearing the genuine Edison Phonograph right in their own homes without fee 
a cent of cost to them. Bee 


Think of it! Thousands and thousands and thousands of people have been given the opportunity to hear in their own parlors 
concerts and entertainments by world famous musicians just such entertainments as the greatest metropolitan theatres are producing. 


So far you have missed all this. Why? Possibly you don’t quite understand my offer yet. Listen— 


7 ES I will send you this Genuine Edison Standard Outfit (the newest model), complete 
S nS & with one dozen Edison Gold Moulded Records, for an absolutely free trial. I don’t ask 
= ES E any money down or in advance. There are no C. O. D. shipments; no leases or morte 

gages on the outfit; no papers of any sort to sign. Absolutely nothing but a plain outs 


and-out offer to ship you this phonograph together with a dozen records of your own selection on a free trial so that you can hear it and play it in your own home, 
I can't make this offer any plainer, any clearer, any better than it is. There is no catch about it anywhere. If you will stop and think just a moment, you will 
realize that the high standing of this concern would absolutely prohibit anything except a straightforward offer. e 


The Ph a ei 
WHY I Want to Lend You this Phonograph: H You Want to Keep the Phonosraph your own, Sou may ds aa Eo f 
ard t is not compulsory. am asking you merely to send for a free d zon’ 
I know that there are thousands and thousands of people who sayan mids wien be surprised, however, if you wish to keep the machine after having inte TOOTO Atad 
the Genuine Edison Phonograph. Nearly everyoneisfamiliar with thescreechy, | If you do wish to keep it, either remit us the price in full, or if you prefer we will allow 
unnatural sounds produced by the imitation machines (some of which though inferior | you to pay for it on the easiest kind of payments. ' 
are very expensive). After hearing the old style and imitation machines people become 


prejudiced against all kindsof “Talking Machines.” Now there’s only one way to con- ur Ea ymen an There are so many people who 
vince these people that the Edison is superior and that is to let the people actually see 0 sy P a t p l really Want a phonograph but 
and hear this remarkable instrument for themselves. That is why I am making this offer. | who do not have the ready cash to pay for it all atonce that I have decided on 

I can’t tell you-one-twentieth of the wonders of the Edison, nothing I can say or write | an easy payment plan that gives you absolute use of the phonograph while #7” 


: begin to paying for it. $2.00 a month pays for an outfit. There i 
will make you actually hear the grand full beauty of its tones. No words can begin lane or mortgage of any kind, M a i Pa from a third party, ee nag 


describe the der, delicate sweetness with whick the genuine new style Edison repro- 

duces ene sot, pleading notes of the flute, or the thunderous, crashing harmony ofafull | rotary public, in tare, ne raged see ksin ee eee areso very small 
brass band selection. The wonders of the new style Edison defy the power of any pen to 

describe. Neither will I try to tell you how, when you're tired, nervous and blue, the 2 

Edison will soothe you, comfort and rest you, and give you new strength to take up the e e d es Son d d 00s 4 
burdens of life afresh. The only way to make you actually realize these things for yourself 4 


és to loan you a Genuine Edison Phonograph free and let you try it. Just sign your name and address on this coupon now 
Alllaskyou | 224 mailit tous. I will send you our superbly illus- SR 


> trated Edison Phonograph Catalog, the very of ison 
You Don’t Ha T e to Bu lt >< to do is to in- Gold Moulded Records (over 1,500 of them) and our Free Trial Cer 4 
vite as many tificate entitling you to this grand + mga this coupon now, f 
&8 possible of your friends to hear this wonderful new style Edison. You wil! want todo that get these catalogs and select your records at 
anyway Dooni you will be giving them genuine pleasure. I feel absolutely cer once. Remember the free concerts. 


# 


coupon right now or send a postal card 


tain that out of the number of your friends who will hear your ma RTHIS 
there will be at least one and probably more who will want an Edison 7R cous ron ARK p p R a! deen pi e s: A reig 
oftheirown. Ifthey don’t, if not a single one of them orders @ ON EVERY INSTRUMENT Bign the coupon and mail it ry 


Phonograph (and this sometimes happens) I won't blame you 
in the slightest. I shall feel that you have done your part 
when you have given these free concerts. You won’t 

asked to act as our agent or even assist in the 
sale of a single instrument. In fact, we appoint no 
such agents and atthe rock-bottom priceon 
wonderful new outfit we could not allow 


any 
ae F. K. BABSON, Edison Phon. Distib’s, Edison 


us right away before you 
ra forget it. Address 
E Babesa, Méfsen 
i onogragh Dis- 
tributers, Edi- > 
< son Building e . 
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The Open House mes EBan 


The Secret 


N the early morning the earth is ahush, seeming to wait expectantly. The 
|] sky in the east grows momently brighter; suddenly it blossoms into the full 
rose of sunrise. The birds utter joyous cries, the dewy hedges sparkle, the 
mountain wears a crown; Nature smiles like a child that wakes and looks into its 
mother’s eyes. The young married pair in the neighboring cottage bring their 
little girl out in the yard that she may see how many buds have opened on the 
rose bush through the night. They lead her to a corner of the yard where behind 
a clump of lilacs a hen has been sitting. During the night the eggs have hatched. 
The father gently lifts the mildly protesting biddy and discloses the white and 
yellow chicks under her fluffy breast. The child kneels down, and in an ecstasy of 
awe and delight regards the wonder. She remembers when cold, white eggs were 
put under the hen, and now these have turned into warm living things that one may 
love and cherish. How did it come about? 

Mystery of the origin of life, puzzling the child as it has baffled the sages! 
Will the secret ever be discovered? Now and again a faint “Eureka” comes from 
the laboratory of the biologist. It is whispered with bated breath that the thing 
has been done. Man has made life. At least, he has succeeded in making the one 
cell, which is the unit of life. Now, when this cell divides, making others, we shall 
see a living creature. Time passes, and we hear no more of the earthworm which 
should have evolved from the unit cell. Instead,.there are new theories—new 
guesses at the riddle of the ages. We are told that Haeckel’s proposition of the 
one cell beginning of life is all wrong. Life is functional interaction, conditioned 
by environment; life is the result of a cycle of chemicai activity. Anything but 
the breath of God. Thus they grope with the torch of reason after a secret that 
will never yield itself unless it be to one who reverently seeks it by the light of 
faith and inspiration. 

But on such a May morning as this, who cares to grope after the origin of 
life? It is enough that life is here, in beautiful, happy plentitude. The thing to 
do is to make yourself part of the universal symphony of joy in living. If one 
is filled with the delight of living there will be no room for fear, for hate, for 
sickness—hardly for death, as is told by one, who, at the great age of a hundred 
and eleven years, is still—according to the Californian Herald of the Golden Age— 
active, intelligent and happy. The centenarian—Captain Goddard Diamond, of 
San Francisco—is recently reported as saying: “I have lived during three cen- 
turies, and don’t expect to give it up for a long time yet. I enjoy life with all my 
soul, and I believe that as long as we take pleasure in living there is enough vitality 
in us to make life worth while.” “Consider the lilies,” said the Master—the lilies 
that take joy in drinking the sunshine and the rain and in giving out sweetness 
and beauty. This is the secret of happiness—the true secret of life. 


The Ape’s Idea About It 


ROFESSOR GERSUNG, the well-known Vienna surgeon, in his book, “Sedi- 
mentation of Life,’ has a parable concerning what the ape thought of the 
doctrine of evolution. When news of Darwin’s theory reached Simian land the 
wise ones proved at once that he had got hold of the wrong end of the fact. It 
was the ape that had evolved from man, who, though bearing a similarity to the 
monkey, is every way his inferior. The man is naked: he has only two hands; his 
undeveloped extremities are fitted only for walking on the ground; he still eats 
flesh; he kills his own kind and other animals; he lacks intelligence, as shown by 
the fact that he does not enjoy life; he dwarfs and shortens life by working and 
worrying to make money which, when he has made it, he is unfit to enjoy. He 
lives, it is true, in herds, but in perpetual competition and conflict. The ape, on 
the other hand, has a warm garment; he dwells above the ground, has four hands 
adapted to every work and for moving rapidly from branch to branch. He feeds 
upon only fruits and nuts, and lives peaceably in great unions. He is, bodily and 
mentally, the crown of creation. 

Certainly, in regard to enjoying life, man is behind the ape. Having accepted 
as a cardinal truth, that man’s business in the world is to make money, he does 
not, in his eager pursuit of the dollar, take time to live. Work keeps every energy 
of body and mind at the highest tension. As a result, the zest of life is lost; the 
man is old in face and heart, while young in years. When he has made his wealth 
he has no longer capacity to be happy. The ape is wiser. 


Modern Conversation 


WRITER in a popular magazine deplores the poverty of the present-day 
conversation, also its insincerity, particularly on the part of young men, 
whose talk consists mostly of flattery and frivolous love-making. Is not 
the young woman greatly to blame for this? An observer of social doings 
declares that it is impossible to interest the average girl in any talk that is 
not flavored with compliment and courtship—that no matter in what direc- 
tion the barque of conversation is steered, she manages adroitly to tow it 
into the port of sentiment. Perhaps this is because it is the only ground 
on which the average young man and young woman can meet. They have 
no other ideas and sympathies in common. The young man devotes himself to 


business, but he manages to read the newspapers and keeps up with the intelli- 
gence of the day; the girl reads the society page, the fashion magazine and the 
latest and lightest novel. If he should bring into his talk any comment on public 
movements abroad or at home, or on the political questions of the day or even 
minor local matters of moment, she would yawn behind her fan, or her pretty 
pout would tell him that she was mentally voting him a dry stick. What wonder 
that he interprets the pout, and proceeds to change it to a smile by telling her 
how chic she looked in her Easter hat, or that he chose his violet tie because it 
was just the shade of her eyes. 

But the good conversationalist does not talk learnedly or stiltedly. Small 
talk may be made entertaining and even thought-suggesting. Tact enters more 
largely into conversation than into any other form of social life. 


Chat 


ITH this issue of the Magazine our hospitable “House” opens its doors to 

more than two hundred thousand new readers. Many of these new read- 

ers are dwellers in the Middle Western States, from which section of progressive 
ideas and new methods The Open House will be glad to hear. A cordial invita- 
tion is extended to these Western friends to express through this department their 
views on matters of general interest, to relate any entertaining incident or hap- 
pening and to tell of their methods of work in their homes, gardens and flower 
yards. Our present circle of Open House members, of which we are greatly 
proud, will be glad to exchange ideas and information with these newcomers. 
Our people of the South have always been drawn to their neighbors of the great 
West, and both sections are brimful of ideas worth being carried out. By the 
way, a letter came to-day from a lady in Illinois saying: “I have just read in 
Uncrie Remus’s about the communal, agriculturist home recently established in 
England. I would like to tell you that the idea of such a home was suggested 
by an Illinois woman before it was exploited in England. In her committee 
report, at a meeting in Denver of the American Health Association, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hurbert, of Evanston, Illinois, suggested the building in every town 
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2. Things You Don’t See In a Sewing Machine 


T’S the things you don’t see on the sur- 
face that give superior value to the 
Singer. 

| 3| @ The critical discrimination, long ex- 

| | = perience and expert judgment which 

select Singer materials and put them together— 


C. The rigid system of inspection and tests, then more 
tests and further inspection— 


every Singer—by making sure that every machine is 


| 
| 
| 
| C. These are the things that give lasting value to 
perfect when it leaves the factory. 


d. They are apparent in the easy and effective work- 
| ing of every part—and their value becomes more 
obvious after years of service. 

C Singer quality is lasting quality—Singer value is 

real value. 

SOLD ONLY BY 
Singer Sewing Machine Company 


Either at Singer Stores or by Singer Canvassers. If neither is available, address 
Singer Sewing Machine Company, Room 1162, 149 Broadway, New York City. 
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and neighborhood where it was possible of.a co-operative home that should 
serve as an object-lesson in cleanliness, order, convenience, beauty and harmony, 
where there should be co-operative laundries, and bakeries, kindergartens and 
kitchen gardens, day nurseries, free reading rooms, and concerts, art exhibits, 
cooking schools, flowers for those who would cultivate them, tools, games, 
amusements and loving instruction as to the dignity and responsibility of 


parenthood and the vital importance of perfecting the home. 


I believe that the 


Garden City idea, now so much talked about, originated in America, did it not?” 
The idea of the Garden City originated in England, being first proposed by 
Ebenezer Howard, of London, in his book, “The Garden Cities of To-morrow,” 
but it first took practical shape in this country, where the industrial feature 
was emphasized, as in Southampton, Connecticut, where the whole place is a 
scene of beauty owing to the enterprise of the owners of the silk mills there, 
who give annual prizes for the best-kept grounds and the most beautiful land- 


scape designs. 


Not less beautiful is the Garden City near Franklin, Louisiana, 
established by the Hanson Lumber Company. 


A year ago the Garden Cities 


Association of America was incorporated in New York with headquarters at 


Madison Avenue. 


Ben Lee has any number of Sunny South friends who will be delighted 


to read his account of his sojourning in Mexico. 
Village Post-Office,” is as true to life as it is amusing. 


The sketch by Pippa, “In a 
Maude King’s account 


of her Child Garden is very interesting: we shall be glad to hear more of that 


garden. 
is as full of fun and frolic as ever. 


Helvetia thought teaching French and German in an Illinois college 
I would like to have you give your views 


regarding Vernie Barrington’s article, “They Demand Better Mates.” 


Letters from Members of 


The OPEN HOUSE 


MY CHILD GARDEN. 

“A stranger in a strange land,” I 
looked about me to see how I could 
employ my time in a way that would 
give me cheer and _ self-development, 
while it would afford some benefit to 
others. I had always loved children, 
and found pleasure in watching these 
human flowers unfold, so I gathered 
about me a few of these little ones 
and began my child garden in a hum- 
ble way. What first strikes one who 
studies children is the great diversity 
in their minds and characters. In the 
child garden, as in the garden of flow- 
ers no two are alike. Even among my 
little collection I find children of 
widely diverse individualities, each re- 
quiring separate study and treatment. 
In every one, however, there is some- 
thing lovable, and the faults are often 
traceable to wrong management at 
home. I have always believed that a 
child’s nature should not be repressed. 
“Don'ts” often aggravate the tendency 
to be naughty. The best way to fight 
this tendency is to give the child the 
occupation that interests and pleases 
him. Kindergarten occupations not 
only divert the child, but they plant 
seeds of thought, they encourage 
habits of industry while the associa- 
tion with others creates a friendly, 
Sympathetic spirit and checks selfish- 
ness. 

No one who teaches a kindergarten 
can be pessimistic. Associating with 
children is an antidote to sour tenden- 
cies. I enter with them into their 
ag and plays tat teach while 
iverting. While we imitate the mo- 
tion of the miller’s wheel that goes 
“round and round,” the carpenter's 
Saw that goes back and forth, or the 
pounding hammer of the blacksmith 
shaping a horseshoe, we laugh heartily 
together; and sometimes looking at 
their joyous faces a picture from the 
past rises before me—of a lovely, 
motherless child whose wistful eyes 
looked out upon a companionless 
world, where the edict of “grown-ups” 
was “Sit down and be quiet,” or “Go 
and play; don’t bother me.” That 
early experience gave me an insight 
into young natures that will help me 
In my method of dealing with these 
dear little ones. My child garden 
work may lack the knowledge of the 
trained kindergarten, but with God's 
help it shall not lack love. 

Mauve KIne. 

North Georgia. 


IN A VILLAGE POST OFFICE. 
“Good evenin’. Is dey any mail for 
Missis Johnson, or Mistah Johnson?” 
The girl in the post office sighed as 
‘She laid aside the story paper in which 
She had been dipping into the myste- 
Ties of “Rosalynd’s Secret,” and got 
up to serve the dusky, swagger young 
weman, who had just entered the 
Office. A letter was found for Mr. 
Johnson and two story papers for 
Mrs. Johnson. The protruding under 
ip of the latter dropped as she in- 
Spected her mail matter. “I say I'm 


disappointed,” she exclaimed. “I aint 
got a thing but dese ole papers.” 

“The Household Gem? We received 
an extra sack full of those papers 
last night. There were twenty-five 
copies for the Watson family alone. 
I can’t imagine why so many of them 
take the same paper.” . 

“Well, Pm one of de. Watsons, an’ 
I'll tell you how it is. We took dem 
papers jest to paternize de children. 
Dey sont on for some of dat 16-cent 
joolry dey saw advertised. It said 
ever’ one what bought it would get a 
premium. So all of us bought a piece 
down to sister’s las’ baby, and den it 
turn out de premium was a copy of 
de paper for six months. An’ here 
dey all is for sure. Pour ’em in my 
apron, Miss Clara. Aint dey a vally- 
ble lapfull of kindlin’? Seems like 
ten cents wouldn’t pay for de paper 
an’ de postage, but I specs it’s dis 
way: Dey wants us to take de ‘un- 
parallel offer’ of de set of dishes, an’ 
de free treatment an’ de ‘Lover’s Se- 
crets’ an’ all dat. Dare’s where de 
money goin’ to come from. Well, dey 
may fool some folks, but dis chile 
dreads de fire, case she’s been burnt 
one time. Onct I wanted a sewin’ 
machine pow’ful bad, an’ I seen where 
it said ef you sold three dollars worth 
of pills you could get a new machine. 
I said: “Mammy, here’s our chanct. 
Now, us will have a machine.” Mammy 
can’t read, but she’s got sense, and 
she say: ‘Honey, it don’t stand to 
reason dat you can git a machine for 
three dollars? But I set down an’ 
wrote for dem pills, and when dey 
come, I tromped up an’ down de road 
ontil I sold a dollar an’ a half’s worth 
of ’em, and den I made out de res’ 
wid my cotton-pickin’ money, and sont 
on de three dollars. Bimeby a box, 
‘bout big as a cattridge box, come by 
express for me. We pried it open, 
and what you reckon was in it? Why, 
twelve dollars worth of pills—de 
‘Mornin’ Call’ dey was named—an’ a 
letter on top sayin’ when I sold all 
dem pills and sont de money I could 
get de machine. White ooman, I was 
mad! I jes’ put all dem ‘Mornin’ 
Calls’ in de fire, an’ de smell dey made 
a-burnin’ drove us outen de room. I 
was a goose dat time, but it learnt me 
gumption. I aint ever been took in 
sence.” 

The post office clock struck five 
sharp, angry notes. She looked up at 


it with the fixed gaze of a setter, then 


suddenly said: “Well, I must go. 
Mistah Johnson will be wantin’ his 
supper. Good evenin’.” Pippa. 


Arkansas. 


A WEDDING IN MEXICO. 

Before the doors of The Open 
House were flung wide I was a happy 
young member of the Sunny South 
Household. Since then “our people’ 
have moved from Alabama to the far 
West—to Mexico, indeed. We have 
a ranch near a venerable town where 
there is a grand old church with a 
tower and belfry. As neighbors, we 
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Builders of Brawn, 
Brain and Bone. 


HAT’S Pork & Beans—when “Sni- 
jë der-processed.” 

Not a food. in the whole 
range of edibles is so rich in building 
material. 

—Beans contain 23 per cent. of 
Nitrogenous Proteid. 

—Beefsteak contains only 20 per 
cent. of Proteid. 

—Egegs contain 1214 per cent. and 

—Bread only 6% to 8% per cent. 
of Proteid. 

Now, Proteid—Nitrogenous Pro- 
teid—is that part of food which builds 
human Tissue, Muscle, Mental-energy 
and Personal-power. 

Ask your Doctor! 


k k & 


But Beans, as usually cooked do 
not give up their rich contents o? Nit- 
rogen and Proteid to the average di- 
gestion. 

Because, Beans are very close-tex- 
tured and therefore slow to absorb the 
Digestive Fluids that must act on them 
to extract their nutrients, when eaten. 

Moreover, certain chemical ele- 
ments are liable to seal up their Pro- 
teid altogether, and so make them 
quite indigestible., 

Hard water, for instance, makes 
the Proteid in Beans absolutely insol- 
uable, useless for food as pebbles. 

This is why the Snider-Process of 
cooking Pork & Beans was invented. 


£ k*k & 


This “Snider-Process” renders 
Beans porous and absorbent so the di- 
gestive juices of the siomach can 
readily act on them to extract their 
Nutrients. 

The Snider-Process also eliminates 
the colicky Gas and flatulence, with 
the bitter flavor native to all Beans. 

it makes them mellow, cheesy, 
tender,—a delight to the palate and to 
the eye. 

In making them porous it alse 
permits them to absorb freely that 
dainty seven-spiced Snider Ripe-To- 
mato-Catsup with which they are gen- 
erously surrounded. $ 

Grocers are everywhere authorized 
to refund your money if, after eating 
“Snider-Process” Pork & Beans you 
say they are not the finest flavored and 
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Tie: best-conditioned you have ever seen. 
Tue T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE Co., Oh ig: advertisement authorizes the 


CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 


History of the White House 


AT WASHINGTON, D. C. Illustrated. 


Sample Volume Free 


WITH EACH PAIR OF 


White House Shoes 


FOR MEN—— FOR WOMEN 


4 Volumes. 


These books are profusely illustrated with beau- 
tiful inte:ior and exterior views of the White 
House, showing pictures of the Presidents and 
ladies who have presided during the various presi- 
dential administrations—specially featuring the 
personal characteristics of the ladies, and con- 
taining many beautiful traditions of interest to 
the population of our whole country, which are 
not now generally known. 


Ask Your Dealer For Them 


Or Send 25c in Stamps to Us and the Four Volumes 
Will be Sent You by Mail. Mention This Magazine. 


THE BROWN SHOE CO., St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


Mrs. Thos. Jefferson Pres. Thos. Jefferson 
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a We have just made arrangements whereby we are able to offer a 
j § valuable prize, to those who will copy this cartoon. Take Your Pencil f 

a Now, and copy this sketch on a common piece of paper, and sendit 
i § tous today; and, ifin the estimation of our Art Directors, it is even 40 E 


7 Ñ per cent. as good as the original, we will mail to aa ; ; 
1 OF CHARGE FOR SIX MONTHS PAOU ATERN EEEN 


THE HOME EDUCATOR 


; This magazine is fully illustrated and contains special information 

pertaining to Illustrating, Cartooning, etc., and published for the 
J benefit of those desirous of earning larger salaries. Itis a Home 
Bf Study magazine. There is positively no money consideration connec- 
$ § ted with this free offer, Copy this picture now and send it to us today. 


q Correspondence Institute of America, Box $77, Scranton, Pa. 
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One of the Most 
Stylish Models 
Shown This 
Season. 


STYLE 619 


Newport Tie of finest patent colt, 
with high Cuban heel, welted 
sole, plain toe, two eyelets and 
wide ribbon lace. 


Price, $4.00 


Ordering by Mail 
N ORDERING BY MAIL, 


be sure to state style number, 


size and width desired, and en- 
close 25 cents in addition to price 


quoted on each pair for prepaid 
express or postage and postal insur- 
ance. 


have two American families and a well- 
to-do Spanish family whose home is a 
picturesque old hacienda that has a pil- 
lared veranda extending its entire length. 
The daughter of the house—a charming 
little senorita—was married last week to 
a descendant of one of the old’ sturdy 
Indian races. I was at the wedding, the 
first Mexican wedding I had attended. 
The service took place in the old church, 
which was filled with people who knelt 
or were seated on the floor all over the 
church, save to a reserved space in the 
center, where, under an archway, were 
two cushions of blue velvet fringed with 
silver. While the string band, made up 
of native Mexicans with guitars and man- 
dolins, played a wedding march that 
sounded like a dreamy waltz, the bride 
entered—a, fairy-like figure in white silk 
and real orange blossoms. She was lean- 
ing on the arm of her prospective hus- 
band, who wore a black short coat, but- 
toned only at the throat, showing a snowy 
shirt front and a sash of blue and silver. 
He carried his hat—a wide-brimmed, 
high-crowned sombrero, ornamented with 
gold and silver. The bridal pair knelt 
on the velvet cushions. The bell rang at 
intervals in soft, mellow peals, and the 
musicians played on. Presently the ven- 
erable priest entered, accompanied by two 
little Indian boys in white surplices, car- 
rying lighted candles. There were no 
bridesmaids; the relatives of the pair 
‘were kneeling on the floor behind them. 
The marriage service was read, the 
sturdy, black-eyed bridegroom put the 
ring on the bride’s plump little brown 
hand, after which the newly-wedded pair 
and the relatives followed the padre into 
a private chapel, where a short mass was 
said. Then the crowd poured out of the 
church and entered carriages or mounted 
gaily caparisoned horses and galloped 
away—the Mexican horse knows no gait 
but a gallop. Many persons had been 
invited to the wedding breakfast, which 
was served on the broad, vine-shaded 


It Makes the Baby Strong 

Good milk contains in the most easily 
digested form all the elements necessary 
to the building of bone, flesh and muscle. 
Borden’s’ Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
has raised three generations of strong 
and healthy babies. Has no equal as a 
baby food. 


$ al ae ‘$19 F ee 
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A Dressy and Serv- 
iceable Shoe for 
General Wear. 


STYLE 618 


Blucher Tie, with dull kid back 
and patent leather vamp, medium 
Cuban heel, turned sole, plain 
toe, four eyelets and ribbon lace. 


Price, $3.00 


Keely-Ziegler 


The Shoes for Women of Discrimination 
EELY-ZIEGLER SHOES are designed by artistic and practical 


experts, and are scientifically and anatomically correct; made of the 
finest materials obtainable, by highest paid and most skillful workmen. 
They are built for women of discriminating taste, and to satisfy those who 
demand shoes that not only: fit perfectly, but that give thoroughly good 
service and retain their shapeliness through long, hard wear. | 

Four of the new Spring models are illustrated here; many others are 
shown in the Keely-Ziegler booklet, which is free for the asking. 


Two Million Pairs Sold by Us in a Third of a Century 
Every Pair Guaranteed---Every Pair Good 


A Popular Style for 
Both Dress and 
Street Wear. 


STYLE 605 


Newport ‘Tie of finest patent 
colt, with plain toe, turned sole, 
Cuban heel, two eyelets and wide 


ribbon lace. 
Price, $3.50 


Keely Company 


Whitehall St., ATLANTA, GA. 


veranda—a plentiful feast with many 
sweets and wines of native and foreign 
vintage. Out on the green, shaded lawn 
white cloths had been spread, and there, 
seated under big white umbrellas, all the 
laborers on the large ranch enjoyed a 
feast as excellent and abundant as that 
of which the more aristocratic guests were 
partaking on the veranda. The wedding 
festa ended in a merry dance, which was 
kept up until after midnight. 

In my next letter I hope to tell you 
about my visit to that part of Mexico 
where a number of officially prominent 
Southerners established a colony directly 
after the war. 

Mexico. VioLter Masry. 


SOJOURNING IN OLD MEXICO. 

To-day, while you friends of the favored 
Southeast are no doubt inhaling the 
breath of the blossoming orchards, we of 
the far West are having a violent sand- 
storm. A gale laden with tons of sand is 
sweeping over the desert, wholly hiding 
the sun from view. I have just returned 
from a sojourn in old Mexico, where I 
saw many quaint, wonderful things, but 
what most impressed me was the vast 
difference there is between the lower and 
the higher classes of native Mexican peo- 
ple. What I saw of the peons of Mexico 
upset all the romantic ideas I had enter- 
tained about the native sons of the Mex- 
ican soil. The peons are the filthiest 
people on earth. In their domestic 
menage there is no such word as cleanli- 
ness. They live on beans and Chili gravy 
cooked together in a frying pan. They 
use no knife or fork at table; indeed, 
they seldom have a table. They surround 
the frying pan and use a portion of the 
inevitable tortilla (pancake) to convey 
the other food to the mouth. Often the 
dog walks up and dips his mouth into the 
pan. They slap him back and keep on 
eating right along. 

The Mexican market place is a curi- 
osity. Every kind of meat under the sun 
is sold there—goat flesh, donkey meat, 
dog meat—even the flesh of cats and rats. 
In Tampico, flocks of buzzards roost in 
the market place, and the odors that pre- 
vail are unspeakable. Many children die 
because of filthy surroundings. In the 
morning, when you hear the milkman’s 
tinkling bell, don’t imagine you will see 
before your gate the shining milk cans 
of the East filled with rich Jersey milk. 


Instead you will see a swarthy native in 
a red cap, holding several “nanny” goats 
by the ropes about their necks. Each 
customer brings out his bucket, or cup, 
and receives the milk. Of course this is 
only the lower class peons whose habits 
I have described. Altogether different 
are the blue-blooded Castilians—a gay, 
fascinating people, graceful, refined, 
neatly dressed, dancing instinctively, 
playing and singing. Ah, such songs, 
such music! The moonlight, the music, 
the dark eyes and sweet voices of Mexico 
will float ever in my memory. 


My soul turns back to a gladder time, 
and a twilight long aco, 

When the stars rained silver splendors 
down from the skies of Mexico; 

And through the fragrant dusk there 
came from a garden not afar 

The mellow, tender music of a lightly 
touched guitar. 

BENJAMIN M. LEE. 
Lanark, New Mexico. 


MARRIAGE AND PEDIGREES. 


Mr. Orton advises the person contem- 
plating marriage not only to look for- 
ward for possible lions in the matrimonial 
path, but to turn a microscopic eye back- 
ward to the ancestry of the one he would 
wed—to take into consideration past en- 
vironment and even prenatal influences. 
Perhaps this is what we should do, but 
we wont. And I have observed that those 
who are so very foresighted and hind- 
sighted in the matter of marriage are 
more apt to get euchered in the matri- 
monial game than those who “go it blind” 
and marry without analyzing the source 
of the attraction. In my college days, 
influenced by a friend who was an ad- 
vanced physiologist, I became a firm 
believer in prenatal influences, but later 
observation upset my faith in the theory 
which it was claimed would reform the 
world and bring on the millenium. 

Persons of warm hearts and generous 
natures (and give me these every time 
instead of the calculating, fish-blooded 
kind!) have always married for love. 
Men and women, by a provision of 
nature, are attracted to those who can 
supplement themselves; those who possess 
the qualities in which they themselves are 
lacking. The weak are drawn to the 
strong, the matter-of-fact to the spiritual, 
the grave to the light-hearted, the timid 
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This Pump Fits 
Snugly and 
Will Not Slip 
at the Heel. 


STYLE 645 


Street Pump of finest patent colt, 
with medium Cuban heel, welted 
sole and wide flat silk ribbon 


bow. 
Price, $4.00 


Our Guarantee 
NY PAIR of Keely-Ziegler 


Shoes that, through fault of 
workmanship, proves 


unsatisfactory, may be returhed to 
us, and a new pair will be given in 


purchase price re- 


ATLANTA 


to the bold, and vice versa. Mr. Orton 
asks: “Is love so great a thing that for 
its sake a woman or man should disre- 
gard natural laws and hand down moral 
taints or physical infirmity to the third 
or fourth generation?” Now, as to 
women, I do not believe that a woman 
who marries for love really disregards 
natural law. Indeed it is natural law 
that influences her, unconsciously to her- 
self. Should she marry a man in whom 
there is a defect, and should her child 
inherit this, I believe it was “so ordered” 
and that the child will be endowed with 
some compensating quality that will bal- 
ance the defect. I could never marry an 
unmanly man, but if I were not suffi- 
ciently attracted to a man to take him 
just for himself, I would never be enough 
interested in him to look up his ancestry. 
And I am sure I should despise the man 
who would go poking into my pedigree 
before he allowed himself to fall in love 
with me. Orion KLEISMER. 
Georgia. 


JOURNEYING OUT WEST. A 
MODEL SCHQOL. 

Have you friends of the Sunny South 
Household quite forgotten Helvetia, “the 
little French school mar’m,” as one of 
you called me? Well, “lest you forget,” I 
shall remind you that I am still here in 
your hospitable land, though I have 
transported myself to a State nearer the 
setting sun. I bade adieu to Virginia 
last June, and after a delightful vaca- 
tion, spent partly in playing mermaid at 
Far Rockaway and partly at my sister's 
lovely New England home, I set out for 
my new scene of activity. Various mis- 
haps prevented the journey from being 
monotonous. When nearly to St. Louis 
our train came to a standstill. Several 
passengers went out to discover the cause 
of the delay. A fat German woman, who 
had interviewed the porter, came back 
and gave us the situation in a nutshell: 
“Der drack is outdt,” she said; “dis is de 
finish mit our drain.” Though I am a 
professional linguist, I failed to com- 
prehend her explanation. Later I learned 
that our stationary condition was caused 
by the irregular behavior of the Cincin- 
nati Express, which had run into a 
freight train, derailed itself and cut a 
few other capers, necessitating the refix- 
ing of the track. We were detained for 
ten hours—a tedious waiting time it was! 
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X AGENTS WANTED XS 


AGENTS—THE BIGGEST AND QUICKEST MONEY 
maker to be had; best Photo Pillow Tops on the 
market: price, 35c; orders filled promptly: work 
guaranteed; write for particulars. HARRY M. 
MULLER, 413 Cambridge Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


BIG MONEY MAKING AND SELLING MEDAL- 
lions; make up your own goods; “it’s easy”; we 
teach how; full particulars and catalog free. FRED 
B. RESAG & CO., 368 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 


$5 TO $10 PER DAY EASILY MADE REPRESENT- 
ing old-established mail order house; over 1,000 
rapid-selling specialties; costly outfit free. GEORGE 
A. PARKER, Dept. Z, 720 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ` 


AGENTS—PORTRAITS, 35C; FRAMES, 15C; SHEET 
pictures, lc; stereoscopes, 25c; views, Ic; 30 days’ 
credit; samples and catalog free. CONSOLIDATED 
PORTRAIT CO., 290-166 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


AGENTS—$150 PER MONTH EASILY MADE SELL- 
ing my new patent Floor Mop; sells like wildfire. If 
you want a crackerjack article write to E. HIL- 
KER, 371 Grand Ave., Chicago. 


$4 TO $10 A DAY SURE—EITHER SEX CAN SELL 
our patented rapid-selling articles; no scheme; sam- 
ple free A. M. YOUNG & CO., 218 Howland 
Bldg.. Chicago, II. 


$25 PER WEEK AND TRAVELING EXPENSES 
paid by reliable house to salesmen to visit dealers; 


experience unnecessary. PURITA. D. -P 
Chicago. 
BEAUTIFUL WOMEN USE AND RECOMMEND 


Kremola. Positively removes moth-patches, liver 
spots, tan and all discolorations, giving a beautiful 
complexion. Agents wanted. Send for Booklet, 
“Hints How To Be Beautiful” C. H. BERRY 
COMPANY, 2975 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


AGENTS, TEACHERS, STUDENTS, HERE’S YOUR 
opportunity. $5 daily and expenses easily made. 
Something new; flatiron shoes, keyless doorlocks, 
Wilson Fasteners, all fast sellers. Information 
free. DEXTER SUPPLY CO.. Dept. H. M., Cax- 
ton Bldg., Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL WHITCOMB’S “FLEX- 
sole” unlined shoe for women. 50 to 75 dollars a 
week income. All orders filled the same day re- 
ceived. No tacks, no seams, 
sive territory EASTERN SHOE CO., 
St., Beverly, Mass. 


LADY AGENTS AND MEN. $75 TO $100 PER 
month regular. We furnish free complete sample 
case outfit of our high-class Flavors, Icings, Per- 
fumes, Toilet Goods, Soaps, etc. Our agents’ big 
success due to our high-class goods. Write for 
eatalog and new offers. T. H. SNYDER & CO., 
8-10 North Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

$5.00 TO $30.00 DAILY SELLING FIRELESS COOK- 
ers. No! Not selling—Explaining. ‘They sell them- 
selves. Agents wanted. Exclusive territory. Few 
dollars required. HOUSEWIFE’S FAVORITE FIRE- 
LESS COOKER CO., 267 La Salle St., Chicago. 


TOILET ARTICLES 


ee 


BUPERFLUOUS HAIR PERMANENTLY REMOVED. 
A woman’s own story. How she cured herself forever 
of superfluous hair by a home treatment that is 
safe, positive and true to nature. 
enclose stamp. I 
HAWTHORNE, 


Write me to-day; 
FLORENCE 
New York. 


will tell you all. 


176 White Plains Arve., 


PRAIRIE -STATE INCUBATORS AND BROODERBS, 
and a full line of poultry foods, appliances, remedies, 
etc.; send for our catalog. HEWES BROS.’ POUL- 


TRY SUPPLY CO., 413 Massachusetts Ave., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
THE “SIMPLICITY” NON-FREEZING FOUNTAIN 


best in the world: ‘‘Baby Chicks” for sale; catalog 
free. THE OHIO HATCHERY AND MFG. CO., 
Bellevue, Ohio, box 24. 


BY FEEDING YOUR BABY CHICKS MIDLAND 
chick food you are insured against such great loss, 
as when you feed your fowls just any kind. Seo it 
before you get your baby chicks off. Lee’s, Rust’s 
and Conkey’s Poultry Remedies: a remedy for every 
disease. Write for treatise om them. Dept. H, 


H. G. HASTINGS SEED CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


CASH FOR YOUR PROPERTY WHEREVER LO- 
cated; if you want to sell, send deseription and price; 
if you want to buy, state your wants. NORTH- 
WESTERN BUSINESS AGENCY, Bank of Com- 
merce Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SY RARE COINS XS, 


$5.75 PAID FOR RARE 1853 QUARTERS. KEEP 
all money coined before 1875 and send 10 cents at 
once for a set of Z coin and stamp value books. It 


may mean a fortune to you. €C. F. CLARKE & 


CO., Dept. 24, LeRoy, N. Y. 


UNCLE REMUS’S—THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR MAY 


(SHORT STORIES OF BIG OPPORTUNITIE 


A WORD TO CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS 


If you will examine thoroughly a copy of Uncre Remus’s—THE 
Home Macazıxe, noting especially the high character of its literary con- 
tents, you can readily determine the QUALITY of its circulation. 


As an enthusiastic advertiser suggests, the sun of our circulation rises 
from a downy couch in the cotton fields of the South and sets in the 


golden wheat fields of the West. 
As to cost: 


YOU CAN TALK TO NEARLY 12,000 (twelve thou- 


sand) READERS THROUGH THIS PAGE FOR JUST ONE INSIG- 
NIFICANT COPPER CENT, PER LINE. 
You can reach 1,125,000 readers every month for $1.00 per line 


(averaging about 7 words to the line), less 10 per cent if you use six 


issues. 


Forms close six weeks in advance of publication. 


forms for JULY close May 25th. 


For instance, 


JUST A SUGGESTION TO OUR READERS 


Habitual perusal of this page will not only prove intensely interest- 


ing, but oftentimes equally as profitable. 


As we exercise the same care 


in editing this page as with the editorial section, every advertiser whose 
announcement appears is thoroughly reliable and can be safely dealt with. 


` Remember, this page always full of Short Stories of Big Opportunities. 


LADY SEWERS WANTED TO MAKE UP SHIELDS 
at home; $10 per 100; can make 2 an hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Send reply en- 
yelope for information to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 
8, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE PAY $36 A WEEK AND EXPENSES TO MEN 
with rigs to introduce poultry compound Year's 
contract. IMPERIAL MFG. CO., Dept. 73. Par- 
sons, Kan. 


$90 A MONTH FOR MEN TO PUT OUT MERCHAN- 
dise and grocery catalogs. Mail order house. BLEW 
BROS., Chicago, 


“UNCLE SAM” WANTS 10,000 RAILWAY MAIL 
Clerks, City Carriers and Clerks immediately. Sal- 
ary $1,000. Rapid advancement. Examinations 
everywhere soon. Common education- sufficient. 
Preparation free until appointed. FRANKLIN IN- 
STITUTE, Dept. BO, Rochester, N. Y. 


MANAGER—MAN TO TAKE CHARGE OF TWENTY- 
five-room hotel in Cuba. Must have knowledge of 
Spanish and man with Spanish-American experi- 
ence preferred. Salary to be arranged. HAP- 
GOOD’S, 305-307 Broadway, N. Y. 


400 POST CARD SETS—CATALOG FREE. TO 
every applicant enclosing 10c we will send our 
collector’s list and ten beautiful views. MAIL 
TRADE CO., Box E35, Stamford, Conn. 


ee Oe eS Se 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., TEN ELEGANT VIEWS 
and souvenir letter, newest novelty out, ten cemts. 
New York views, colored, twenty-five or more, one 
cent each. J. GLENNON, Bloomfield, New, Jersey. 


ee 
BEAUTIFUL BIRTHDAY, FLORAL, COMIC, ALL 
different, high class; embossed, 8 for 10c; 20 for 25c; 
100 for $1.00. Direct from Mfrs. and Importers, 


postpaid. Catalog free. STAR POST CARD CO.,° 
109 S. 


Sth St., Philadelphia. 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
= arg for free report as to patentability. Guide 
Book and What to Invent, with valuable list of in- 
ventions wanted, sent free. One million dollars of- 
fered for one invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in World’s Progress; 
sample free. EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 855 F. 


St., Washington, D. C. 


VALENTINE'S DRESS CUTTING, DESIGNING AND 
Ladies’ Tailoring Colleges will bring success; patterns 
cut to order; call or write for free cireular; we teach 
by mail. Main School and Office. 88 State St.. 


Chicago. 


THE 


WILSON, 
has written a booklet, 
Dancing and Entertaining.” It 

interesting, and absolutely free. 
IS ns WILSON’S VAUDEVILLE SCHOOL, 252 West 
42D St., New York City. 


GEORGE H. 
World’s Champion Dancer, 
‘“‘Vaudeville, Stage 
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WANTED—RELIABLE CORRESPONDENTS IN EV- 
ery city to sell stocks on a brokerage basis. I have 
a high-class proposition—one that will make good. 
Write for prospectus and terms. G. W. CLAWSON, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


GOLD DREDGING IN ALASKA. 10,000 ACRES 
tested gold-bearing gravel. Richest placers known. 
Stock 20 cents. Par $1.00. Installments. Should 
pay $10 for every dollar invested. Illustrated pros- 
pectus free. YUKON BASIN GOLD DREDGING 
CO., Dept. 5., Kansas City, Mo. 


IF YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE 
property, any kind, anywhere, or if you want a 
partner, additional capital or a location, state your 
wants and send 10c for the Investor’s Guide, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. : 


50 NEW IMPROVED HILO PENNY PEANUT VEND- 
Ing machines will earn $45.00 weekly for you and 
not interfere with your other work. $2,340 yearly 
profit on $500 investment. Beware of unscrupulous 
imitators. HILO GUM CO. (INC.), 127 Market 
St., Chicago. 


HAIR GROWS WHEN OUR VACUUM CAP IS USED 
a few minutes daily; sent on 60 days’ free trial at 
our expense; no drugs or electricity; stops falling 
hair: cures dandruff; postal brings fllustrated 
booklet. MODERN VACUUM CAP CO., 591 Bar- 
clay Blk., Denrer, Colo. 


BUSINESS COLLEGE IN YOUR OWN HOME. 
Learn shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, proof- 
reading and business letter writing. Big money in 
these professions. Individual instruction. Full 
staff of high-grade teachers. Booklets free. STAND- 
ARD CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 92 Wash. 
St., Chicago. 


LEARN CRAYON PORTRAIT PAINTING. A KNOWL- 
edge of art not necessary. My simple instructions 
will surprise you how quickly you can learn and 
how perfect your first portrait. Complete instruc- 
tions, material and tools for only $2.00. If unsat- 
isfied money back. Write J. A. FRY, Painter, An- 
niston, Ala. 


WANTED—YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN TO PRE- 
pare for positions paying from $50.00 to $150 per 
month. Positions guaranteed: railroad fare paid. 
WHEELER BUSINESS COLLEGE, Birmingham, 
Ala. 


ACME CEMENT BLOCK MACHINE: EQUALS ANY 
machine made; complete outfit, $35, any size; any 
face; 10 days” trial; build with concrete and save 
half the cost. F. J. COLGAN, Haverstraw, N. Y. 


HAVE YOU EVER GROWN A SAGO PALM BULB? 
If not, start one now. We have a fine stock of them 
at from 10c up to $2 each H. G. HASTINGS 
SEED CO.. Dept. H, Atlanta, Ga. 


PEERLESS SANITARY BELT—SECURE, SANI- 
tary: price, $1.50. PEERLESS SANITARY BELT 
CO., Box 788, Bridgeport, Conn 


HIGH CLASS HARNESS SOLD DIRECT TO YOD 
at factory prices. Save 25 to 50 per cent. Ship 
anywhere on approval. U. S. HARNESS CO., 
Statesville, N. C. , 


MONEY FOR WOMEN—FOR 10 CENTS I WILL 
send you two beautiful, multicolor floral cards, your 
name tinselled on them in sparkling colors, and tell 
you how I make lots of money in spare time doing 
this beautiful work. Any woman can do the same. 
This is an honest, sure way for a woman to make 
money. N. C. WARD, New London, N. H. 


FREE SAMPLES—PETMECKY MULTI-TONE PHO- 
nograph needles for Victor, Columbia, Zonophone, 


Duplex, etc., machines. Improves tone 50 per 
cent. Positively restores worn records. Plays ten 
times. Trial 100 postpaid, 25 cents. PETMECKY, 


Dept. S, 346 Broadway, New York. 


PAINE’S PERFECT PIPE—BEST IN THE WORLD! 
No tobacco juice, no dust, no “‘slugs’’ in the mouth. 
Catalog in colors for 2c stamp. F. C. PAINE, 
Duluth, Minn. 


LADIES—We can save you money on Waists, House 
Dresses and Underwear. Send for illustrated cata- 


log. OLD HOME MFG. C.. Box 2868, Boston, 
Mass. 


PLAYS. LARGE LIST. DIALOGUES, SPEAKERS, 
Hand Books, Drills. Catalog free. T. S. DENISON, 
Pub. Dept. 20, Chicago. 


THE WHITE HOUSE PUZZLE—THE GREAT CAM- 


Agents. THE P. P. CO., Ashville, N. C. 


MOTH SPOTS REMOVED. NO POISONS. NO 
blisters. Send 10e for package and valuable infor- 
mation. TOILASEPTINE TOILET CO., Pontiac, 
Mich., 45 South St. 


DISCRIMINATING PEOPLE 
“Shopping Agencies” at centers of fashion: saves 
time, money; insures new, exclusive styles; ex- 
changes permitted; bank references: circulars. 
BALTO. SHOPPING AGENCY, “The St. Paul” 
Mt. Royal Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


HEADACHE CURED IN 6 MINUTES—NO HABIT- 
forming drugs; no future investment; a simple and 
harmless method for curing a headache in 6 min- 
utes; mailed to your address on receipt of 20c in 


stamps. JNO. P. SCHRIER, 608 Oxford Bldg., 
Chicago, ITIL 


BUY THROUGH 


OLD CARPETS MAKE NEW RUGS—WE WEAVE 
them to order into handsome reversible rugs: any size; 
we pay freight; write for particulars. Dept. H, 
WESTERN RUG CO., 123 Blue Island Ave., Chi- 
cago. = 
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IF YOU REALY WANT TO KNOW ABOUT MAKING 
Ice Cream and frozen desserts, write for “kozen 
Sweets.” It shows by progressive photographic color 
illustrations and recipes how simple, quick and easy 
it is with the Lightning Freezer. Address postal to 
NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH IS THE BEST FIN- 
ish made for floors and interior woodwork: not brit- 
tle; will not scratch or deface like shellac or var- 
nish. Send for free booklet. For sale by dealers in 
paints, hardware and house furnishings. THE 
reg aay POLISH CO., 356 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
on, Mass. 


OSTRICH PLUMES—KAFFIR BRAND OSTRICH 
Piumes are more than a little better than others. 
They are richer, more beautiful, more durable and 
cost you half the price of other plumes. There’s a 
reason. Send for free illustrated catalog. KAF- 
FIR PLUME SHOP, 45 State St., Chicago. We 


do expert remaking, dying, cleaning, etc. 


WESTERN CANADA WHEAT LANDS—WE OWN 
155,000 acres of prairie wheat lands surrounding 
Last Mountain Lake, the holiday and camping re- 
sort of the Province of Saskatchewan. We want 
buyers. We will co-operate with parties interested 
in establishing colonies. We will contract with re- 
sponsible, energetic agents. Liberal commission. 
Send 10c for handsome illustrated booklet and 
maps. WM. PEARSON CO., LTD., 306 Northern 
Bank Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada. 


GAS AND ELECTRIC FIXTURES AT WHOLESALE 
prices to the public; write for catalog sheets; mention 
if gas only or combination gas and electric wanted. 
WESTERN CHANDELIER CO., Dept. B, 19 West 
Lake St., Chicago. 


advertisements which they though 


To Your 
Magazine 


HIS MEANS that the read 


write to advertisers or purchase from the stores. 


which we can straighten out. 


ers of UNCLE REMUS’S—THE HOME MAGAZINE should be interested not only in the reading 


matter of this publication, but in all the advertising as well. The publishers have sacrificed many thousands of dollars by rejecting 


t were objectionable, misleading or likely to affect the health or pocket book of our readers in the 
wrong way. We intend to keep the Magazine clean and healthy in its advertising columns, and in return we want you to help us build 
by 


erring to your Magazine—for we want you fo feel that UNCLE REMUS'S—THE HOME MAGAZINE Is yours—when you 


Don’t accept PES Write direct a the advertisers, if necessary, and mention this 
icati l at any time that you have not been fairly treated, we are sure that it will be the result of a misunderstandin 
publication. If you feei a We stand squarely back of every advertiser, as well as back of every reader. x 
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8 WEEKS—June 22 to August 14 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Arts, Sciences, Engineering, Medicine, Law, Pharmacy. 


Over 225 courses are offered for Graduates, Undergraduates, Teachers, and Preparato 


Students. Instruction by 


members of regular faculty. Staff of more than 100. University credit given. Ideal place for Summer study. 


y ial lectures 
tor in 


Attractive Excursions including a three-day trip to Niagara Falls conducted by the instruc- 
logy. Expenses low. Enrollment last Summer 1064. For further information address 


EDWARD H. KRAUS, Sec’y., 800 Oakland Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A” by the U S. Bureau of Education. 


Endowment makes rates very moderate. 


RS ASVSSASS VOSA 


A 
The place for your boy 
to spend his summer va- 
cation this year is the 
Camp for Boys at Blees, 
where he can enjoy 11 
weeks of active, health- 
ful, out-of-door life with 
proper associates, under 
careful supervision, free 
from the bad influences 
of large watering places. 
Boating, swimming, base- 
ball, tennis, golf, horse- 
back riding—every sport 
and pleasure dear to all 
wide-awake, fun-loving 
boys will be enjoyed; and 
the boys will return to 
their studies refreshed in 
mind and body. An op- 
portunity to make up 
studies will be afforded to 
boys who desire it. Pa- 
rents or ardians are 
especially invited to join 
the boys and the best ac- 
commodations will be 
provided for them at very 
moderate rates. Send 
for beautifully illustrated 
book which explains the 
Kben and hee tuk ae 

j ves fu - 
f tailed information. 4 
Blees Military Academy, 
l Macon, Mo. 
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Largest School in the 
State 


Leading School of the 
South 


FEATURES: Large, New College Building, Com- 
plete New Library, New Practical Porcelain Depart- 
ment, Heavy Operatory Clinic, Exclusively White Pa- 
tients, Monthly Examinations and Daily Recitations, 
Central Location, Experienced Teachers and Demon- 
strators. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Given highest “registration” by New York D 
Placed on the “Accepted List” by ‘‘Carnegie 


For catalog address, WM. W. SMITH, A.M., LL.D. 


i l 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
COLLEGE PARK, 
One of the fifteen colleges for Women in the United States which are classed in “Division 


h a of Education. 
ou 


ndation.” 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Masic, Art and 
Nature Study 


Franklin, North Carolina 


Directed by LUCY MAY STANTON 
Session Opens July Ist, Closes August 12th—Six Weeks 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Directed by LOUISE BARILI 


Pupil of Mr. Alfredo Barili, Teacher in Barili School of 
Music, Atlanta, Ga. 


Music Course will consist of: Four individual singing les- 
sons a week. Ensemble work and duet singing once a week. Six 
lectures on the song writers—Schumann, Schubert. Franz, Mrs. 
Beach, Chadwick, Cyril Scott. Terms, $25.00 for Course. - - 

Students must be equipped with note book for writing music. 


ART DEPARTMENT 
. Directed by LUCY MAY STANTON 
Pupil of Colorossi School, Paris; Pupil of M. Simon, M. 
Blanche, M. de la Gandara, M. Koopman. Teacher 
in Bryan Park Studios, New York City, 
also teacher in Atlanta, Ga. 


Art Course will consist of; puttini a painting from life 
model. Four private lessons per week in landscape painting out- 
of-doors. Class criticism once a week in Studio. in com- 
position once a week, with criticism of Student's work. Six lec- 
tures—The Elements of Space-art, Line, Dark and lig, Color 
(as outlined by Mr. Dow), House Decoration, The Missions of 
California. Six Lectures—The History of Art: Development of 
Art in America, England, The Netherlands, France and Carmina 
Terms of Course, $25.00. Students must come equipped with 
sketch books, paints and canvas. 


NATURE STUDY 
Directed by MRS. DONALD WILSON 
Formerly Librarian in Atlanta, Ga. 


Nature Course: It will follow the outlines as given by Prof. 
Bailey, of Cornell University. Daily experimental work out-of- 
oors. Six Lectures—Nature Study, Its Scope and Meaning; 
Methods of Exciting and Holding the Interest of Children, How 
and What to Teach About Birds, j feg Plants, Flowers, Trees 
and Shrubs. Terms of Course, $15 
Students should equip themselves with opera glasses, magnify- 
ing glasses, microscope and note books. 


ENVIRONMENTS. Franklin, North Carolina, only 
a short distance from Atlanta, Ga., is a quaint, beautiful town sit- 
uated in the midst of the Blue Ridge Mountains and within a day's 
drive of Toxaway, Highlands and other points of interest. The al- 
titude is 2,100 feet. Climate delightful. Board at reasonable rates. 
Round trip from Atlanta via Southern Railway about $5.00 

Special terms made those wishing more than one course of study. 
Tuition payable July 1st. Only those will be entered who intend 
to remain lor the entire six =n in No student received after July 
10th. For catalog and further information address 


LUCY MAY STANTON, Athens, Ga. 


Some of the passengers got out and 
took physical culture exercise up and 
down the track. Mutual sympathy 
broke down conventionality, and we 
were soon chatting like old friends. 
A fine looking man courteously 
arranged my cushions, and proffered 
me his magazine. I thanked him, 
adding, “You must be a Southerner.” 
Sure enough, he was a Kentuckian—a 
Colonel, no doubt—and knew friends 
of mine who lived in his home town. 

At last we were off, and an hour 
later we steamed into the massive 
depot of St. Louis—city of steady 
progress and solid prosperity. I had 
but a glimpse of it, however, before 
resuming my journey, which took me 
on into Illinois, where I gazed from 
the car window at the immense 
stretches of rich, level fields, brown 
with ripe corn, for this was Septem- 
ber; and here I have been ever since 
at the best-appointed and disciplined 
girls’ school I have seen in America. 
Here are none of the drawbacks one 
finds in some colleges—no favoritism, 
no fraternities, no girls of doubtful 
standing at home, who come merely 
to make acquaintances that may ad- 
vance them socially. This is no 
“fashionable seminary,” though there 
are magnificent buildings, generously 
equipped, a beautiful park of sixty- 
five acres, excellent teachers, and per- 
fect discipline, all of which inspire me 
to do my best. 


Illinois. HELVETIA. 


CINDY’S STORY. 


She came up along the walk as 
spryly as if she were not a relic of 
“befo de war,” and seating herseif 
on the doorstep took off her sunbon- 
net and smoothed out her white apron. 
“I jes stop to res’ a minute,” she said, 
“to see de chillun an’ ast ’em to play 
de funnygraf some for me. I jes 
nacherly loves to hear it.” I threw 
wide the parlor door, selected some 
records I thought she would like and 
proceeded to “play the funnygratf”. 
“Uncle Josh” and similar pieces made 
her shake her fat sides with laugh- 
ter; “Where Is My Wandering Boy” 
and “Beulah Land” caused her to 
sway her body and nod her head in 
emotional sympathy, and when the 
pathetic song, “Massa’s in the Cold 
Ground,” was rendered, tears ran 
down her wrinkled cheeks. “It makes 
me think about Marse Jim,” she said. 
“It was jes such a sweet, sunshiny 
spring day like dis, I was cleanin’ off 
de front yard and hoein’ de flower 
beds, when Marse Jim on his black 
horse rid up to de gate on his way 
to de fieľ. Miss Jane was on de 
piazza, lookin’ mighty sweet in her 
white dress. She went out and stood 
by de horse. ‘Jim, are you feelin’ 
right well to-day?’ she ask. You see, 
de doctor done had some talk wid her 
*bout Marse Jim havin’ a weak heart. 
He answer her: ‘Oh, I’m all right. 
Tell Liza to have fried chicken and 
sweet potato custard for dinner.’ 
Then he stooped down from his sad- 
dle and kissed her an’ rode off, and 


SOME 


Write for souvenir catalog and further particulars to 


WILLIAM CRENSHAW, D. D. S., Dean 
Box 40i ATLANTA, GA. 


STUDY High Grade INSTRUCTION 
y CORRESPONDENCE 
L AW Fourteenth Year. 
Prepares for the bar of any State. 
Improved method of instruction. combining 
Text-Book, e and Case Book m 
Approved Pai the bench and bar. Three 
e 


RICE CHARLOTTE. 
Carefully cook and dry one cupful 
of rice. Soak till well dissolved one- 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE women 


DECATUR (6 miles of Atlanta), GEORGIA 


Offers advan s equal to any educational institution 
in the South. legant buildin Full college equip- 
ment. Music and art. Ideal climate. Health record 
unsurpassed. For Catalog D. 


F. H. GAINES, D.D., Pres. 


HARRODSBURG, KY. — 


Beaumont College om” 


A most beautiful school place (40 acres) for last 63 
years. Completely modern equipment. Degrees: B. Lit., 
B.Sc., A.B., A.M., Mus. B. Director of Music, a phenome- 
nally brilliant pupil of Leschetizky, who is said to be 
“The Greatest Teacher of Piano the World Has Ever 
Known.” COL. TH. SMITH, A.M., President, 


Courses : 


Law. Uniform rate of tuition. Send for Catalog. 
Chicago Correspondence School of Law 


ge, Post-Graduate and Business 


533 Reaper Block, Chicago 


Southern Dental College 


ATLANTA, GA. 
A high-class dental college; member of the National 
Association of Dental College Faculties. Situated in 
Atlanta, Ga., on the Piedmont Plateau of the Blue 
Ridge, and in the center of the progressive culture 
section of the South. An ideal, healthful invigorat- 
ing winter climate. 


ji Write f 
It you are in: DENTAL EDUCATION Xo. 3 Beauti- 
fully Illustrated Catalog, containing complete infor- 
mation. Catalog is Free. Write bodar $0 
S. W. FOSTER, Dean, 100 N. Butler St., 
ATLANTA, GA. 


half a box of gelatine in one-half cup- 
ful of cold water. Dice in small pieces 
six figs and six tablespoonfuls of pre- 
served ginger and cut in halves one- 
half cupful of seeded raisins. Add 
the fruit to the gelatine with one cup- 
ful of powdered sugar and the rice, 
then stir in one quart of stiffly- 
whipped cream. Pour the mixture 
into a mold wet with cold water and 
allow to set for two hours. Serve with 
sponge cake. 


APPLE CHARLOTTE. 
Press one pound of stewed apples 
through a colander and sweeten to 
taste, adding while hot to one-half 
box of gelatine which has soaked an 
hour in one-half cupful of cold water. 


she stood lookin’ atter him; an’ dat's 
bad luck. I wucked on till de big 
plantation bell rung for dinner-time, 
den I went and sot under de tree by 
de well to res’. De han’s all come up 
from de fiel’, but Marse Jim he didn’t 
come. I got oneasy right off, kase 
I *‘member de screech owl holler roun’ 
de house. Miss Jane was oneasy, too. 
She sent Sam to look for Marse Jim, 
but he hadn’t got outer sight afore de 
black horse come trottin ‘over de hill, 
wid no rider, and de bridle draggin’. 
I knowed dat horse wouldn’t leave 
Marse Jim ef he was alive. D’rectly 
I hear Sam holler down by de branch 
and de niggers begun runnin’ tow’rds 
de fiel. Miss Jane went by me like a 
white sperrit, and I run after her 
*cross de fiel to de branch, where de 
han’s was standin’ under a big poplar 
tree. Dey stood back, an’ Miss Jane 
run by ’em an’ knelt down by Marse 
Jim. He was lyin’ on de grass, peace- 
ful lookin’ like he was asleep. She 
called him all de pet names he loved; 
den she give a little cry and sunk 
down by him in a faint. De hands 
carried ‘em to de house on litters 
made outen green limbs. Dare was a 
big fun’l. All de niggers went to it, 
and sung over de grave. I can see 
’em whenever I hears dat old song. 
I used to know de chune an’ some er 
de words. De chorus went dis way,” 
and in a cracked but not unmusical 
voice she crooned: 


““Down in de con fie’ hear dat 
mournful soun’— 
All de niggers am a-grievin’; Massa’s 
in de col’, co? groun’?” 
MADEMOISELLE, 


A UNIQUE SCHOOLHOUSE. 

Mrs. Bryan’s mention of the abo- 
riginal Americans—the dwellers in 
co-operative farmhouses, who after- 
wards fled to the mountains and be- 
came the cliff-dwellers—was particu- 
larly interesting to me, because here 
in Kansas, on the banks of the Smoky 
Hill River, we have a cliff known as 
the home of the cliff-dwellers, traces 
of its occupation by this long-extinct 
people having often been found. The 
cliff is from sixty to eighty feet high, 
rising sheer from the rich bottom 
lands of the river, and having Indian 
hieroglyphics cut on its walls. At the 
base of the cliff are caves, washed out 
in the limestone rock by the waters 
centuries ago. These .caves were 
doubtless once the abode of wild 
beasts and the refuge of a primal 


people hunted by savages, but they 


have been turned into quite different 
uses. Doors and windows have been 
fixed in them, and they are used for 
various purposes, one of the most 
interesting being a district school- 
house. The school-room, though not 
large, has a lofty ceiling; the walls 
are gray and clean and the room is 
cool in summer and warm in winter. 
Neatly ranged on the hard dirt floor 
are the students’ desks, and in one 
corner is the desk and seat of the 
teacher. Kio. 
Kanapolis, Kansas. 


SIMPLE RECIPES 
WELL WORTH 


TRYING 


_ Stir till smooth, add the grated rind 


and juice of a lemon and when cold 
and partly thickened stir in one pint 
of sweet cream whipped very stiff. 
Pour into a wet mold and let set 
till quite firm. Serve with or without 
cream. 

TWIN BISCUIT. 

Sift one teaspoonful each of salt 
and sugar with two teaspoonfuls bak- 
ing powder and one quart of flour. 
Rub three tablespoonfuls of butter 
into the flour. Beat two eggs very 
light, add one cupful of* milk and 
stir into the flour. Turn onto a floured 
board, knead lightly and roll out half 
an inch thick. Cut into very small 
rounds, brushing the top of each half 
with melted butter. Cover with the 
remaining half, press lightly together, 
wet the tops with milk and bake in 
a quick oven. 


(Alumnus of University of Virginia.) 
POTTER COLLE G “Bowling Green, Ky. ET 1845 THE 
tudents irom states. teachers. ccom tions of highest - wee, 
order. Location unsurpassed for beauty and healthfulness. Music depart- e j KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE 
ment in charge of artists. Commended by iwo Vice Presidents of the U. S. : 
The School With a Winter Home in Florida 


Full information given on application to Rev. B. F. CABELL, D.D., Prest (INCORPORATED ) 
omen CAPITAL STOCK $30,000 Idest and best mili hools in th , noted for the originality of its methods and the thoroughn 
TENNESSEE COLLEGE Eur Wonen e a Taio iaid ond aga “Cas high grade SaDa W Aa tele, EN 


; = e : 3 . When you think of going to school, write | with which th ied out. 
ama aein, coy Saa oy miring Asea paas Business--tor catalog and special offers of the lead - tenti ps se Tedi po to the other by special train, without the loss of a recitation. The outdoor life makes better students 


d sh ls. Address J. H. KING, : : : : : : 
seal Work fine. R Thorough Work Done. Rates ing} business ant sh a College, Kales om, 0. O, or Ober” and better boys. This New Idea in pe < > hers in our Cata and Florida Supplement. Fixed charges saci 


eligious Life a Feature. 
C. W. FOWLER, Supt., Box 35, Lyndon, 
lotte, N. C. Telegraphy taught. also teach Bookkeeping (Eau Gallic, Fla.; January 3d to April.) 


Reasonable. Write for Catalog and be convinced. Geo. J. Burnett, Pres., 
J. Henry Burnett, Gen. Mgr., 607 E. Main St., Murfreesboro, Tenn. ! shorthand,penmanship by mail.Send for homestudy circular, 
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UNCLE REMUS’S—THE 


Striking the Highway 


of Fame 
By GEORGE BARTON 


HAT would you like to be, if you were not what you are? This ques- 

W tion has no doubt been asked and mentally answered by millions of 

minds. It is a curious fact that almost every other man you meet in 

the street feels that he has been misplaced in the world, and that were he 

to follow his inclinstions, he would choose a pursuit other than the one to 

which he has been ccsigned by the blind Goddess of Fate. In this connection 

it is interesting to note that the great majority of men who have achieved 

fame in this life usually reached the highway of fame after being driven from 
pillar to post by the curious tricks of Fortune. 

Reverend Robert Colyer, the eminent preacher, was originally a blacksmith 
and spent many an hour over the forge swinging the heavy hammer to the 
music of the anvil. This occupation, while severe and prosaic, had its uses, 
for years of hard work brought with it health, strength, good lungs, and a 
brawny frame which served Dr. Colyer in good stead in the pulpit. 

Russell H. Conwell, who is credited with preaching to the largest Protest- 
ant congregation in America, in the Baptist Temple, Philadelphia, began life 
as a reporter on a Boston newspaper. He had many vicissitudes and finally 
went into the Union army and served during the war, and it was only after 
that event that he finally perceived his real vocation was in the ministry. 

Elihu Root, Secretary of State, began life as a school teacher and after- 
wards drifted into law and politics. United States Senator Perkins, of Cali- 
fornia, earned his first dollar as a cabin boy; after that he had many ups and 
downs, finally aequirmg wealth in the great West and returning to Wash- 
ington as the representative of his State in the highest counciis of the nation. 

Wilfrid Laurier, Canadian stateman and Premier of the Dominion, origi- 
nally intended to become a priest, but studied for the bar, and then entered 
politics. James A. Garfield, statesman and soldier, besides being a tow-boy on 
the canal, was a carpenter, and such a good one that he designed and built 
with his own hands the first house that he occupied in his married life. Henry 
George began life as a sailor, and died famed as a political economist. John 
B. Gough, starting out im life as a bookbinder, ended as a temperance lecturer 
with a world-wide reputation. Jay Gould, the first of the great American 
millionaires, peddled rat traps in his youth, and after that reached the sublime 
height of bookkeeper to a blacksmith. 

Dwight L. Moody was a salesman in Boston, and those who were acquainted 
with him in his youth say that he was a very persuasive and persistent sales- 
man, and had he continued in that line, would undoubtedly have made his mark 
in the commercial world. He elected, however, to go along other lines and 
became the senior partner of the famous spiritual firm of Moody and Sankey. 

General Grant, as every one knows, was in turn a clerk, a tanner and a 
farmer before he found his real vocation as a great military commander. Murat 
Halstead was bred to farm life. It was the means of giving him good health 
and a strong constitution, but very early in life he deserted the plow in order 
to grasp the ferule of the teacher. After that he entered journalism in 
Brooklyn, and, at the time he died, was regarded as the dean of free-lance 
journalism. sen k 

Literary men, more than any other class, seem to meet with vicissitudes in 
locating the narrow path which finally leads into the broad and shady, and 
smooth paved highway of fame. William Dean Howells, who will presently 
be regarded as “the grand old man” of American literature, did his first 
serious work as a compositor on a newspaper that was owned by his father. 
When Abraham Lincoln was nominated for the Presidency, Howells was 
employed on the Ohio State Journal. With an enterprise unusual in_ those 
days, he immediately sat down and wrote a campaign life of the Presidential 
candidate, and the one hundred and sixty dollars he received for his work 
paid his expense to Boston, and started him on his literary career. Henry 
James studied law and made elaborate plans for a life at the bar, but poor 
health made it necessary for him to go abroad and before he returned, his 
ambitions had been switched towards literature. eae 

Who would imagine that Thomas Buchanan Read, the author of * Sheridan’s 
Ride,” a man of infinite genius, who ranks with the great but erratic poets 
of America, was once a cigarmaker and a sign painter? Of course, it is no 
secret that James Whitcomb Riley, whose poems of childhood have delighted 
so many, was not only a sign painter, but at one time, essayed to be an actor. 
Victorien Sardou studied medicine before he made up his mind to be a dram- 
artist. Bret Harte was a compositor in a newspaper office and a miner before 
he charmed the world with “The Heathen Chinee,” and “The Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp.” Henry Wallace Shaw (Josh Billings) was a farmer and deck 
hand on an Ohio River steamboat, and an auctioneer. Probably the experience 
he gained in these unique callings made him so successful as a humorist of 
the phonetic spelling type. ; 

George Keenan was a telegraph operator before he began to write about 
“Darkest Russia.” He conceived the idea of his future work while construct- 
ing telegraph lines in Siberia. Last, but not least, and perhaps - the most 
conspicuous type of “jack of all trades” who finally strikes his real vocation 
in middle life, is Jerome K. Jerome, who was in turn tutor, actor, journalist, 
shorthand writer and solicitor’s clerk, ending up as the author of the famous 
“Three Men in a Boat” and other humorous books which have convulsed readers 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Uncle Remus and the Children 


(Concluded from Page 29) 


well Stone Cheeves, Pulaski, Va.; Gen- 
hie Hooper, Murfreesboro, Tenn.; Lur- 
lie Moore, Athens, Ga.; John M. Cox, 
Jr., Waycross, Ga.; Winifred Benson, 
Austin, Tex.; Sarah Lang, Sanders- 
ville, Ga.; Stuart Johnston, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; Willie Sitterson, Roper, 
N. C.; William Singleton Morris, Mil- 
ledgeville, Ga.; Genie Hornsby, Tal- 
lassee, Ala.; Kathleen Florence, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Thelma Taylor, Arlington, 
Ga.; Anita Grannis, New York City, 
N. Y.; Mildred McKinnon, Muscogee, 
Fla.; Alf DeLoach, Porterdale, Ga.; 
Mary Ella McColl, Roper, N. C.; 
Amos G. Edwards, Roper, N. C.; 
Norma Croft, Roper, N. C.; Carl 
Bailey, Roper, N. C.; Emma M. Hill, 
Russellville, Ky.; Reuben Campbell, 
Statesville, N. C.: Henry F. Russell, 

ewisville, Ark.; Charles Dickenson, 
Atlanta, Ga., “From Martha,” Clarks- 
burg, W. Va.; Ruth Pumphrey, Ten- 


leytown, D. C.; Dorothy Hills, East 
Macon, Ga.; Lester A. Garrard, Mag- 
nolia, Ark.; Jack Rose Humphreys, 
Greenwood, Miss.; Sallie Kate Smith, 
Palmetto, Ga.; sohn Henry Harper, 
Kerrville, Tex.; Alice Gray, Sylva, 
N. C.; William F. Teat, Jr., Montgom- 
ery, Ala.; Robert Bell, Monterey, 
Mexico; Ruth Edwards, Cordele, Ga.; 


Gwynne Keller, Aransas Pass, Tex.; 
Henry Jones, Macon, Ga.; J ennie 
Shamberger, Sheridan, Mo.; Annie 


Clifford, Gastonia, N. C.; Sallie Maud 
Powers, Coosada Station, Ala.; Ro- 
berta Gresham, Autaugaville, Ala.; 
Vella Gresham, Autaugaville, Ala.; 
Jack Ewell, Fort Davis, Tex.; Flor- 
ence Summers, Johnson City, Tenn.; 
Kate Wofford, Madden, S. C.; Azile 
Wofford, Madden, S. C.; Louise 
Joiner, Waycross, Ga.; G. D. Cope- 
land, Hazelhurst, Ga.; Herbert Gil- 
kerson, Summerville, Ga. 
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X _ Reduces Fleshy People 
a | No Drugs, Diets or Exertion 


i So confident am I that simply 
i wearing my Auto-Masšeur will 
permanently reduce superfiuous 
flesh—face, chest, back, hips or 
abdomen, that I mail it without 
a deposit for a 


FREE 40-DAY TRIAL 


When you see your shapeliness 
speedily returning I know you 
will wear it until your figure is 
just as perfect as it ever was— 
therefore, try it at my expense. 
Write for Auto-Masseur to-day— 
proof costs nothing. 


PROF. BURNS, 1300S Broadway, New York 


| @ STETSON | 


"e Guitars, Mandolins and Banjos 
r; BEST IN THE WORLD 
They surpass all other makes in Sweetness and | 
Carrying Power of Tone. Every instrument 
hand made and constructed of the very finest se- 
lected materials. lf you wish to know and test for 
yoursell the j marae development ol tone, boih as 
to power and quality in this class of instruments. 
send for a Stetson on Free Trial. Leading 
musicians everywhere are playing them. 
ere we have no dealer we sell direct. Mod- 


erate prices and thl ts. 
pate for illustrated keg No. 56. Mailed 
ree. 


Established 1870 


W. J. DYER & BRO. 


Manufacturers 


20 W. Fifth St. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
sag home dealer gets 
r 2x6-foot > 
YELLOW PINE RS. 
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oa orn ge eR 
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ou will we will save you 

in cost. We will gladly furnish, without one 

A penny’s cost, such architect's complete 

en and specifications asan architect would 
‘ou at least $100.00 for. It will h carpenter 
e and an $1, 00 house cost 
about $ .00. For fuil particulars look under the 
ead “Mill Work” in our Big Ca e. If you 
haven’t one, borrow your nelghbor’s; otherwise in a 
letter to us say, “Send me i's Great Mill Work 
oara SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO 


WE PAY $3 
to $5 Per Day 


to our soliciting sales- 
women. WRITE US, 

PERMANENT POSI- 
WRITE AT ONCE. 


telling us your experience. 
TION open in your locality. 


INDIANAPOLIS SUPPORTER CO.|CARDS 


825 Century Building, Indianapolis, Indiana 


DOW WIRE & IRON 


HIGH SRA 
ATALOGUE FREE, 
WKS. LOUISVILLE. KE 


$1.00 FLAG PIN FOR lc. 
To introduce our Emblems, we offer 


this beautiful, hard Enameled, Gold 
filled, American Flag Pin for only 12e. 


Agents wanted in every school to take 
orders for our School Pins. 


UNION EMBLEM COMPANY 


Have Your Clothes Made to Order by The New York Tailors 


and Cloth Samples 
Book Ever Published 


eena $12"n$25 


THE NEW YORK TAILORS Always 
Dictate the Fashions for this Country 


SEND us your name and we’ll send you Free our Handsome Instructive 
Spring Style Book illustrated with Clever Ideas for Smart Dressers. 
We will also send Samples of Cloth and our Self-Measurement Outfit for 
taking your own Measurements at Home. Our organization is so com- 
plete that you take absolutely NO RISK. Your Garments are cut from 
your own individual Measurements by our Expert Craftsmen. All Pat- 
ed for future reference. 

E AND FIT YOU PERFECTLY 
UR MONEY WITHOUT ANY ARGUMENT 
WE'VE Tailored for Well Dressed New Yorkers and Men Thousands of 
roadway, from the Atlantie to the Pacific, 
and their CONTINUED PATRONAGE is a POSITIVE 
SMART STYLING, expert workmanship and the INDIVIDUALITY 


IF YOU HAVE A FAULT IN YOUR FIGURE PLEASE 
MENTI IT AND WE WILL HIDE TIT FOR YOU 
Only. From Mill to Man is the True way 
No Agents we save you at least Two Middlemen’s 
Write today for our Catalog. We send it Free and postpaid. We 
Charges toany Part of the United States, which 


STHE NEW YORK TAILORS, N L 729 to 731 Broadway, New York city 


The Largest Mail-order Merchant Tailorsto Men in the World 
Est. 17 Years. We Have No Agents or Branches 


| Chicago’s Great European Hotel 


The Virginia 
pit Absolutely Fireproof. | 
A high-class Transient and Residential Hotel, inthe most jf 
select part of the city—near the Lake, conveniert to beautiful 
North Park System. Rotundas a harmony in Italian marble, 
beautiful statuary and cathedral glass. 400 handsomely fur- | 
3 nished outside rooms, single or en suite. Large bright Dining 
Hall, with finest cuisine. 
¥,57 the most exacting patron. Far enough from city noise for 
AASS restful quiet, yet within ten minutes’ walk of business center. 
re St. cars (2 blocks away) in 5 minutes take you to the shop- 
$ ping district, passing all 
GEO. W. REYNOLDS, Prop., Rush and Ohio Sts., Chicago 
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7 County St., ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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Free 


for many seasons, 
roof of our 


Rates, $1.50 and up 


Every convenience that appeals to 


leading theatres. Booklet free. 


We will send Patterns and directions for either 30 
articles of Long Clothes or 10 of Baby’s Short Clothes 
(your choice), with illus- 
trated instructions for 
making, material, ete., to- 
gether with a copy of a 
very instructive and neces- 
sary pamphlet entitled 


“Hints to Mothers” 


by a Trained Nurse, to all 
who answer this advertise 
ment and send us 25 cts. 
for a trial subscription to 
THE HOUSEWI from 
now until December, 1908. 
In addition to its splendid 
stories and helpful Depart- 
ments, THE HOUSEWIFE 
contains in every number, 
special and time articles 
of exceptional interest to 
pat we These 
alone are worth more than the price of a subscription. 
When ordering be sure to mention whether the P m or 
short clothes are desired. Address, 


THE HOUSEWIFE 
52 Duane St., NEW YORK 


Pony Carts give the children 


fun in the open air. t, healthful 


Are safe, dure, 
re e, durable and è 
Embody the finest possible materials, put together with 
smartness and thoroughness, for which the Colfax is 
noted. Not heavy and cumbersome : 

A 


talog. Sf 
The Colfax Mfg. Co., 310 E La- 
Salle Street, South Bend, Indiana. 


“HOW TO REMEMBER’’ 
Sent Free to Readers of this Publication 


You are no greater intellectually than 
your memory. Easy, inexpensive. In- 
creases income; gives ready memory for 
sü Pa vam — —— ae studies, con- 

versation; velops will, c speaking, nality, 
Send today for Free Booklet. Address = 
DICKSON BEMORY SCHOOL, 927 Auditorium Bidg., Chieage 


Elastic Stockings ff 


ALITY AND PRICES 
BEYOND COMPARISON 


MADE TO MEASURE; WEAR LONGEST: PRICED 

THE LOWEST of made in the United States. 

We save you one half. Free Booklet, “VARICOSE 

VEINS, T THEY ARE ANDHOW RELIEVED,” 
ves full directions for SELF MEASUREMENT. 
END FOR IF TODAY. 

WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING & TRUSS CO. 

Dept. 3 58 Front St., Worcester, Mass. 


Even the stores will buy our May packet. 
Best cards only, one dozen of them, hand 
decorated, American and foreign cards in 
each lot. Sent to introduce our subscrip- 
tion offer, enabling you to receive thou- 
sands of cards, all different, without cor- 
respondence or exchange. ADVANCE 
STUDIOS, Dept. U, Woodlawn, Chicago. 
WEDDING 


$ T -00 
INVITATIONS 
Each Additional Hundred $2.50. Delivered anywhere in the U. S 


POST 


ENGRAVED 


Highest quality, latest styles. l t GEO. W 
SEXTON, Stationer, 1316, 126 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


“PERKINS AND THE PILLIONAIRE” 
By WILBUR NESBIT 


This rattling good story about a man who made so 
many pills he didn’t know what to do, will be one 
of the features of 

Uncle Remus’s—The Home Magazine 


for June. 
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GENUINE PANAMA HATS $1.00 
A rare bargain in genuine Panama Straw Hats. Made possible 
only by our importing them from South America and selling di- 
rect to the user. These Hats 
are warranted Genuine all 
Hand-woven, unblocked, and 
can be worn in that condition 
by Ladies, Gentlemen, Girls 
and Boys, or can be blocked 
by purchaser in any ane or 
style. These Panama Hats 
are just as serviceable and 
will wear as ax, by a $10.00 
Panama Hat. The difference 
is solely in the fineness o 
weave, these Hats being a 
little coarser weave than the more expensive kind. Assorted sizes. 
weight about 2 ozs. each. Sent postpaid, securely packed, on re- 
ceipt of $1.00 Satislaction guaranteed. Order today. Supply 
limited, PANAMA HAT CO., 183 William St., New York City 


DO YOU HEAR WELL? 
THE STOLZ ELECTROPHONE--- A New, Scientific and 


cal Invention 
for those who are Deaf or Partially Deaf--may now be 


TESTED IN YOUR WN OME 


Deal or apd deaf people may now make a month's trial of Stolz 
Electrophone on payment of a small deposit. This is unusually im- 
nt news forthe deaf, for by this plan the FINAL selection of the ONE 
LETELY SATISFACTORY AID IS MADE EASY AND INEXPENSIVE FOR 


EVERYONE. . This new invention (U. S. Pat- 
sor Nos. 858,986 and i en 
renders unnecessary such clumsy, 
unsightly and frequently harmful 
evices as trumpets, horns, tubes, 
ear drums, fans, etc. It is a tiny 
electric telephone that fits on the ear 
and which, the instant it is applied, 
the sound waves in su 
manner as to cause an ASTONISHING IN- 
CREASE in the CLEARNESS of ALL SOUNDS. 
It overcomes the buzzing and roarin 
ear noises and, a 


aye PARTS OF THE EAR THAT, USUALLY, 

= ys eae a THE NATURAL naan E 

trophone in use; shows b 
prige Eye-Glasses. NO nears GRADUAL 

A Millionaire’s Opinion — STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CO0., 

hica am pleased to say that 

the Electrophone is very satislactory. Being small in size and great 

in hearing qualities makes it . I can recommend 

it to all persons who have defective hearing —M. W. HOYT, Whole- 
sale Grocer, Michigan Avenue and River Street, Chicago. 

E. H. STOLZ, Mgr. Dear Sir:—I got so deaf I could not hear 
with my kin tube and was advised to try the Electrophone. 
Alter OF DEAFNESS, discomfort and worry I now HEAR 
PERFECTLY at church and at concerts——W. R. UTLEY, Sales Mgr. 
S. A. Maxwell & Co., 430-434 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

Write or call at our Chicago office for particulars of our PERSONAL 
TEST on deposit offer and list of prominent endorsers who will answer 
as ie Physicians cordially invited to investigate. Address or 

(call if you can), 


Stolz Electrophone Co., 865 Stewart Bldg., Chicago 


Branch Olfices: Philadelphia, Pa.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Seattle, Wash.; 
Indianapolis, Ind.; DesMoines, lowa; Toronto, Canada. 


LUZIANNE 


COFFEE 


The coffee that has made 
New Orleans the good 
coffee capital of 
America 


ea 
> 


You have missed something out of 
life if you have never tried it. 


In 1, 2 and 4 Ib. air tight cans 
and buckets---25 cts the pound. 


LEADING AND RELIABLE GROCERS 
EVERYWHERE NOW SELL IT. 


THE REILY-TAYLOR CO. 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


CLASS PINS sacces 


For Society or Lodge—College or School 

i $‘Factorytoyou. Madeto orderin any style or material. 
SS Read this offer. Either ofthe two styles here illus- 
à trated, enameled inoneortwocolors and showing 
` any letters or numerals, but not more than 
shown inillustration. 


> Silver Plate $1.00 
doz 


. Sample 10c. 
, Se , Sterling Silver $2.00 
doz. ple 25c, 

FREE our new and handsomely illustrated 

ee ae new styles in gold and sil- 
ver, tisfaction guarantees. Celluloid 
Buttons and Ribbon Badges at right prices. 
Special designs and estimates free. 


— 


sear Vv ula 25 DESIGN 
HENNES Ss flandectne  cheuna ton 
a ig) wood—more durable. Special 
NYXXX ry paes to churches and ceme- 
AAAAAIBA teries. Don’t buy a fence until 
| XXXXXIL TY ege get our free catalogue. 
REROOOOGCHIND Kokomo Fence Machine Co., 
497 North St.. Kokomo, Ind. 


to know we 

anted Inventors ope: 
ents, the 

kind that protect your invention. Twenty-five 
years’ experience. Our opinion as to patent- 


ability free. Write for free book. 
SHEPHERD & CAMPBELL 


2114 McGill Building Washington, D. C. 


25 HIGH GRADE POSTCARDS 10C. oh colored, all differ: 


ent. Worth 2c to 5c each. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
H. W. LEE, 72 G Canal St., Chicago. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


UNCLE REMUS’S—THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR MAY | 


Unele Remus’s New Child 


Editorial in the Hartford (Conn.) Courant 
NOTHER magazine change is announced—the Home Magazine, of 
A Indianapolis, being taken over by the publishers of Uncre Remvus’s 
Macazine at Atlanta, Georgia. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, which 
founded the Home Magazine some two years ago, says that its circulation has 
been “in excess of the two hundred thousand mark,” a statement supported by 


its excellent quality. 


In moving down from Indiana to Georgia, and particularly in coming 
under the experienced and wholesome care of Joel Chandler Harris—the 
“Uncle Remus” of reading people everywhere in the world—its continued 
excellence is amply assured. There is no writing man in the South better quai- 
ified than “Uncle Remus” to take a Northern literary bantling down to his 
own home and bring it to full maturity with no loss of Northern virility and 
with every Southern grace and charm added. 

We have never found in him a sign of politics, or of racial feeling, or of 
dislike for anything living, whether man or beast. 
because he lives wholly in the land of letters; a man of fancy because the 
fancies are his daily and hourly associates; a man who has not learned how to 
hate because in all his sixty years of life he has always found good in every- 
thing. Mr. Harris has got his food and drink and had his washing done in 
Atlanta ever since he was a boy, but he no more belongs to Atlanta than 
the sky over Atlanta does; he belongs to all of us. 

In the large and useful and fine sense, he is a citizen of the United States; 
and we hope that all readers of the Home Magazine will see to it that it still 
comes into their homes after he has given to it his own kindly and delightful 


touch. 


From the Lexington (N. C.) Dispatch. 


Uncie Remus’s Macazrne for this 
month is filled up with things that are 
interesting. This good Southern pé- 
riodical deserves the full support of 
the entire South. It is growing better 
all along and appears to be getting a 
lot of the support that it merits. 
Every family ought to take it. One of 
the most popular departments is that 
in which Uncle Remus reigns, and it is 
to receive special attention from now 
on. It may be truly said of the tales 
of Uncle Remus that the children “cry 
for them.” 


From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle. 


The Home Magazine has been con- 
solidated with Uncrte Remvs’s Maca- 
ZINE, making a largely increased cir- 
culation for that popular periodical. 
Both Uncre Remus’s MaGazine and 
the Home Magazine, which it absorbs, 
are excellent magazines. Uncre RE- 
mus’s has “made good” in a surpris- 
ingly short time, becoming known 
from one end of the country to the 
other and abroad, and publishing mat- 
ter of the very highest class from 
writers of established reputation, as 
well as work from the talented pen of 
Joel Chandler Harris, its famous édi- 
tor, who created the Uncle Remus 
stories. 


From the Louisville (Ky.) Times. 


The publishers of Uncte Remus’s 
MaGazinE have purchased from the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company the Home 
Magazine, of Indianapolis, an estab- 
lished monthly eleven years old, and 
having a circulation of more than 200,- 
000 copies. 

With the May number the two pub- 
lications will be combined and will be 
issued from the publishing house of 
Uncie Remvus’s MaGazryne in Atlanta. 

In no particular will the ideals or 
the established standar1 of this mag- 


He is a man of letters 


azine be suffered to change. It will 
continue to strive to justify the edi- 
tor’s promises, and perhaps under the 
new order it will be the better able to 
to maintain its claim to a national 
scope, for it will then reach 200,000 
homes in the great and prosperous 
Middle West—a section essentially 
American. The combination will give 
a circulation of more than 250,000. 

The purchase of the Home Magazine 
will mean to the readers of UNCLE 
Remus’s Macazine that this publica- 
tion has the more firmly established 
itself as a business proposition, and 
that it will now be possible to furnish 
a better, a broader and a more appeal- 
ing magazine. It will be known as 
Uncre Remvus’s—TuHe Home Maca- 
ZINE; that is to say, “Uncle Remus’s, a 
magazine for the home”, 


From the Goldsboro (N. C.) Argus. 


There are numerous readers of Un- 
cLE Remvus’s MaGazinE in North Caro- 
lina, and they must certainly begin to 
feel that at last they have a magazine 
that is broad and genial and optimistic 
without losing the characteristic of the 
soil. 

No doubt Uncte Remus’s MAGAZINE 
is destined to become as popular and 
as widely read in Illinois or Massachu- 
setts as it now is in the South. It de- 
serves to be. There is good sense in it. 
It maintains a tone of humanity. It is 
broad and hopeful. 

The South should rise to an appre- 
ciation of the fact that it now has a 
chance to secure year in and year out 
a magazine that smacks of the soil and 
yet is so enjoyable and excellent that 
it bids fair to become national in cir- 
culation and reputation. It is an op- 
portunity that should not go unap- 
preciated nor unsupported at home, 
and the Argus is glad to hear that 
Uncte Remus’s is gaining ground 
month by month. It deserves the wid- 
est possible success. 


Several Out of Hundreds 


Crockett, Texas, April 10, 1908—I 
value Uncie Remvus’s more than any 
other magazine I read, and take pride 
in the fact that I am a charter sub- 
scriber. Arco Baker, 


Ashtabula, Ohio, March 23, 1908— 
Dear Sir: Please send for inclosed 
dollar Uxcıe Remus’s Macazine for 
one year, beginning with April num- 
ber. Too much bother to buy it each 
month and our family can’t live with- 
out it any more. 

Very truly, J. A. Dickson. 

Charleston, S. C., 222 Rutledge Ave., 
April 14—Uncre Remus’s MAGAZINE, 
Atlanta, Ga.: I have never seen such 
marked improvement in the “get up” 
of any magazine in the short time it 
has been in existence. Although I am 
an old lady I enjoy reading it very 
much, Mrs. JAMES ALLAN. 


West Palm Beach, Fla., March 4, 
1908—I am a devout reader of Unctie 
Remvs’s MaGazine, and am enthusi- 
astic in my appreciation of the way 
in which it expresses the great brave 
spirit of Southern womanhood and 


manhood. May the spirit of the great 
South pulsate from its heart, making 
it grow richer, more useful, more pow- 
erful as the years sweep us onward. 
James C. Harris, 


Watkins, Iowa, April 2, 1908—Sun- 
ny South Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentlemen: I feel honored by the re- 
ceipt of your Certificate of Charter 
Memership to Uncite Remus’s MAGA- 
zine and thank you. I am well on in 
my eightieth year, and it cannot be 
less than thirty-five years since we 
used to read to the family circle the 
delicious stories told by Uncle Remus 
to the Little Boy, and there grew up a 
very warm regard for their author. So 
when I saw your prospectus of the 
new Magazine I jumped at the oppor- 
tunity to renew my acquaintance. l 
immediately sent on my subscription 
and am happy to say that I have been 
fully repaid. Surely “it ought to be 
in every house”. I have secured two 
subscribers in the past who say they 
are well pleased and greatly enjoy the 
Magazine. With this I send another 
new subscription and my own renewal. 

WirLram Bowen. 
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Red Seal 


“Yours Truly’’ 


Blucher 
Oxfords 


Dressy and Durable 
Top-notcher for Style 


Gun Metal, Patent, Vici or 
Tan Russia Calf 


Twenty-five years of honest Shoemaking 
contribute to the excellence of Red Seal Shoes 


Posna t 
tenet 


See that your net poir comes 
in a box with this Seal in Red: 


a thoroughly reliae 
ble, high grade, sin 
le tube pneumatic 
icycle tire as low as 


our specifi 
= rook Olson icycles are equip 
eerless 
phe! xeticall non gee le great America 


t freeBierole: z = 
ree c 
4 everyth eturn mail, free 


paid “SEARS, ROEBUGK & CO., Chicago, 


Address, 
H N 
THIS 14} IN. PLUME 


You Buy at 
the Wholesale Price 


y 
for this genuine 1412 in. Ostrich plume, richly 
curled, black or any color. If not exactly as 
advertised, your money cheerfully and promptly re- 
unded. You save dealer's prolit— easily 70 per cent. An 
extraordinary offer to get you acquainted with this wholesale 
house which sells direct to consumers. If you wish one, write 
at once. Orders filled as received—everybody treated alike. 
Other wholesale prices: 17 in. $2.50- 19 in. $3; 20 in. $4; 
21 in. $5; 24 in. $7.50. CHICAGO FEATHER CO. ; 


Dept. 65,233 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Beautiful Skin 


Mme. Robinnaire’s Massage Cream maintains 
the youthful softness and fullness of the skin; 
preserving to the complexion the attractive 
appearance of health. Cooling, nourishing 
and emollient in its nature; it allays irrita- 
tion and has healing virtues of great efti- 


ciency. Two sizes, 50c & $1.00 


postpaid 
Superfluous Hair 


Mme. Robinnaire’s Depilatory Powder com- 
bines all the discoveries of recent years, and 
will remove the. hair with one application in 
from two to five minutes. Usually an appli- 
cation made every six or eight weeks $1 00 
is sufficient. Box, postpaid . : . 


Keep Your Hair Young 


Mme. Robinnaire’s Walnut Hair Dye is another 
famous toilet preparation. It dyes the hair 
black, light brown, medium brown and dark 
brown. It will not wash or wear off. It 


ves the hair a natural, 
ife-like appearance . . 25c & 75c 
Sold by all Druggists, or by mail, postpaid, from 


MME. ROBINNAIRE COMPANY 
25 Marietta St., ATLANTA, GA. 
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i DA OPE Catalog of 1000 bargains. (Stamps taken.) 
-n Bates Co., Box 1540, Boston, Mass. 
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is the modern 
way of using 


VASELINE 


Convenient, sanitary and 
economical. The hygienic 
method of using the safest 
and best of family remedies. 


Ask your doctor ora 
trained nurse. 


ALL VASELINE PREPARATIONS 
ARE PUT UP IN TUBES 
You should never be without these 
Vaseline Specialties. 


WHITE 
VASELINE 
Of absolute purity for 
external and internal use 


CAMPHOR ICE. 
VASELINE 
For chapped hands and 
lips. To allay all irrita- 
tions of the skin. 


CARBOLATED 
VASELINE 


The best of all antisep- 
tic dressings. 


CAPSICUM 
VASELINE 
Better than a mustard 
plaster, Will not blister 

the skin. 


VASELINE 
COLD CREAM 
Keeps the skin in a soft 
and healthy condition 
and preserves the com- 

plexion, 


MENTHOLATED 
VASELINE 


For nervous headaches, 


colds in the head, neu- 
ralgia, etc. 
Vaseline has no substitute— 
remember that when buying. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
26 STATE STREET, New Yorx City 


WEDDING _ anv copper rae. Fir | 


à 7.90; each a 
INVITATIONS tonal hundred $2.50. | Fi 


engraved visiting cards $1. 
Latest styles. Artistic handwork. Monogram 
stationery for holiday gilts. Samples on request. 


THE BELL BOOK AND STATIONERY 
COMPANY 


911 East Main St., Richmond, Va. 


1908 Models 
e 
all of best makes $7 fo $f 


All makes and models 
. good as piae es $3 fo $8 
Great Facto Clearing Sate. 


fi 
w Sh prov. withows 
tH} pried per age ~- ne Sreight and aliant 
TA TEN DAYS’ TRIAL. 
Tires, coaster-brakes, re 
rs and sundries, half usual prices. Do Dot 
Write nom 


buy an you get our and offer. 
MEAD 


HE HAIR ROOT 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
BOOKLET 685-D FREE. WRITE TO-DAY. 

D. J. MAHLER, 921 Mahler Park, E. Providence, R. L 
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HAIR 
SWITCH 
FREE. 
rON EASY CONDITIONS, Sons 


EY: we make and send ou by mail, 
postpaid a FINE HUMAN HAÏR SwPTCH, ar 
à a 


as represented, and most extrao 

value and you wish to keep it, either send 

us $1.50 by mall within 10 or or TAKE OR- 

DERS FOR 8 SWITCHES AT $1.50 EACH 
your friendsand send to us, weto 

© Sewitches to them direct b 
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makes an entire 
change in your 
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orn like cut SS 
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UNCLE REMUS’S—THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR MAY 


Etiquette in the Home 


By MARION HARLAND 


And as a man is in his home, so will he be abroad, when the “company 
anner” rubs off. The manner that one puts on when one goes into a 
friend’s house, or when one is “in company”, is what may be called “adjustable 
courtesy”. It is not an every-day garment, and is, consequently, only worn to 
impress strangers. If it is not made of the best material it seldom fits well. 

No one can afford to do the injustice to his better self of allowing himself 
to become careless toward those with whom he lives, or to neglect the small 
sweet courtesies that should be found in the home, if anywhere. It is the home 
etiquette that makes the public etiquette what it should be. This reminder 
cannot be repeated too often. 3 

In many houses the men forget to show the respect due to the wife, mother 
and sisters. Parents should train their sons to stand when a woman enters 
the room, and to remain standing until she sits down. The considerate husband 
rises and offers his wife the easy chair in which he is seated. She, knowing 
that he is weary after a hard day at the office, will not take the chair, but she 
will appreciate the little attention, and love him the better for it. In the same 
way it is always the place of a man to stand aside and let a woman pass out 
or into a room before himself. Going down a flight of stairs, the man goes 
first, so that in case the woman trips, he may catch her. In ascending the 
steps, she precedes him. 

One hopes that it would be a difficult matter to find anybody so far obliv- 
ious of ordinary good manners as to clean his nails in the dining-room, but, let 
us blush to say it! one does meet many men who clean and pare their nails in 
the presence of family and intimate friends. Perhaps it is due to the fact that 
a woman does not carry a pocket-knife that she is seldom seen doing this. Her 
manicure instruments are kept upon her dressing-table, and it is in her own 
room that she performs this very necessary part of her toilet. Not so her 
liege lord. 

After washing his hands upstairs, he descends, open knife in hand, and, 
sitting down in drawing-room or library, surrounded by his family, proceeds 
to perform scavenger work upon his nails. He will sometimes file them also, 
oblivious of the fact that the sound of the file produces a like rasping effect on 
the nerves of some beholders. If a contingency arises that makes it necessary 
for a man to clean his nails in public, or in the presence of his family, let him 
have the grace to murmur an apology and turn his back during the operation. 

Nor will it be necessary to remind him to pick up the handkerchief, thimble, 
scissors or book that the woman in his presence lets fall,—even if she be his 
wife.. To assist the feminine portion of humanity comes natural to the 


bred. 
And just here I would say a. word to the young person of the so-called 
weaker sex. It'is to remind her that she, as well as her brother, owes the duty 


A S A MAN thinketh in his heart, so is he,’ declares the Book of Books. 


of respect to her elders. She is too prone to think that the boys of the family |- 


should rise for the older people, should remain standing until parents are seated, 
and should always be ready to run errands, or to deny themselves for their 
seniors. 

The duty to do all these things is incumbent on the girl or woman in 
the presence of those who are her elders or superiors. The girl or young 
matron who reclines in an easy chair, while her grandparent, mother, father, or 
woman-guest stands, is as guilty of rudeness as her brother would be were 
he to do. the same. | 

It is not on the men alone that the etiquette of the .ome depends. Indeed, 
it is the place of the mother to see that little lapses in good-breeding are not 
overlooked. And she is the one who should, by her unselfishness, her gentle 
courtesy, and unfailing politeness in even the smallest items, show forth the 
spirt of true kindness, on which all good manners are founded. é 

We are all united in thinking that a well-trained voice ministers to the 
happiness of those about in a rare degree. Yet it is too infrequently remem- 
bered that the place to cultivate clear enunciation, low tones and amiable 
inflections is at home. Teachers in elocution and voice culture may do a large 
part in bringing out latent powers, but the foundation for the culture of the 
speaking voice should be laid at home. High, shrill voices, choppy pronuncia- 
tion, a nervous speaking manner will render unattractive spoken matter of a 
high mental quality. Mothers should begin early and work late on this im- 
portant matter of cultivating the voices of their children. 

Respect for books is one of the lessons to be taught in a properly regulated 
house. And by this phrase, I do not mean respect for the contents. That goes 
without saying. I mean respect for the proper care of those best ministers to 
minds and souls. Children should be taught to handle books carefully, cut the 
leaves properly, to open books without breaking the leaves apart at the back. 
They should be instructed not to soil or to mark them and to put them back 
in place when not in use. te ; 

The person who lends books should keep a list of these, and it is not dis- 
courtesy, if the volumes lent are not returned within a reasonable length of time, 
to ask for them. Many people who are quick to borrow are careless about 
returning. The standard of ethics in regard to returning books is with many 
people as low as the general standard in regard to the return of umbrellas. A 
ga plate is a great aid to the possessor of a library in keeping it together. 
Moreover, a pretty book plate seems to give a touch of individuality to one’s 
volumes. The next best thing to individual bindings and tooled leather is this 
slighter mark of identity in one’s library. _ : 

One thing that makes for peace and etiquette in the home is the recogni- 
tion of the rights of others. For this reason one member of the family should 
never inquire into another’s correspondence, into his engagements, social or 
otherwise, or ask questions even of his nearest and dearest. The fact that a 
man is one of a family, every member of which is dear to him, does not mean 
that he has no individuality, or that he must share the secrets of his friend- 
ships or business matters with any one. He should always feel in the home 
that any confidences he may care to give are most welcome, but that such con- 
fidences are never demanded or expected. 

In recognizing the rights of others, one must remember that each person’s 
own room is sacred to himself. It is inexcusably rude for one member of a 
family to enter the room of any other member without first knocking at the door 
and receiving permission to “come in”. Each human being should feel that he 
has one locality that belongs to him where he can be alone unless he decrees 
otherwise. To further this end the wife should knock at her husband’s door 
before she enters his room, and the husband should show her the same consid- 
eration, while brothers and sisters should always give the warning tap, which 
is virtually a request for permission to enter, before opening the door that the 
occupant of the room has closed behind him or her. 
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Anybody Can Kodak 


The No. 2A 


BROWNIE 


Pictures, 232x4¥%. Price, $3.00 


Built on the Kodak plan—uses 
Kodak film cartridges and may 
be loaded and unloaded in broad 
daylight. Nodark-room forany 
part of the work. A perfectly 
practical little camera for snap- 
shots or time exposures. 

THE 198 KODAK CATALOGUE 
fully describes and illustrates our six 
styles of Brownies and fifteen styles of 
Kodaks, ranging in price from $1.00 to 
over $100.00, and fully explains the day- 

light development methods which have 


done away with the dark-room. Freeat.. 
any Kodak dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
371 State Street, 
Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


FORGET-ME-NOT VEIL PIN $1.25 


CLOISONNE ENAMEL 


ON STERLING SILVER 
BELT - BROOCH - VEIL - PINS 


pig ate neg see of exquisite beauty, wrought n natural col- 
ors, m transpa- or beautiful 
rent French enamel. SEND POSTAL CARD colored illus- 
trations of 50 patterns with prices. THE PIERRE CHAMOIS 
Please mention Dept. 21. 3 


~ CO., Jeweler’s Bldg., 
À Boston 


brooch, finished in purple, 
enamel, only $1.75. 
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THE BONNET WAVER 
This is how it does it 


Wouldn’t you like to This is what it does 
TD have an easy way of E 
BUS making your hair pret- 
t ty and wavy? Thous- 
ands of Parisians are 
using this wonderful #3 
little article daily, It’s 
nota ‘“‘curler.” It gives 
the real Marcele Wave. 
Made of aluminum. It 
will not break. No heat 
required. Will not in- 
jure the hair. At de- 
partment stores or by 
mail 15¢ each, 2 for 25c. 
Agents and demonstra- 2% 
tors wanted every- ~% 


where. ONDULATEUR B. CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


SK US HOW WE GIVE 
This Fine Goweh hings forthe nome 


things for the home 
with orders for gro- 

, pure 
og tell- 
Her Home Without 
Cost” and “How the Housewife Can Save 
$10 every fow weeks.” A postal will do, 


~ ~ y > 
y ar e eaa ~ ~~ =n 
e a. ore r: 5 


rfumes. eto. Send for our ca 


"CROFTS CO.. EK 
Dept, 292, QGhicago Be 


MANUSCRIPTS criticised, revised and put 
in suitable shape for marketing. Lectures, 
essays, club-papers, etc., written order, or 
material collected forsame. The great new in- 
ternational language, Esperanto, taught by 
mail. Simple and easy to learn. More than 


3,000.000 people now studying it. If you would 
be up-to-date you must join the number. 


Esperanto 
Societies in all ts of the world. Send for particu- 
lars. Writers’ gue and Information Bureau, 272 
Highland Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


Our facilities for handling your 


ELECTROTYPE or NICKELTYPE 
Orders are unsurpassed. Prompt service 


Send us a trial order today 


SUNNY SOUTH PUB, CO., 20 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 


t 


Irritations 


ECZEMA 


And other torturing, dis- 
figuring. humours, inflam- 
mations, itchings, and 
chafings of infants, children, 
and adults instantly relieved, 
in the majority of cases, by 
warm baths with Cuticura 
Soap and gentle applications 
-of Cuticura Ointment, the 
great Skin Cure. This pure, 
sweet, and gentle treatment 
permits rest and sleep, and 
points to a speedy cure in 
the most distressing cases, 


when all else fails. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure and 
may be used from the hour of birth. 


& Chem. Corp., Sole Props.,-Roston. ~- 
og“ Post-free, Cuticura Book on Care of Skin. 
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Skeezicks at the Wedding 


(Continued from Page 16) 


everywhere, was on hand by this time, 
struggling with a glove that fitted his 
hand perfectly but would not button 
around the wrist. It was Jack who, 
standing in the doorway of the parlor, 
looked solemnly around the assembled 
throng and asked in a hushed and re- 
spectful voice: | 

“Where is the undertaker, please?” 
and, in truth, as the hour approached, 
upon the parlor had settled down a 
funereal chill, born of nervous expect- 
ancy, and made all the deeper by 
various futile and even hysterical at- 
tempts at merriment. 

In the meantime, Katie, in the 
kitchen with the aid of Grace Free- 
man’s Delia, was working herself up to 
the color of a pickled beet, while in 
Miss Elzner’s room three or four 
women kept themselves from an en- 
tirely functional desire to shed tears 
by jabbing pins of all sorts and de- 
scriptions—hair pins and safety pins 
and beauty pins and just pins—into 
various. portions of the bride’s ensem- 
ble with feverish haste, and imme- 
diately taking them out again to jab 
them into fresh places. 

Now the fateful instant itself was 
closely impending. Jack Weldon was 
called upstairs to take his place in 
line. The bride in all her fairness was 
allowed to emerge from her room the 
fourth time, and at last was not 
jerked back for alteration or fresh 
touch, but allowed to greet Mr. Joseph 
Freeman, who strove in an offhand 
manner to convey the idea that he 
was his usual debonair self and that 
his sudden pallor was due entirely to 
the powder the barber had put upon 
his face. It was at this moment that 
Miss Elzner gave a gasp of dismay. 

“Where is Skeezicks?” she cried. 

And where was Skeezicks? Com- 
motion, gathering force as it went, 
spread over the Elzner house like a 
tornado, as the precious seconds 
passed and no living soul could give 
trace or tidings of that missing ring- 
bearer;.and yet Skeezicks was. not 
very far away. Leaving the sewing- 
room he had wandered ‘ownstairs and 
out of the side doo in profound 
thought. He could not see why, for 
the life of him, but Uncle Joe quite 
evidently did not like his neat-but- 
not-gaudy suit, nor, he reflected, did 
Miss Elzner seemed to be very enthu- 
siastic about it. Actually, they 
seemed to have preferred the pure 
white, glove-fitting suit without a 
trace of red on it anywhere, that re- 
posed in the box in which it had come 
from the costumer’s, along with the 
powdered wig to which Skeezicks par- 
ticularly objected! He sighed in per- 
plexity as, for the many hundredth 
time, he puzzled over the ways and 
thoughts and tastes of grown-ups. 

However, Uncle Joe was the law 
and gospel to Skeezicks. Inside his 
bosom beat a heart full of such_loyalty 


as makes heroes of men, and if Uncle 
Joe, particularly Uncle Joe, did not 
for any reason like this suit, it was 
not a good suit. Weighed down with 
this burden of thought, which had 
already turned partly to planning, he 
sauntered out to the front gate. 

On the cross street just above, a 
sprinkling cart went by, and he 
studied it critically. No, it would not 
be possible to get mın over by that 
sprinkling cart without meaning to do 
it, and without being hurt. That plan 
was clearly an absurdity. There were 
no coal holes in the vicinity. Skee- 
zicks could not remember of a. coal 
hole anywhere in the suburb. There 
was a coal chute ©n the alley side of 
the house, but this was closed by an 
iron door that was kept firmly pad- 
locked. Nevertheless, Skeezicks went 
around to inspect it. The outside 
cellar door near-by lay invitingly 
open, and Skeezicks went down into 
the seldom visited Elzner cellar. The 
winter’s coal had been used, until now 
there was no anthracite whatever, and 
only a pile of slack in the soft coal bin. 

He went into the bin and looked 
about him speculatively. ‘There was 
no possible way in which he could 
stumble into that pile of coal without 
meaning it. He tried nonchalantly 
standing on one foot with the other 
foot wrapped behind it, merely to rest 
it, then he shifted feet, but all to no 
purpose; he found himself standing 
as firmly as a rock. He studied the 
arrangements anew and carefully. Be- 
tween the top of the coal bin partition 
and the cellar rafters was a space 
almost high enough for him to stand, 
if he stooped over a little bit. In- 
stantly Skeezicks cast out of his mind, 
entirely and absolutely, all thought of 
the soft slack coal and all thought of 
great-aunt Janet’s neat-but-not-gaudy 
suit. He was not going to think about 
this matter any longer. Instead, he 
took up with great force and delibera- 
tion a new line of thought utterly 
foreign to the subject. 

“T wonder if I could walk that par- 
tition,” he inquired of himself. “Why, 
of course, I can!” 

He said it out loud, too, in order 
to show himself that he was perfectly 
conscientious in the matter; that he 
had no ulterior motives whatsoever. 
He got the stepladder and put it up 
at the side of the bin, climbed it and 
stepped upon the edge of the top 
plank, pressing his hands against the 
rafters. 

“I wont fall,” he reassured his con- 
science, again out loud. “Of course I 
wont,” and he began to walk along the 
edge of the bin. 

It was a very foolish undertaking, 
one requiring great precision and ac- 
curacy and steadiness of nerve, and 
about half-way across, Skeezicks, en- 
tirely by accident, fell off, down upon 
the sloping pile of slack where he 


| 5 This Beautiful 
8 Waist Pattern 
All Materials for Making 


Absolutely complete—the correct quantity and 
kind of material required—EVERYTHING for mak- 
ing a waist like the sketch. : i 

INCLUDING: Three yards of fine India Linon, 
stamped for French, Wallachian or French and 
Eyelet embroidery combined—choice of several new 
designs. There is sufficient Royal Society Floss to 
COMPLETE the embroidery in white—an EXTRA 
skein of pink “‘Filo” if a touch of color is desired. 
Also full size paper pattern and chart for cutting 
and making the waist as shown. 

All for 85c; postage 10c extra; total 95c. 

Besides these are complete outfits for corset 
covers—40c; postage 6c extra; others for fine under- 
muslin sets, and outfits for sofa pillows, dresser 
searfs, centerpieces, pin cushions, whisk broom 
holders, necktie racks, collar bags, dressing sacques 
and various other useful items. Our ILLUSTRATED 
NEEDLEWORK FOLDER describes them all fully. 
Sure to be interesting. Worth studying—worth send- 
ing for. FREE. Write for it. 


Address 


Davison-Paxon-Stokes 
Dept. K, Company 
5% Whitehall St. Atlanta, Ga. 


which is taking the 
EN. 


feels like linen, 

wears like linen, laun- 
ders like linen, and is 
only one-fourth the 

rice of linen. 

t comes in white, col- 

ors and figures. 
No Lady’s wardrobe is 
complete without “LIN- 

ONETTE” frocks. 

Is suitable for making 

shirt- waist suits, shirt 

waists and separate 

skirts. 

Is adapted alike to ladies’ and 
children’s wear. | 
A creation of Southern genius, f 
a product of Southern looms. P 
An all the year around dress |) 
fabric, suitable for all scasons— 
spring, summer, autumn and 
winter. 

Adapted for all occasions, 
School wear, street wear, the 
drawing room, traveling and outing. 

A To be found in the best dry goods stores, 


es 


| f \ l y If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
| Pius usand we will tell you where it may be 
; ox found. > 
STEBBINS, LAWSON & SPRAGINS CO, Æ 

SOUTH BOSTON, VA. De 


The “New Empire” leads the world. Received 
Ist Prize Georgia State Fair, 1907. 
Best running qualities: every modern improve- 
peat ae ee Guaranteed for 10 years; 
utifu nished in quartered Gold Oak. ~. 
Practical and ornamental. rae 


Learn all about the. “New Empire’—not a cheap 
machine, but .aMACHINE..CHEAP.. Price $13.75 
and up. 

I want you to write me for our SEWING MA- 
CHINE Catalogue—it is interesting,’ illustrated, ine 
A and will SAVE YOU 


Do You Want 
Greatest Value? 


| - — — o 
| 
j | The largest retail 
| pasy business in the world has been built up by us 
| in the past 45 years. Let us send you free informa- 
tion and prices of 20 leading makes. Also new plan 
of easy pay- ments, Pianos 
shipped every- where. 
give absolute guarantee of 
highest m u si- cal qualities, 
All prices wonderfully reasonable. Special Bargains: 
12 second-hand Steinway Uprights, 3 Webers, 2 Lyon 
& Healys, 6 Washburns, rebuilt in our factory equal 
to new, at very low prices. Teachers and students 
would appreciate these instruments. Write to-day. 


LYON & HEALY, 


43 Adams Street, CHICAGO 


—— -——— 
e 


Andrew L. Anderson, 


Rich, Lustrous Silk 


Free Samples Mailed Upon Request 


Most Effective Dress Fabric and Correct Mate- 
rial for Street or House Wear. 

Georgia raised silk in every desirable shade and 
color; as beautiful as the marvelous hand loom silks 
of the far East. 

The Magid Silks are made in every conceivable 
paimti tn woven—and guaranteed to out- 
wear Other silks that command nearly twice the 

. In buying these silks you actually save from 
per cent to 50 per cent. Magid raises. the silk, 
manufactures the cioth, and sells direct to the 
consumer. 
Don't fail to write at once to the e ag Silk Planta- 
ions, Tallulah Lodge, Georgia, and ask for an assort- 
ment of samples and a handsome illustrated booklet. 
This booklet is interesting arid instructive, Every ee 
cess of manufacture from the silk worm to the finished 
cloth is beautilully pictured and explained intelligently. - 
MAGID SILK PLANTATIONS 


Box 33 Tallulah Lodge, Georgia 


ironand Wire Fences 
Plain and heavy, also light and or- 
namental. 62 Wire or Iron Fences. 
Highest grade at lowest 

EE. 


SZ Write for catalog. F 
Enterprise Foundry & Fence Co., 
t 233 S. Senate Ave., lndianapolis,Ind. 
EDDING "wanes 
100 for $3.50 

- Announcements, etc.engraved & printed 
Latest styles, best quality, cent prepaid anywhere. 

be; with case 75c. Monogram 
Visiting Cards stationery. Write for samples. 
The Estabrook Press,23 Head Bldg, Tremont St., 


, 


DRAWN BY WORTH BREHM. 


Proudly bearing the cushion and ring. 


rolled over and over to the bottom. 

Purple-faced Katie was just re- 
turning to the kitchen after a mad but 
futile dash out to the barn and up to 
the hay mow itself in search of Skee- 
zicks, when out of the side-yard cellar 
door limped a forlorn blackened figure 
with a little trickle of red on one 
cheek. Big-hearted Katie paid no at- 
tention whatever to black coal dust. 
She simply grabbed Skeezicks up in 
her arms and scolded him, with the 
tears streaming from her eyes, while 
she screamed for Delia to inform the 
waiting procession that the lost was 
found and to get hot water ready; 
shrill and startling news that instantly 
emptied the parlor of all its nervous 
gloom—and all its occupants. 

Uncle Joe was the first one of those 
who threw conventionalities to the 
wind to come tumbling down to the 
yard, followed by the entire company, 
and the pallor of apprehension that he 
had worn a few moments ago was 
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deepened now to one of frightened 
contrition as he realized just what had 
happened. He was to be fully as con- 
trite when, a little later on, he met the 
bravely suppressed tears in self-effac- 
ing Aunt Janet’s eyes, as Skeezicks, 
clad in the glove-fitting page costume 
and proudly bearing the cushion and 
the ring, limped up. under the big 
floral bell to the strains of Aunt 
Janet’s wedding march with a bruise 
upon his cheek; but really Uncle Joe 
should not have taken such blame to 
himself just now, nor have gulped 
down that great lump in his throat 
with such difficulty as he felt Miss 
Elzner’s warm hand clasp itself in his | 
and realized that the deepest reproach 
she gave him was in forbearing to re- 
proach him, for Skeezicks, looking up 
at him triumphantly, relieved him of 
all responsibility. “Honest, Uncle 
Joe,” he said, “it just happened with- 
out my meaning it at all, and I didn’t 
even get hurt—much!” 


GILBERT NEAL 


(Continued from Page 12) 


but it will come home to you some 
day. I tell you I’m going to be a rich 
man before I die, and Pm going to get 
there by my own wits and knowledge 
of human nature. I know you are 
tired of my old familiar song and 
dance, but all I can say is wait till 
Tye had a fair whack at the game. 
I’ve slipped up more than once, and 
been pulled out of several holes by 
you, when no one else would extend a 
and, but I tell you that day is past. 
Pve learned the chief lesson of an up- 
to-date speculator’s life, and that is 
to go all the gaits to gain a point 
except through the violation of law. 
You will never hear of this chicken 
being cooped up again in any man’s 
hen-house. Ill look before I jump 
next time. In a few days I’m going 
to tell you about the biggest scheme 
that ever fell in a man’s track.” 

“I have nothing to do with that, 
Dave,” Gilbert sighed as he looked 
over the wreck of his own prospects 
which lay spread out before him, “but 
Pm glad you mean to obey the law.” 

In his slow ride homeward on his 
tired horse, Gilbert tried to drive off 
the despondent mood which had fas- 
tened itself on him like the claws of 
Death itself, but it remained with him. 

As he approached the gate at home 


he met Graham Peters coming out and 
reined in his horse. 

“I didn’t want you to do it, Gil,” 
Peters said with emotion, “but it is 
done, and while it has ruined you, it 
has been a godsend to me.” 

“Then your father—” Gilbert began 
eagerly. 

“Oh, he took it beautifully, Gil! He 
is all right now.” 

“Have you seen Lucille yet—I mean 
since Dave got out?” Neal inquired. 

“Only for a little while just now,” 
Graham answered. “She was very 
quiet and it seemed to me absent- 
minded, but I think I know why that 
was.” | 

“You think you do, Gray?” 

“Yes, Gil, she’s sorry for you. She 
cried over it just now. She became 
so excited that she could hardly con- 
trol herself. I started to tell her of 
how much it meant to her and me, 
but she stopped me. She even begged 
me not to consider herself as actually 
bound to me yet awhile. She is a 
wonderful girl, Gil. You see she 
doesn’t like to profit by your misfor- 
tune, but she will come around. I| 
don’t intend to urge her at all.” | 

“That’s right, don’t!” Gilbert said, 
and he rode on. 

(To Be Continued.) 


My Baby’s Journal 


By EVELYN PRINCE CAHOON 


There’s a little book carefully kept 
in a drawer of my desk that is very 
dear to the older members of our fam- 
ily, and growing dearer, too, as time 
goes on. I think every mother ought 
to have one. 

It is a blank book about six inches 
by eight, neatly bound, and is exactly 


the age of my _ eighteen-year-old 
daughter. l 
On the first page is recorded the 


hie (state, house, town and room) 
n which she was born, and a photo- 
graph of the home. There is also the 
time to the minute. 


On the next page the following 
verse: 


“Monday’s child is fair of the face, 
Tuesday’s child is full of grace, 
Wednesday’s child need fear no foe, 
Thursday’s child has far to go, 
Friday’s child is loving and giving, 
Saturday’s child must work for a liv- 
ing 
And Sunday’s child is never to want.” 


And Thursday is marked. 

On other pages her weight is re- 
corded every time she was weighed up 
to a year old, the date when she cut 
her first tooth, and spoke her first 
word. 

_ There are pasted in, from time to 
time, photos of the baby; naked and 
cherubic at six months, with grandma’s 
terrier at one year, in her little night 

Tawers a little later, a full-face por- 
trait about the same time, with cloak 
and hood in the winter, in tiny bathing 
Suit in summer, with her first little 


| 
i 


ruffed blue parasol, standing by the 
table in her own home, playing in the 
snow with a little neighbor, with 
mamma, in group with all the baby- 
hood’s household, mamma and the | 
aunties, and finally she is photoed in | 
the full glory of young ladyhood at 
four years. 

There is one page ornamented with 
a beautiful poem and fastened to it 
by a ribbon, a lock of the yellow 
baby hair. 

Once the tiny foot was stood on the 
page and outlined lightly with pencil 
and then afterward with ink, and the 
date written within the outline. The 
sole of the first shoe was outlined, too, 
and the dear little baby hand. Who 
would think that it was the same hand 
that now reaches an octave on the 
piano so easily! 

The baby’s first efforts to write are 
there, and the story of when she ran 
away at three years to follow the cir- | 
cus band. Her first little bit of sew- 
ing is fastened it, and also the first 
two or three pieces of kindergarten 
work. Her early church preferences 


are given, with a list of her favorite | 
songs and the first “piece” she ever 


“spoke”: 


“God make my life a litile light | 


Within the world to glow.” 


“Test she forget,” there is a list, 
too, of the various gifts given her dur- 
ing her first few years, and the names 
of the givers. 

I believe a mother can have few 
more delightful possessions. 
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Put This Stove in 
Your Kitchen 


It is wonderfully 
convenient to do 
kitchen work on a 
stove that’s ready 
at the instant wanted, 
and out of the way the 
moment you're done. 
Such a stove is the New 
Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook -Stove. 
By using it you avoid the 
continuous overpowering 
heat of a coal fire and cook 
with comfort, even in dog- 


days. ‘The 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame 0il Cook-Siove 


is so constructed that it cannot add perceptibly to the heat of 
aroom; the flame being directed up a retaining chimney to 
the stove top where it is needed for cooking. You can 
see that a stove sending out heat in but ove di- 
rection would be preferable on a hot day to 
a stove radiating heat in a// directions. “The 
“New Perfection” keeps a kitchen uniformly 


comfortable. "Three sizes, fully warranted. 
If not with yourdealer, write our nearest agency. 


Th FP oa ep Lamp isc 


lamp 
SE for family use—safe, 

convenient, economical and a great light 

giver. If not with your dealer,write our near- 


est agency. 
ST OIL COMPANY 
_. (incorporated) 


ne S 
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+, You will Need 
4 This Book 


491 How would you Jike to go to Chicagoor New 
4 York to buy the wall paper for your home? 
If you could come to the city you would delay 


| WARD E@ | eo ‘papering until you saw the new 1908 patterns, 
1 wouldn't you 
CHICAGO. È 


Why not have a city wall paper store come to you? 
į Give us your name and address and we will send you 
r free and postpaid our 1908 Wall Paper Sample Book. 
Don’t buy a roll of paper until you have seen this 
bookful of samples It contains the cream of high quality patterns for this season. Every pattern 
in it was made for this season. There are designs and colorings suitable for all rooms and homes. 
This complete sample book was gotten up so that our customers could get the newest and most 
attractive patterns of wall paper as easily as residents of large cities. Our contracts in this line 
are so large that but few wholesale houses can buy as advantageously. Asa result you can buy from usat a 
saving of from 20 to 40 per cent. There is no reason for buying locally when you can buy as cheaply as your 
dealer. This sample book contains helpful suggestionsin regard to choosing wall paper and there are eight 
pages of instructions (with illustrations) ne SAGES for making paste, how to trim the paper, how to 
propare the wall—in fact the book tells how to make an easy job of paper hanging. You need the book 
whether you do the work yourself or hire it done, 
eare the expense of getting up and mailing this book of beautiful patterns, because we know 
that if we get it into your hands you will hase your wall paper from us. All it will cost you to get the book 
is a two-cent stamp or a postal card—it will save you enough when you paper your home to pay for some article 
of furniture. Do your part right now while you have this advertisement before you. Send us your name and 
in an envelope or on a postal card. The Sample Book will go to you by the next mail. 58 
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Garden, Field and 
Flower Seeds of 
Kinds. 
Merchants and plan- 
wi ters write for special 
wholesale price list. 
THE HARNDEN SEED CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


“Orange Cider” 


Just the thing for Restaurants, Picnics, Fairs, etc. 
You can make ten gallons for fifty cents. Receipt 
one dollar. Wecan furnish all kinds of candy re- 
ceipts. Address LINCOLN CANDY RECEIPT 
CO., Box 606, Lincoln, Neb. 


LADIES 
WANTED 


THE DISINFECTINE CO., 714-724 S. W. St, CANTON, OHIO 


COn salary for a large, established | 

firm to solicit and demonstrate 
“Disinfectine,” the modern 
toilet soap, distinctly different 
from all other soaps. No trav- 
eling. Easy sales everywhere, 
Write for particulars and FREE 
samples. 


“THE DIXIE” 


A full staple Cotton Mattress, manufactured at 27 Lee St., 
Atlanta, Ga. For prices address H.M. Vermillion, Mgr. 


25 FLOWER POSTCARDS 10C. Roses. 


Pansies, 
Daisies, Apple-Blossoms, Forgetmenots, Chrysanthemums, 


ete. JAMES LEE, 72 B Canal St., Chicago. 


triumph of Dressing on Dimes. 
an egg. 


you intend to dye. 
Be 


when anyone makes such a claim he is trying to sell 


rately. 


made to the vegetable material. 
ask for Diamond Dyes for Wool. 


yed cloth, all FREE. Address 


WORK APRON Bi es 
and Dust Cap. 
This Work Apron is be- 
coming, practical and ser- 
viceable and can be made 
of Percale, Linen or cotton 
material in white or col- 
ors. Convenient pockets 
are arranged over the 
front. The cuffs.are made 
in one piece finished with 
hems at the upper edge 
with elastic inserted to 
regulate the size and keep 
them in place. The Dust 
Cap is in one piece, faced 
and stitched to form a 
casing with elastic insert- 
ed to regulate the size. 
The pattern is cut in three $ 
sizes, small, medium and 
large. We will send THE 
Hovusewirsg, the best 
Household and Fashior £ 
Magazine of the day, on f% 
trial for three months, 
with the pattern for Work là 
Apron, Sleeves and Cap, 
for only Ten Cents in 
postage stamps or silver. 
THE HOUSEWIFE, 52 DUANE ST., NEW YORK 


Darken Your Gray Hair 


O. STIP t 
ony FO, 
esr 
. Sees 
gag : 
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Ki 
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DUBY’S HAIR COLORING HERBS 
restore gray, streaked or faded hair to ita nat 
ural color, uty and softness. Prevents the 
hair from falling out, promotes its growth, 
prevents dandruff, and gives the hair a soft, 
glossy and healthy appearance. IT LL 
OT STAIN THE SCALP, is not sticky or 
dirty, contains nosugarof lead, nitrate silver, 
st ie or oe a an ae “ig is com- 
of roots, herbs, barks and flowers. 

° PACKAGE MAKES ONE PINT. It will 

roduce the most luxuriant tresses from dry, coarse and wiry 
air,andbring back the color itoriginaily wae beforeit turned 
gray. Full size package sent by mail, postpaid, for 25 cents. 
OZARK HERB CO., Block 71, St. Louis, Mo. 


“Goody Goody” 


chewing candy. Everybody likes it but few can 
make it. It’s fine. Receipt $1.00. 


LINCOLN CANDY RECEIPT CO. 
Post Office Box 606, LINCOLN, NEB. 


25 HIGH GRADE COMIC CARDS 10C. or 10 sh, ll on 


ent, worth double the money. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
J. LEE. 17 West Madison St., Chicago 


No dye that will color Cotton or Linen (vegetable material) 
mal material) that is obtained by the use of our Special Wool Dye. 

Diamond Dyes are anxious for your success the first time 
number of women who are regular users of Diamond Dyes. 
you are in doubt about the material, be sure to ask for Diamond Dyes for Cotton. If you are dyeing Wool or Silk, 


A Send us your name and address (be sure to mention 
Diamond Dye Annual Free" ame and tell us whether he sells Diamond Dyes), and we will send 
7 a copy of the famous Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of 


Insist Upon the Genuine 
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RESSING ON DIMES 


Easy to dress well,---always 
attractively and fresh looking 
when you know the secret 


The cloth is almost always cood 
—it simply needs to have the 
color changed. 


For a few cents Diamond Dyes 
give a new, clear, attractive 


color to any materials you may have in the 
house. 


Dressing on Dimes, and dressing well, —is no 


secret at all. It is only a matter of Dia- 
mond Dyes and a little needlework. A 
fourth of a single 10c package of Dia- 
mond Dyes will give a new color to a 
shirt-waist. Half a 10c package 
is often enough to dye materials 
for a jacket or skirt. Ribbons, 
scarfs, trimmings, etc., etc., can 
be dyed by the score with a single 
package. With three or four dif- 
ferent packages, using part of each 
package from time to time, you 
can have a series 
of constant and 
delightful 
changes in 
your cos- 
tume. And, 
without buying a 
single scrap of new ma- 


terial you can achieve that well-dressed air of freshness and newness that is the real 
Dyeing with Diamond Dyes is about as easy as boiling 


Important Facts About Goods to be Dyed: 


The most important thing in connection with dyeing is to be sure you get the real Diamond Dyes. 
Another very important thing is to be sure that you get the kind of Diamond Dyes that is adapted to the article 


ware of substitutes for Diamond Dyes. There are many of them. These substitutes will appeal to you with 
such false claims as “A New Discovery” or “An Improvement on the Old Kind.” Then the “New 
Improvement” is put forward as “One Dye for all Material.” Wool, Silk or Cotton. We want you to know that 


iscovery” or the 


u an imitation of our Dye for Cotton, Linen and Mixed 
Goods. Mixed goods are most frequently Wool and Cotton combined. If our Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen and 
Mixed Goods will colr these materials when they are together, it is self-evident that they will color them sepa- 


e make a Special Dye for Wool and Silk because Cotton and Linen (vegetable material) and Mixed Goods (in 
which vegetable material generally predominates) are hard fibres and take up a dye slowly, while Wool and Silk 
(animal material) are soft fibres and take up the dye quickly. In making a dye to color Cotton or Linen (vegetable 
material) or Mixed Goods (in which vegetable material generally predominates), a concession must always be 


will give the same rich shade on Wool or Silk (ani- 


you use them. This means your addition to the vast 
hen dyeing Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods, or when 


our dealer’s 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., BURLINGTON, VT. 
At All Reliable Dealers. 


Come for Health 


rest, recuperation—for pleasure, 
pure air and the world’s best 
medicinal waters to 


French Lick - 
West Baden 
Springs 


The ideal health resorts for the 
tired and ailing. A short stay at 
one of their superb hotels and 


the use of the waters will renew 
your health, fortify you against 


disease. These health waters are 
unequaled in the treatment of 
liver, kidney and stomach dis- 
orders. 

The twin resorts are delight- 
fully situated in Southern Indi- 
ana, on the 


Write for Illustrated Booklet, giv- 
ing full particulars, hotel rates, etc. 


B. E. TAYLOR, FRANK J. REED, 
General Manager. Gen’! Passenger Agent. 


202 CUSTOM HOUSE PLACE, CHICAGO. 


FISH 


Drop us acard and we will put you 
on to something with which you can turn 
your neighbor green with envy by catch- 
ing dead loads of them in streams where 
he has become disgusted to catch 
them the old fashioned way. It’s some- 
thing new and cheap. It catches at all 
seasons—something no other tackle will 
do. It will tickle you to see it catch 
house and musk rats. Illustrated cata- 
logue of prices and testimonials for the 
asking. 

We are sole manufacturers of the celebrated 


Double Muzzle Wire Fish Baskets. Our sale covers 
over 20 states. We pay the freight on one dozen 


or more nets. 
EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 


A Pair of White Leghorn Fowls 
A most remarkable photograph, the cock being caught in the act of crowing 


NEVER TOO LATE TO 


HATCH 


CHICKS 


By MILLER PURVIS 


oultry, because when it gets too 

ate in the season to hatch, it is a 
good time to buy young birds, just 
old enough to put in a house by them- 
selves and push them forward to ma- 
turity. The one who is planning to 
begin poultry-keeping may start at 
any time in the year, and any delay 
in starting after the plans are formu- 
lated is just that much time lost. 

An opinion prevails that chicks 
hatched late in the season will not 
grow and thrive as will those hatched 
earlier. This is a mistake. We have 
some chicks which were hatched in the 
middle of “dog days” a year ago last 
summer, which have proved to be as 
hardy, healthy and prolific as any we 
ever owned. 

Of the whole number hatched, every 
one of the pullets, except two which 
were stolen, is alive and producing 
eggs at this time. Being from dams 
selected for laying qualities, they have 
proved to be an improvement on their 
parents. 

Some chicks hatched last July, 
when the weather was warm, rainy 
and altogether unfitted for rearing 
chicks, have come forward and the 
pullets were ready to lay at the usual 
age. 

In breeding poultry one thing must 
be observed. This is to hatch the 
chicks early enough to allow the pul- 
lets to get in laying form before cold 
weather begins. The pullet which be- 
gins to lay in the fall is easily kept 
laying all winter, and winter eggs are 
what we are seeking, for at that time 
prices are highest and laying hens 
most profitable. This being the case, 
the chicks hatched late in the season 
should be of the varieties which ma- 
ture at an early age. Among these 
varieties the Leghorn family easily 
holds first place. No breed matures 
more quickly, no breed is more hardy, 
nor is there any breed more prolific, 
at this time, notwithstanding some re- 
markable laying records which have 
been made by other birds under con- 
ditions which leave no doubt as to 
their authenticity. 

The Leghorn family is subdivided 
into several breeds. We have the 
Single-Comb Brown, the Rose-Comb 
Brown, the Single-Comb White and 
the Rose-Comb White. These are the 
most popular of the varieties, the 
Single-Comb Brown having been bred 
in this country for about sixty years. 
The Single-Comb White Leghorn is 
the most popular of the family. It 
is the general favorite on all the great 
egg farms of this country. In the 
Petaluma district in California we 
saw, last summer, more than one and 
one-quarter millions of White Leg- 


D is never too late to begin rearing 


horn hens during four days which we 
spent driving about the country in 
the vicinity of that little city. 

The Buff Leghorns have a consid- 
erable number of friends, but these 
are mostly fanciers, who keep a com- 
paratively small number of fowls. 
No great egg farms are stocked with 
Buff Leghorns. They are a beautiful 
variety, and for the “back-lot” poul- 
tryman or the farmer who keeps but 
fifty or one hundred fowls they are 
valuable. They are rather hard to 
hold to the proper shade of buff, and 
are inclined to be rather small, but in 
the matter of size they are being im- 
proved very rapidly. 

The Single-Comb varieties are very 
much more popular than the Rose- 
Combs. The latter are rarely kept 
except by those who have a small 
flock to supply eggs for family use, 
or to breed for show purposes. 

It has conclusively been shown that 
Leghorns produce eggs at less cost 
for feed than do any of the larger 
breeds. They are very prolific, good 
winter layers, if properly housed, 
hardy and not nearly as hard to keep 
within bounds as popular tradition 
credits them with being. 

Leghorn chicks grow to 
pound or a pound and one-half 
quicker than chicks of any other 
breed. This makes them particularly 
valuable for those who desire to sell 
young chicks for broilers or to have 
spring chicken at the earliest possible 
date. 

Leghorns which are to be kept 
for laying hens need not be hatched 
early in the spring. If the Leghorn 
pullet is hatched any time in May 
she will come into laying form by the 
middle of November, provided she is 
pushed forward by good feeding. 

Leghorn hens rarely sit. Some well- 
bred strains do not sit at all, so it is 
necessary to use hens of other breeds 
for hatching or to hatch with incuba- 
tors. 

The flesh of the Leghorn is short- 
grained, sweet and palatable. For 
all parts of the country, except the 
very coldest States, there is no breed 
of greater value than the Leghorn. 


weigh a 


Don’t let the young chicks form the 
habit of sleeping on perches at too 
early an age. Keep them sleeping on 
the floor as long as possible. Crooked 
breast bones follow when chicks sleep 
on perches before the bones of the 
breast become hard and firm. 


NOTE—<Any questions sent to Poultry Depart- 
ment of UNCLE REMUS’S—THE HOME 
MAGAZINE will be answered direct by Mr. 
Purvis. He is an expert, well known through- 
out the South and Middle West, and his replies 
will bear the stamp of authority.—Ed. 


FREE PUBLICATIONS 
About the Pacific Coast Extension « tte 


Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


The Account of a Trip Along tiie Pacific Coast Extension 
A leaflet describing the opportunities offered in the country through which the 
Pacific Coast Extension is being built. 

Along the New Line to the Pacific Coast 
A folder containing accurate maps of the Pacific Coast Extension from Mobridge, 
S. D., to Seattle and Tacoma, Wash.; also copies of letters received from success- 
ful settlers in South Dakota, North Dakota and Montana. 

Where Things Move Fast ; 
A leaflet containing the story of a 300-mile drive along the Pacific Coast Extension 
in North Dakota and Montana. ‘This leaflet contains many illustrations and val- 
uable data regarding homestead lands. 

Government Homesteads and How to Secure Them 
A leaflet giving detailed information as to how homesteads may be acquired, where 
land which may be homesteaded is located, location of land offices, cost of home- 
steading, and numerous hints of value to the intending homesteader. 

Montana 
An illustrated folder containing accurate map of Montana on a large scale; also 
shows where the Pacific Coast Extension passes through Montana and Idaho. 
This folder also contains valuable information in regard to climate, soil, crops, 
homestead lands and general information of value to prospective settlers. 

Fergus County, Montana 
A booklet well illustrated and containing map and general information in regard to 
Fergus County and the famous Judith Basin; statistics of products, lands available 
for homestead, climate, soil and reports of actual yield of crops in 1907. Also 
other facts in regard to the wonderful resources of the Judith Basin. 

South Dakota 
A book descriptive of the opportunities in agricultural, stock-raising’and mercan- 
tile lines. Contains 1907 crop reports and other valuable statistics. 

Washington t 
An illustrated folder containing a map of large scale and information regarding 
the State and its opportunities. This folder shows how a good living may be 
made and money saved on farms of five to ten acres and upwards. 


ANY OF THE ABOVE SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


For further particulars, write to either of the undersigned, asking specific ques- 
tions, and reply will be made at once. 


F. A. MILLER 


General Passenger Agent, Chicago 


GEO. B. HAYNES 
Immigration Agent, 95 Adams St., Chicago 


Columbia Disc and Cylinder Records 
fit any “talking machine,” and make it 
almost as good as the Graphophone. 


It’s easy enough to argue the tone 
quality of a musical record, but it’s dis- 
tinctly another thing to carry out all the 
delicate and intricate processes of re- 
cording and making so that the quality 
shall appear unmistakably in every vi- 
bration of the reproducer. 


We are arguing Columbia Record 
quality as earnestly as we know how--- 
but we are even more earnestly asking 
you right along to make comparisons. 


Maybe we might not be so keen 
about it if we didn’t know what your 
decision would be. 


We know well enough that if it 
once comes to comparisons no other rec- 
ords can possibiy equal Columbia Rec- 
ords in any single point—smoothness, 
sweetness, volume, accuracy, evenness, 
or durability. 

Prove it! 


Go into any of the 9000 stores where 
Columbia Records are sold and listen! 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., General, 
Tribune Building, New York. 


STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


Agents wanted wherever we are not now represented. 
Main Stores, 35-87 W. 23d St., New York; 88 Wabash Ave- 
; nue, Chicago; 32 Whitehall St., Atlanta. 


Grand Prix, Paris, 1900. 
Double Grand Prize, St. Louis, 1904. 
Grand Prize, Milan, 1906. Highest Award, Portland, 1905. 
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Why these 


Unnecessary 


Get 
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Hoosier 


ee SS See 


wouldn't hesitate a minute to put 
this small amount of money into 
a labor-saving device at your 
office, shop or factory. Why not 
help her? She is the one that 

Send for our cat- | 


Let her ` 


needs it most. 
alog. Read it over. See if it sounds reasonable and businesslike. 
read it too. 

See a Hoosier Cabinet at the furniture store in your town—see the flour bin 
that sifts the flour and prevents it from becoming mouldy. See the dust-proof 
sugar bin, the metal cake and bread toxes, spice cabinet, extension aluminum 
work table top—all Hoosier special features, not in other makes. 


Do Not Be Afraid of the Price. 


The Hoosier is sold lower than others of similar capacity and has more things 
in it she wants. 
Made of solid oak (won’t warp). 
Buy her one. Get the catalog first. It is a fair, businesslike thing to do. P, 
D 


THE HOOSIER MFG CO. *2?-2*s*"? 


a> @ 
Factory and General Officer, 
New Castle, Ind. 


BRANCHES 


DEAR MR. HUSBAND— Sa 
p e + 
Some day when your wife | f. 
° is getting a meal and clearing 4@ 
- up afterwards, count the steps " 
p a she takes. é 
9 You can save her these è 
cy thousands or more unneces- P 
%4 | sary, extra steps by getting aÑ 
. hera Hoosier Kitchen @ 
pl Cabinet. x 
é It costs but little, saves steps, @ 
Q labor, gives her more pleasure, 6 
i? keeps expenses down—you 24 
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The Attention of the Public is Respectfully Directed to 
the New Issue of 


GUARANTEED EIGHT PER CENT BONDS 


Now Being Offered for Installment Investment by the 


Southern Guarantee Loan Company, of Atlanta, Georgia 


‘The Company is a financial institution chartered under the laws of 
Georgia, in the year 1894, and successfully operated for fourteen years, 


BEING CONDUCTED UNDER STATE SUPERVISION. 


The President of the Company is the Treasurer of the State of 
Georgia, and State Bank Examiner, who is one of the Board of Direc- 
tors, which includes also the President of the Atlanta Constitution, the 
Assistant to the President of the Southern Railway Company, the Su- 
perintendent of the Western Union Telegraph Company, etc., etc. 

The General Counsel of the Company are Messrs. Dorsey, 
Brewster, Howell & Heyman, who are also Georgia Counsel for the 
Southern Railway Company, the Pullman Company, the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, Division Counsel for the Central of 
Georgia Railway Company, the C. N. O. & T. P. Railway Co., and 
the A. G. S. Ry. Co., and General Counsel for the Atlanta & West 
Point Railway Company, the Atlanta Constitution and Uncle Remus’s 
The Home Magazine. e j 

The General Eastern Counsel for the Company is Hon. G. H. 
Fearons, of No. 195 Broadway, New York, who is also General 
Counsel of the Western Union Telegraph Company. 

The Assets of the Company are $526,081.42, and the surplus, 
which is rapidly increasing, amounts to-nearly a quarter of a million of 
dollars. 

The bonds issued by the Company may be paid for in small 
monthly installments for ten years, if desired, or may be paid for annually. 

They guarantee interest at the rate of Eight Per Cent per 


annum, in addition to participation in net dividends from the special 
dividend fund. 


We refer to all Atlanta Banks, to the Atlanta Constitution, Uncle Remus’s 
The Home Magazine, Dun’s and Bradstreet’s Commercial Agencies 
For particulars relating to the investment, addrèss 


ROBINSON D. CRUSOE 


Secretary Southern Guarantee Loan Company, ATLANTA, GA. 


We can employ a few additional agents on a remunerative basis. 


When writing advertiscrs kindly mention UNCLE REMUS’S—THE HOME MAGAZINE 


Keep Well! 


The primary cause of consump- 


tion and bowel diseases, in most 


cases, is a cold, and the great aim 


always has been to prevent same. 
Now, the difficult problem is to 
keep the body at an even tem- 
perature, and the 


Trade 
. Mark 


Rubens , Shirt 


For Women, Misses and Infants 


accomplishes this almost to perfection. It gives the maximum protection with the minimum burden, 
and in all future treatment of such diseases it will be an important factor. 

An eminent professor of a medical college said in one of his lectures, “The Rubens Shirt came 
as a blessing to the world, and will be more appreciated the better it is known.”’ 

_ All those who value their health should not delay in getting these shirts. They are within reach 
of every one. The price is almost as low as for the old style garments. It is now made in every size, 
to fit a new-born baby up to any adult woman, and in all the different materials—cotton, merino, wool 
and silk. If you can not get them at your dealers, write to us for free booklet—we will fill your order 


Manutfoured RUBENS G MARBLE, 273 Madison Street, Chicago 


UNIQUE WEDDING GIFTS! 


To be distinctive in making presents is the desire 
of every donor. Our wonderfully comprehensive 
stock of wedding silverware, etc , affords you 
choice of iaram t of articles, each notably dis- 
tinctive in its charm and exclusiveness. | 
Splendid catalog for outof town customers. Write for it. 


MAIER & BERKEL 


yarn S 
| a 


Mail Order Jewelers 
ATLANTA, GA. 


é eo 
ae VARANTEF 
Big M ae EN YEARS 


| i. r i IRON BEDS $500 to $2500 
Bien. = . l Eo em A 


Guarantee 


Protects 
You 


You can buy a Sanitaire Bed that is guaranteed 
for ten years, but will last a life-time, for the same 
money or less than you pay for an unknown and un- 
guaranteed bed. 

The finish is durable, because it is put on with 
the most improved process and in the most modern factory in the country— as 
hard as flint— impossible to chip off. i 

Our ‘‘Snowy White’ finish is the symbol of purity and cleanliness, our 
“Sanitaire Gold ” has the appearance of an all brass bed at only a small part of 
the brass bed price. 
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Sanitaire Beds are dust-proof and vermin-proof and everything about them Z 
can be kept absolutely free from dust and disease breeding germs, because there A 
is no spot where dust can lodge or germs can breed, and the snow-white surface 
of the Sanitaire finish repels dust and vermin life. h 
Sanitaire Beds are cast practically in one piece, with joints welded together A 

so the finest particle of dust cannot work in between them. Z 
The construction is extra strong so side rails will never sag nor the posts h 
ever get out of plumb. Z 
Sanitaire Beds are made in all sizes— double, three-quarter, single and in Z 

the modern twin beds, which are so much in favor. | Z 
Send for our booklet, which shows the interiors of various rooms, fitte 2 
with Sanitaire Beds. It gives some interesting information on the subject of A 
healthful and sanitary bed Z 
rooms and their artistic arrange- Z 
ment that you will like to read. Z 
If there is no furniture h 
merchant in your town handling Z 
the Sanitaire line, we will see A 
that you are supplied. ` 4 
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MARION IRON & "i 
» BRASS BED CO. M 
%, 255 Sanitaire Ave. Ų , 
. MARION, IND. 
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| your new 

| illustrated 
| booklet of 
| Sanitaire Beds 
| without any obli- 
| gation whatever on 


m to buy. 
i cians = Fourteen branches in the 
1 U. S. for distribution of 
p Town product and saving of 


freight. 
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The Ginger Jar © 


Looking Ahead 


A charming young lady went into 
the principal stationer’s shop in a 
country town and asked to see some 
thin note paper. After selecting what 


she desired, she hesitated for a mo- 


ment. 

“Do you make any reduction to 
clergymen?” she asked softly. 

“Certainly, madam,” said the sta- 
tioner, with great promptness. “Are 
you a clergyman’s wife?” 

“N-no,” said the young lady. 

“Ah, a clergyman’s daughter, then,” 
said the shopman, as he began to tie 
up the paper in a neat parcel. 

“N-no,” was the lady’s hesitating re- 
ply. Then she leaned across the coun- 
ter and spoke in a confidential whis- 


chubby hands while she shouted en- 
couragingly: 

“Bang it again, God! 
again!” 


Bang it 


we Y 
Nothing to Worry About 

A certain ship doctor was always 
prescribing salt water for the sailors 
who complained. No matter what the 
ailment might be, the patient was al- 
ways given the gruff advice, “Take a 
dose of salt water.” 

One day during a bit of a blow, the 
doctor was carried overboard. At 
once there was commotion on deck, 
and the captain rushed up to investi- 

ate. 

“What’s the matter?” he shouted to 
the sailor on watch. 


Misplaced Confidence 


Verse and Picture by R. J. DEAN 


“A tiger he is harmless, quite— 
If you look straight in his eye,” 
Said a nature-faking man. 
Father was induced to try 
This most simple little plan: 
Now, if any more were said 
W ould it show reverence for the dead? 


per: “But if nothing happens I shall 
be engaged to a theological student as 
soon as he comes home from college 
this term.” 


w y 
Naturally 

“Three balls!” called out the umpire. 

“Now’s your chance to soak it, mein 
friendt!” yelled an excited pawnbroker 
in the grandstand to the batsman. 

w Y 
Limited 

“Does Smith diet?” 

“Yes, his doctor only allows him to 
eat things he can pronounce on a 
French bill of fare.” 

w & 
Heavenly Artillery 

The family was gathered in the 
library admiring a splendid thunder- 
storm, when the mother bethought her- 
self of Nellie alone in the nursery. 
Fearing lest her little daughter should 
be awakened and feel afraid, she slip- 
ped away to reassure her. Pausing at 
the door, however, in a vivid flash of 
lightning which illumined the whole 
room, she saw her youngest olive 
branch sitting straight up in bed. Her 
big brown eyes were glowing with 
excitement, and she clapped her 


“Oh, ’tis nothin’, sir,” coolly replied 
the man, “only the doctor fell into the 
medicine chest.” of 

w & 

In, Quest of Something to Eat 

Like Tennyson’s young person in the 
Moated Grange, he only knew he was 
very weary; but still he also had a 
faint suspicion that something to eat 
would refresh him and give him re- 
newed energy to harass soulless edi- 
tors and persons who did not wish to 
buy his poems. For he was a poet, 
and selling poetry in hot weather is a 
nerve-trying, not to say impossible, 
occupation. 

Therefore, he entered a restaurant 
where the blue bottle boomed its beau- 
tiful lay and the flies were busily 
merry. 

“What have you got?” he asked of 
the sad-eyed person arrayed in a cast- 
off dress suit of the Beau Brummel 
period, who presided at a vacant table. 

“Well, sir,’ came the impressive 
reply, “I’ve got a calf’s ’ear, a sheep’s 
’eart, curried liver, pig’s feet—” 

The weary one fixed him with a — 
marble glare. ° $ 

“My good fellow,” he murmured, 
“T am not in the least interested in 
your physical misfortunes. I want 
something to eat.” 
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THE GREAT NATIONAL DRINK 


AT : 


THE GREAT NATIONAL GAME 


Patrons and athletes alike find COCA-COLA as much a part of their enthusiasm as the game itself. 


Napoleon Lajoie, the great Cleveland batsman-manager, says: “I drink COCA-COLA regularly 
and have been doing so for years. Itis the best, most refreshing beverage an athlete can drink.” 


Rube Waddell says he keeps it on the bench for an emergency, and that its REFRESHING! IN- 
VIGORATING! SUSTAINING! qualities have pulled him out of many a tight place. 


5c SOLD EVERYWHERE ge i 
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Ask Your Dealer For Alabastine 


You can make your home brighter, more cheerful and more sanitary by decorating the walls with 
Alabastine, and you will then have the most artistic of all backgrounds for your pictures and furnishings. 
The soft velvety Alabastine tints are both dainty and restful. 


You can have your entire home decorated in one harmonious color scheme, carrying out your individual 
taste and ideas in each room, and making the walls blend perfectly with the woodwork, rugs and furniture. 


You can avoid the dirt and bother of kalsomine, the sameness of wall-paper patterns and the unsani- 
tary condition that invariably follows their use, by having your home decorated with 


The S anitary Wall Coating 


Alabastine is less expensive than wall-paper and far more satisfactory than kalsomine. It will neither fade, rub off 
nor scale, and it affords no breeding place for insects or disease germs. Anyone can apply Alabastine with a flat wall 
brush. Alabastine comes in sixteen tints and white. These tints can be intermixed to form an endless variety of shades. 

Alabastine can also be used in relief work—raised decorative motifs—effects that cannot otherwise be obtained. 
Alabastine hardens and becomes a part of the wall itself. You can there-.re apply a new tint right over the old 
Alabastine, without washing or scraping, as is necessary when wall-paper or kalsomine has been used, or is used again. 


Alabastine is sold in carefully sealed and properly labeled packages at 50c for white and 
doc for tints, by all Paint, Drug, Hardware and General Stores. See that the name 
“Alabastine” is on each package before it is opened either by yourself or the painter. 


Send 10c in coin or U. S. stamps for the book ‘Dainty Wall Decorations,’’ which contains complete plans in color for 
decorating homes, churches and school houses in dainty Alabastine tints. Sample tint cards and descriptive circulars 
mailed free on request. 


The Alabastine Company, 902 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Eastern Office, Dept. C, 102 Water Street, New York City. 


